¢_NERAL REFERENCE STACK 


Tue INSTRUCTOR 


DAILY AID FOR EVERY GRADE W 





Washington Family—Edward Savage National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Mellon Collection) 


A February Issue Packed with 


Program Material, Handwork, and Stories 
for February Holidays and Anniversaries 


$4.00 A YEAR—SO CENTS A COPY * FEBRUARY 1950 











. sociation. 
Medical As 
Americ an 


Journal of the 


As advertised in the 


SCORES WITH ALL THE FAMILY! 


THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Sparkling 7-Up just naturally brings its 


own good cheer into every family activity. 


Its fresh flavor and bright clean taste 
make 7-Up a high scorer with everyone — 
from Mom and Dad to tiny toddlers. 


So wholesome 


Jor everyone! 


Copyright 1950 
by The Seven-Up Company 
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WALTEX points the Way 
ipa GOOD BREAKFAST 


freryone needs nourishing breakfasts, 
jut not everybody eats them. That’s 
why Maltex Cereal. is important. It’s 
@ delicious! The rich, nut-like fla- 
wr—result of combining Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley— is so 
temptingly, naturally sweet you just 
ant help liking it. Maltex is nour- 
ihing, easily digested ... the ideal hot 
ereal for nutrition-right breakfasts. 


SOMALTEX WILL HELP YOU GET YOUR 
GHLDREN TO EAT A 100% BREAKFAST. 


Wile today for new catalog of 14 FREE teach- 
ig aids. Posters, charts, booklets with strong 
dild appeal. ..a wonderful heip in building 
good eating habits. Offer limited to localities 
orth of Washington, 
DE and east of 
Gitago. Send a 
past card today to: 
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MALTEX CO. 
Berlington, Vt. Zi 








Pen? 

The Latin word for pen is pen- 
na, and it méans “feather.” Before 
the invention of metal pen points, 
large wing or tail feathers (quills) 
were used as writing instruments. 

By 
Fused? Confused? Profuse? 

When anything is fused, it is 
made into a liquid so that it may 
be poured. It comes from the past 
participle (fusus) of the Latin word 
which means “to pour” (fundere). 

If we say we are confused, we 
actually mean that our thoughts 
have become “poured together,” or 
mixed. Does this “pouring” con- 
cept help you to understand the 
meaning of the word profuse? 

“ 
Record? 

This word comes from a Latin 
word that once meant “to remem- 
ber” or “to get by heart,” for the 
Romans believed that the heart 
was the seat of the intellect. We 
still speak of learning “by heart,” 
but we more often record informa- 
tion in written form. 

s 
Opportunity? 

As derived from the Latin, op- 
portunity actually means “ready to 
enter the harbor.” Do you see 
how this word has come to mean 
favorable conditions that help us 
enter a desired port or accom- 
plish our aims? 


- What Do We Mean When We Say 


Exorbitant? 

When a price is very high we say 
it is exorbitant, meaning that it is 
more than the normal price. The 
original meaning for the word was 
“out of the circle,’ but now it 
means “away from the right path” 
whether the path is circular or not. 

oS 
Pensive? 

The root of the word pensive 
is one stem of the Latin word pen- 
dere which originally meant “to 
hang,” in the sense of hanging a 
picture from a hook. Because the 
Romans used a simple balance- 
type scale, pendere came to mean 
“to weigh” (to hang the thing to 
be weighed from one arm of the 
scale). Today we are pensive when 
we “weigh things in our minds,” 
or think about them carefully, as 
the girl below is doing—deciding 
whether to watch the television 
show or do her homework. 

















NEW 
PRIMARY READING 


AND 
PHONICS SEATWORK 





You will save time and labor now by 
using these Seatwork Books. 

Everything about these books is new. 
The drawings appeal to the child of 
today. No words are in type, all are 
manuscript writing, the first style of 
lettering children learn. 


READING—24¢ Each 
No.R6 Let's Go. Reading Readiness 
No.R7_ Let's Do. Pre-Primer 
No.R8 Let's Do More. Primer 
No.RI6 Reading For Grade | 


PHONICS—24¢ Each 


No.RI7 Fun With Phonics. Grade | 
No.R22 Fun With Phonics. Grade I! 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send post- 
paid any of the books listed above as 
samples if you will enclose 10¢ each 
to cover mailing costs. 
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(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . 


28-minute 


of farm machinery are shown. 


for returning the film must be pai. 


Castle Films Division, 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


» for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
ment to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 
A Hand is the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 
167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 


There is no cost or rental fee for the film—but postage 


obtain film, simply oe a penny post card request to 
Jnited World Films, 50 Rocke- 





FREE TEACHING Ald PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER : ;: . (Copies for 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 
love... keyed toyourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . . . and many 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 

This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 
coupon below... 























r 
| 

A. Hupfer, Public Relations Dept. j 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO . 

| Please send me the B. F.Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- | 

| UAL and (fill in number desired).__-___copies of | 

| THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 

| 

! NAME | 

TITLE SCHOOL | 

by borrower. To | 
ADDRESS. 
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CITY OR TOWN ZONE STATE | 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 


What Do We Mean When We Say uinmenie asienn:' 7 
Human Tit-Tat-To—Game Oma Massey 5 
Gardenia Brown—Story Jean Hogan Dudley 6 
Speech Improvement through Puppetry Lawrence T. Root 8 
Coming, a Chance to Win a Year's Subscription Margaret Mason 9 
Books for Children—Reviews C. Elta Van Norman 10 
Books for Teacherse—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 11 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 15 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 15 
Teacher of the Month—Claude E. Norcross 16-17 
First Class Mail............. 84 
Art Appreciation 
“The Washington Family,” by Edward Savage Harriet Garrels 23 
Visual Aids 
“The Washington Family”"—Edward Savage Cover 
Playing House—Frontispiece 13 
A February Calendar Virginia Smith Dryer 25 
A Great American Borr in February—Thomas A. Edison Char'’es Beck 30 
Units and Lesson Material 
Indoor Gardens—A Science Unit Hazel F. Williams 18 
Who'll Buy My Valentines?—An Arithmetic Experience.William M. Mahoney 19 
Little Indoor Gardens—Primary Sciénce Stories Hazel F. Williams 20-21 
The Swiss and Their Environment Pauline B. McCallum 24 
Seatwork 
Seatwork Based on Number Groups . . 22 
Primary Stories 
Ape with a Cape Ruth M. Tensen 26 
Nancy’s Valentines Dena Roberts 26 
Ground Hog Day Hazel Cederborg 27 
First Journeys Eleanor Lawrence 27 
Stories for Older Children 
Rosita’s Lucky Cap.. Marguerite Chapin 28 
Two Isn't a Crowd...... Jack W. Hankins 28 
TE EE ULE AIR ALLE ARTA LI Lee Wyndham 29 
A Horse in the House ...Jane Andrews 29 
Program Material 
Don’t Be Late—Song Ruth Stephens Porter 31 
At the Post Office—Play ; Alice Rude 32 
Negro History Week—Assembly Program ......Mlizabeth F. Noon 32 
ok be A EAE TEE ES LIAL LON 33 
Days of Darkness—Play ..Dorothy F. Thompson 34 
Mother’s Baking Cookies—Song__ Ella Stratton Colbo & Isabelle Groetzinger 35 
The Gettysburg Address—Play. Lawrence T. Root 36 
Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 87-40 
Handwork 
Make » Patriotic Present to Take Home -..Cynthia Allen 41 
Silhouette Valentines Helen Wolfe 42 
Flowery Valentines Kathryn Jerome Twomey 43 
A Valentine for Mother Dorothy Buck 43 
A Pop-Up Valentine Lucile Rosencrans 43 
A Lincoln Log Cabin Agnes Choate Wonson 45 
Lacy Valentines ‘ Sara R. McIntire 45 
Making a Fiber Rug Ninay R. Gonthier 46 
Circles and Strings siete Jessie Todd 47 
Spatter-Print Valentines ...Leora E. Stoudt 48 
A Toy Table for Children to Mak: W. Carlisle Anderson 49 
From Shapeless Clay to Ceramic Animal. Patricia Ternes 50 
Special Occasions in February (See Day by Day; also page 15) 
February Second 
Ground Hog Day—Story — Hazel Cederborg 27 
Edison’s Birthday 
A Great American Born in February stipaelbedtia Charles Beck 30 
Lincoln's Birthday 
Verse for February Days sAieritiaataliliniainsiniciniaisiiaiieay en 
The Gettysburg Address—Play Lawrence T. Root 36 
A Lincoln Log Cabin—Handwork Agnes Choate Wonson 45 
Negro History Week—February 12-19 
Gardenia Brown—Story............. Jean Hogan Dudley 6 
Negro History Week—Play....... ....Elizabeth F. Noon 32 
For Valentine Day 
Who'll Buy My Valentines?— 
An Arithmetic Experience William M. Mahoney 19 
Nancy’s Valentines ..Dena Roberts 26 
PSU CR SO EEA a. Alice Rude 32 
sone cau nemapieonieintamnmatinmmsinmntaen 33 
Silhouette Valentines—Handwork een. Helen Wolfe 42 
Flowery Valentines—Handwork Kathryn Jerome Twomey 43 
A Valentine for Mother—Handwork Dorothy Buck 43 
A Pop-Up Valentine—Handwork Lucile Rosencrans 43 
Lacy Valentines—Handwork......... Sara R. McIntire 45 
Spatter-Print Valentines—Handwork ..Leora E. Stoudt 48 
Washington's Birthday 
“The Washington Family”—Edward Savage ——< 
“The Washington Family”—An Appreciation Lesson Harriet Garrels 23 
A Horse in the House—Story Jane Andrews 29 
Verse for February Days pi ab icialithailes 33 
Days of Darkness—Play Dorothy F. Thompson 34 
Make a Patriotic Present to Take Home—Handwork.......... Cynthia Allen 41 
Day by Day (February Classroom Activities) ....Eama Hackett 51-53 
Travel 
Try a Travel-Study Vacation Abroad! Ruth E. Caldwell 54-55 
Honorable Mention 1949 Travel Contest . & 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (including Club Exchange) 56 


Your Counselor Service ieee 1) ane 
Let’s Laugh, 3,5 ... . Contributors, Take Note! 4... . 
Our Coupon Section, 70, 72, 74, 76, 80 
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THE INSTRUCTOR IS 
ON THE AIR 


California 
ATTENTION! 
The Teacher of the Month 
will be honored at Station 


KTMS. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Feb. 8, 4:00 p.m., P.S.T. 


WATCH YOUR LOCAL PAPERS FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Let's Laugh 


The bright remarks that children mak 
ge a source of pleasure to all of us. 
po you know an amusing one? Send it 
pus, and if it is published, we will 

you one dollar. All items should 
ie typed or written in ink, one item 
ipa sheet. Your name and address 
ould appear on each sheet. Be sure 
jp use your own first name. Mail all 
jems “to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
fontributions for this column cannot 
he acknowledged nor can they be re- 
famed if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered reé je cted. 





The teacher was comparing old 
and modern customs. “Tommy,” 
the asked, ‘if George Washington 
came back to life, what do you sup- 

he would do first.” 

Without hesitation, Tommy re- 
plied, “Get a pair of long pants.” 

VIVIAN POWELL 
Perry, Missouri 


At the end of a recess period, 
one of my first-grade boys came 
into the schoolhouse all wet from 
playing in the snow. He said, 
"Miss Williams, I wish I were a 
girl; then my clothes would be too 
short to get wet.” 

VERNA WILLIAMS 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


A principal asked a new teacher 
how she was getting on with her 
work. She told him that after 
teaching hard for a month, a child 
went up to a number-work chart 
and read, “I see Jane.” 

ANNIE BELLE PITTMAN 
Union, South Carolina 


My four-year-old daughter was 
visiting the chicken house. When 
she noticed some large nails above 
the roosts, she exclaimed. “Oh, 
Dad, what are those big nails for?” 

“Don’t you know?” he asked. 

“Oh, they are for the chickens to 
hang their red hats on when they go 
to roost,” she decided. 

Peart F. Smiru 
Walton, West Virginia 


One of my first-graders came 
bursting into the room saying, “I 
hear you’re going to get married.” 

I told him that I was not. 

“It must be you,” he said. 

Just then a little girl spoke up, 
“Don’t be silly. She can’t get 
married; she’s a school teacher!” 

Marcaret J. CarTEeR 
Prince Albert, Saskachewan 


Canada 


One day, when the weather was 
very warm and humid, I asked my 
pupils whether they were uncom- 
fortably warm. “Yes,” said one 
little boy, “my face is leaking.” 

Dorotuy M. Fancy 
Vorcester, Massachusetts 





MONEY 





SPARE TIME 


PLEASANT WA 
. *% $50 iS YOURS 
selling 100 boxes’ greeting cords at $1. Sta- 
er napkins with nome on. Send for selling 
somples on approvel. Costs nothing to try 
ait, 370 PLANE ST., DEPT. 24, NEWARK 2, WN. J, 






| 


Our first-grade teacher, who was 
giving her pupils practice in num- 
ber recognition, held up a flash 


card with the number six, and 
asked Brian for the answer. His 
hesitation to name the number 


caused a sympathetic but rather 

precocious neighbor to say, “I'll 

give you a clue: two times three.” 
Epwin G. HERMANNI 
Pompton Lake, New Jersey 





Washington: 
“I don’t know,” Jim replied. 
“Time will tell.” 


Washington 


999 


MARGARET 
Vandalia, 


Jim, a pupil in grade school, re- 
fused to sew, thinking it beneath 
the dignity of any ten-year-old boy. 

“George 
said his teacher. 
sider yourself better than George 


sewed,” 
“Do you con- 


BUTLER 
Missouri 





In answer to. the question, 
“What is the distinction between 
natural environment and man- 
made environment?” one science 
paper read, “Natural environment 
is energy from nature. Man-made 
environment is energy from vita- 
min pills.” 

BERNARDINE MUMME 
Dallas, Texas 
(Continued on page 5) 








Teachers write that 
IPANA’S 5-Way Plan 
gets results 


Letters from thousands of teachers praise 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. They say its regular use 
greatly increases the effectiveness of their 
dental health units. 


“This is the fourth year I’ve used 
your helpful Ipana Plan,” writes one 
teacher. Another explains, “Not only 
has your free material inspired our 
children to brush their teeth and mas- 
sage their gums, but it has helped 
greatly in getting dental work done.” 

To get Ipana’s 5-Way Plan, send in the 
coupon below. See how this Plan will help 
you increase children’s interest in caring for 


teeth and gums both. 





Regular check-ups by the dentist are a must for well- 
cared-for teeth. Let the individual Dental Certificates 
help you encourage frequent dental visits and prompt 
dental correction. 





er 





A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR TEACHING DENTAL CARE 





Lively lessons can he developed from the teacher’s manual and the colorful wall 
chart. Children will better understand the three elements of dental health 
dental correction and dental care. 














Teacher’s Manual ‘Use This 


5-Way Plan for Dental 


Health.” 


Colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?’ 


Daily Care Score Sheet for 
checking class on dental care 
and other good grooming 
practices. 











Toothbrushing model 
— larger-than-life- 
size cardboard model 
of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demon- 
strations. 








FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom 
use, including an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at right. 


Letter to Parents 
enlists parents’ 
aid in following 


= } 
= through athome. 
vy Diagramofiooth 
a my brushing tech- 
nique on reverse 
_: 


side. 


Attractive four- 
color Dental 
Health Certifi- 
cates for award- 
ing to your 
pupils. 
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- diet, 


Parents appreciate your aid in help- 
ing their children develop the practice 
of toothbrushing and gum massage 
right after eating. The Letter to Par- 
ents will inform them of your work 
and help them follow through at home. 


Healthier gums, cleaner teeth 


IPANA for BOTH! 


(One class) 


——-—---------------- | 
Bristol-Myers Co., | 
Educational Service Dept. NI-20 | 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. | 
IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: | 

Teacher's Manual Wall Chart | 
Toothbrushing Model Daily Care Score Sheets 
Dental Certificates Letter to Parents | 
NAME eer maceigeiae 
NAME OF SCHOOL wore Pest | 
SCHOOL ADDRESS a 
ciTY. STATE nip te 
NO. OF ] 
GRADE_____CLASSROOMS__ ENROLLMENT WWW | 
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cayey Summer School 
in the 


Cool Reekleg 








UNIVERSITY 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
@ superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 
JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
goons houses, creative arts program, con- 
erences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
° in beautiful new University residences and 
typical tuition ond fees. 


lat the = 
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DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. T 


NAME____ . _ 
ST. AND NO. — 


¥ 








CITY, STATE 











Yoo, VOUE It's easy to earn BIG 
MONEY in your spare time! Merely 
take orders from friends, others for gorgeous Artistic 
Everyday Cards. No experience needed. Amazing 
value “Flower Basket” Assortment of 15 cards for all 
occasions sel!s fast at $1. roe you up to 100% Profit. 
Also PLASTIC and Metallic Assortments, Gift 
Wraps, Humorous, Napkins, Per- 
sonalized Stationery, many others. 
Send coupyn for samples TODAY 
Start earning at once! 








648 WAY ST., ELMIRA, 


H Rash “Flower Becket and - Tay, ortte | 
assortments VA 

| pl pos PRE Imprint Samples. l 
! GRE pcessessassnsnsassesssessce== success ! 
| 0 EEE | 
2 AE enaianen es od 








Now Ready! 


EASY STEPS IN MANU- 
— phe SERIES 


oy — n E. hewry 


by I. Vietor Berger, Ph.D. nee m R. Rossbach 
Our First Number Book - - s. $3 
Our Second Number Book . 
(Ready Feb. ist) 
1 REVIEW EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


100 
by William Jansen ; og. New York City Schools) 





Gueptestery Ne . - $ .30 
A complete fund. in A 
Cech in Graces l toe. 
Answers tor above 


S .25 
Orde: now or send fer complete catalog No. a 
NOBLE and NOBLE, 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Piace New York 3, N.Y. 
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(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How To Suspmir MATERIAL 


. Use double-spaced typing on 
one ‘dis of plain white paper 8%” 


x 11%, (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself, ) 
2. State number of words in 


manuscript. 


Primary stories: 400-800 words. 


Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words. 
Articles: 1500-1800 words. 


Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4, State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by February first for the 
September issue). 

F Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 

1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining it. 

All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned, 


Share Your Units 
of Work 


After your class has enjoyed a 
valuable science or social-studies 
unit, why not share the experience 
with other elementary teachers 
through our pages? Send us a de- 
scription of your procedures, learn- 
ings, and culminating activities, in 
outline or narrative form. Include 
photographs of displays, collections, 
art work, and other related activ- 
ities. Be sure to give sources of 
, factual information. 
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\ARTISTA® TEMPERA is used 
so frequently for wash drawings 
that many teachers and students 
forget that one of Artista’s impor- 
tant purposes is for poster and 
show card lettering. These smooth, 
creamy colors cover large or small 
areas evenly and completely and 
can be used over a first coat with- 
out flaking off. Available in 26 
colors including black, white, gold 
and silver, and in all size jars, from 
Student to Gallon sizes. 


SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Do you know them? Hundreds of teachers have used | 


them as aids in the teaching of art, literature, history, 


etc., to make these subjects more interesting 
child. 


to the 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings 
for only TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, sit 
5% x 8 A smaller size, 3 x 314, at ONE CENT each 
Why not send 60 cents TODAY for a choice collection 
of 30 art subjects, or 30 selected especially for 


children? 


Or for 30 on the February birthdays of Washington, 
Lincoln, etc., 60 cents. Every school room should have 


this collection. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 
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s 


card over the 
other, the pupil 
progressively 
divides the “pie’’ 
and sees the re- 
lation of fractions 
to each other and 
to the whole unit. 











with 





1/16, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 1/12, 
ing colors. 


Set No. 263, Price $2.00 








Me ore FRACTIONS 
a “BUG-A-B00"? 
Make them SIMPLE 

the IDEAL Fraction Wheel 


Here at last is a visual aid with which the 
teacher can present this subject simply 
and clearly. Demonstrates 1/2, 1/4, 1/8; 
1/5 and 1/10. 
Expertly designed in beautiful contrast 
Complete with directions. 
ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLIER. 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, i. 
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» Human | 
B Tit-Tat-To 


OMA MASSEY 


her of Physical Education, 
rd School, Wilmette, Illinois | 






found this to be an inter- 
S quiet game for children from 
Mamcond to the eighth grades. It 
Ladiferent way of playing an old | 
ame which people call “Old Cat” | 
aeTit-Tat-lo.” In its original 
igmit is played by two players on 
mr or on the blackboard. We 
ppeople to play the game and 
cal “Human Tit-Tat-To.” 
The game is played between two 
of an equal or nearly equal 
of players. Since physical 
y has no part in the play we 
fen place the girls on one team 
bad the boys on the other. Nine 
irs are placed in rows of three 
othe floor, facing in the same di- 
See drawing below. 
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Toss a coin to see which team 
has the first play. The team win- 
ning the toss sends the first player 
its line of players out to sit in 
ne of the chairs he chooses. Then 
¢ second team sends its first play- | 
Ty et out to choose and sit in a chair. 
Each team has a turn until all the 
ma are filled or until one team 
ucceeds in seating three players in 
h vertical, horizontal, or diagonal 
row of chairs. The first team to 
oe pccomplish this wins a point. When 
to the either team is able to gain three 
seats in a row, the Cat gets a point, 


inti 
> ‘tie POd the second team starts the next 
T each ftry. If one team scores a point, the 


—_ ~ team starts the next time. 
Play enough times for all team 


ington, members to play at least twice. 
“| Allow no coaching. Gasping or 
nts, [otherwise indicating that a player is 


making a mistake while being seat- 
ed constitutes coaching. Give a 
point to the opponents for any 
oaching done by a team. 


5 
? 


Let’s Laugh 


F (Continued from page 3) 


_A primary class, visiting the local 
library, became interested in a 
Norman Rockwell panel of various 
1e book characters. As the librarian 
ly |Pemted out the different figures, 
8, fone child asked her about Aladdin, 


). — fand she told the story of the magic 
+ lamp. Then the little boy raised 
This hand. 


“Can you buy lamps like that to- 
day?” he asked seriously. 

v DorotHy TooKkER 
New York, N.Y. 











William was reading from his 
history book, “George Washington 
was born February 22, a.p. 1732.” 

“What does the a.p. stand for?” 
asked the teacher. 

William pondered, puzzled for a 
moment, and then exclaimed, “I 
don’t know exactly. But I think it 
must be ‘After Dark.’ ” 

MarcaRet BUTLER 
Vandalia, Missouri 





“What size, please?” the shoe 
clerk asked Sandra’s mother. 

Annoyed by sore feet, she replied, 
“Oh, the biggest, widest shoes you 
have.” 

Sandra, thinking her mother 
should not have said that, an- 
nounced, “She really has very little 
feet for her age.” 

Grace MitcHeELt CRocKETT 
Toyah, Texas 








We had learned the Virginia 
Reel in our physical-education pe- 
riod. Some time later, after we 
had practiced a number of different 
dances, I asked Robert to choose a 
dance he liked. His face broke in- 
to the brightest smile I’ve seen for 
a long time when he said, “Oh, let’s 
dance the Ginger Ale!” 

ELEANOR M. Srutr 
Boise, Idaho 









Conserve your time and stimulate your students’ ’ P —_ 1521 


minds with these modern and effective teaching tcols. 
Slidefilms bring the study of science to life. Each film 
is prepared by a staff of authorities fully qualified 


MAKE SCIENCE A 
“ae FASCINATING ADVENTURE 


5k 


in the field and correlated with courses of study. The 
films are well organized. They are extremely flexible 


—allowing the instructor to place special emphasis 
on or to supplement any portion of the film. 





general subject. 


LIGHTED 
PICTURES 


Four series of Science Adventures slidefilms give 
broad general coverage of the Earth, the Sky, 
Water Life (in color) and Basic Bird Study. Each 
series is composed of from 5 to 7 individual films 
organized for a detailed study of elements of the 


Lighted pictures hold students’ attention. Everyone in 
the class can see them clearly and a picture can be 
held on the screen for discussion until.the instructor is 
sure that each point is understood by every student. 


Order your slidefilm kits today! 


These films may be purchased through a nationwide dealer organization. All prices plus sales tax where applicable. 














THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Please enter our order for the films checked below. 


SKY SERIES (Complete)......... $31.50 


WATER LIFE SERIES (Complete)... $43.50 


0 A Multitude of Sums... ........ cate bets . $4.50 C Life in Ponds, Lakes and Streams............ $6.75 
0 Stories of the Constellations............ $4.50 ] Small Fresh-water Animals and Insects... .... . $6.75 
© The Sun's Family............ 7 $4.50 [) Fresh-water Shellfish and Amphibians... ..... $6.75 
0 Interesting Things About the Planets.......... $4.50 (0 Fresh-woter Turtles and Fish................ $6.75 
©) Our Neighbor, the Moon... ............55. $4.50 0) Keeping on Aquarium....................-. $6.75 
0) The Changing Moon. .... 0.0... cece eeeeees $4.50 0 Plants and Strange Animals of the Sea $6.75 
1) How We Learn About the Sky.............. $4.50 ( Shellfish of the Seashore... .............555 $6.75 
OUR EARTH SERIES (Complete)...$22.50 nom 
0 How We Think Our Earth Came to Be....... . $4.50 
(© Our Earth Is Changing. . 94.80 Croutestion 
1) How Rocks Are Formed.................... $4.50 

Address 


[) The Story of the Earth We Find in the Rocks... $4.50 
Cl The Soll........ ro need ALBA at 


All Prices F.O.B. Detroit-—Subject to Change Without Notice. 


BASIC BIRD STUDY SERIES ! 
(Complete).............. $27.00 
(0 The Structure of Birds..............005: $4.50 
0 Adaptations of Birds... ... 2... ..0.0005 $4.50 
Sp Sst emenecd ct veiescsusabane $4.50 
0 The Migrations of Birds. ............... $4.50 
] How Birds Serve Man... ..........445. $4.50 
OC) Helping the Birds... .. 2... cae cee eeee $4.50 
Position 
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Our World 
Cut-Outs 


The Full-Color 
Cut-Outs of Foreign Countries 


FORMERLY 75 cents 


50¢ ff | f 


ree. 
lf our children are to know a world of peace and security they must first develop an under- 
standing of the peoples cf our world. Help them BEGIN NOW—with OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS 
—to get acquainted with average families in each of 12 foreign lands, to know their homes 
their native animals and pets .. . how they live, dress, travel, work, and play. 
Each Cut-Out contains 16 pages, each 82 x 11% with at least 30 cut-outs in full colors. 
Teachers everywhere consider it a foremost educational aid. 


OUR 
WORLD 

























Caat- Ora og 


¢ 


Famous 


Due to greatly increased pro- 
duction as a result of enor- 
mously expanding sales NOW 
ONLY . 





ANNOUNCING! “ISRAEL” = [hs Fopler cutout will be 
ee oa Gare ee 
——FREE/—_, 
Colored World Map, 6 by 4 ft. Seampei’s Gta 





With each order of 3 of more books—you 
will receive FREE a World Map, in full color, 
to help your pupils locate these interesting 
countries in relation to their own. 


Safeco 


FREE 


Special Quantity Offer—-NEW LOW PRICES! 
3-10 copies Formerly 70c each NOW ONLY 
11 or more Formerly 65c each NOW ONLY = 40c 


Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. INST 
copies of the OUR WORLD Cut-Outs indi- 


for the order at the rates shown above. 








45c¢ 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
cated below. | enclose $ 


N. American Ind ans Australia India 
Eskimos of Alaska Netherlands Arabia France 
Switzerland Mexico China Africa 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 






A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACK AGE— 
Unsurpassed In 





SUPRA RPAER SESSION 




















MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR SUMMER 
STUDY—subjects offered field of scientific | 
interest total more than 1,500. This distinguished institution offers an 


in every education and 
unexcelled program of extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, 
lectures, and other social events, Celebrating its hundredth anniversary 
the University offers many new and unique programs; language residence 
houses, opera workshop, seminar in international relations, curriculum 


workshops, American studies program, cconomi workshop, and the like. 


A distinguished faculty, 
numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the nation’s university 


augmented by outstanding guest teachers, 


libraries and laboratories equipped with the most modern apparatus 
offer unparalleled opportunity for graduate work and research, 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Write now for complete b 
507 4 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA | 
ERENCE A IE OR SOSA 


ulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session 
dministration Building 
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“>| Gardenia Brown 


} 
JEAN HOGAN DUDLEY 


His is a happy, happy, happy 
7. day!” sang Gardenia Brown. 
“I’m wearing my new yellow dress, 
and it shines like the sun, and I’m 
coing to school for the very first 
time!” 
“There said Gardenia’s 
| mama, “I’ve fixed your hair in neat 
| little pigtails. Now go out on the 

porch and wait for me, sweetheart. 
| and don’t get dirty.” 

From the porch she could see so 
far. Away off in the distance the 
San Francisco Bay was a deep, cool 
blue, and the Bay Bridge across it 
looked as thin and shiny as a spider 
web. Down the street the houses 

in neat with the sun 
shining brightly down on them. 

“They look like dancing girls in 
beautiful golden sang 
Gardenia Brown. 

“I sure do admire your pretty 
called Aunt Lou from the 
porch of the house next door. 

“Don’t you be spoiling her,” said 
Mama, from the 
“Don’t you be turning her head!” 
Mama could hardly hide the pride 
she felt for her daughter. “Hold 
tight to my hand, Gardenia, child, 
while we walk down the stairs. We 
are going to school.” 

The wind was blowing as they 
went along the street... The trees 
blew, and the clouds blew, and the 
sea gulls circled around overhead. 
riding on 
moved almost as fast as the wind. 

“Tt’s like music, Mama,” laughed 
Gardenia. 

“What's like music, honey?” 

“Everything is rolling along like 








” 
now, 


stood rows 


dresses,” 


clothes,” 


coming house. 


Two big boys bicycles 


music, rolling and rolling along,” 
answered Gardenia. 

In front of the schoolhouse there 
was soft and creamy 
white lilies were growing under the 
row of windows. Mama gripped 
Gardenia’s hand tightly as they en- 
tered the building. They walked 
down the long hall, and Mama 
opened the door marked “Office.” 
She bravely marched up to the man 
behind the desk. 

“Mr. Principal,” she began at 
once, “that is, I hope you are the 
Principal.” 

The Principal smiled, and little 
laughing lines crinkled around his 
blue eyes. “Yes, I’m the Principal. 
Can I help you?” 


green crass, 


Union Settler.ent Association 


Courtesy, 





During her first day Gardenia learned 
to tell stories with paints and brushes. 
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Blocks fit in grooved rack. 64 letters, Ne wind 
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“This is my little girl, Gardenia 

” Mama said proudly. “I 

want you should take good care of 

ber, because—this is her first day of 
hoo! !”” 

When Mama had gone, Gardenia 
fit a big lump come into her 
wat. The Principal took her 
down the long hall and opened the 
door of the first-grade room. In 
# the room there were children with 
red hair and yellow hair and black 
tir; with straight hair and curly 
jair and very, very curly hair. 
Mis Blaine, the teacher, seated 
Gardenia by the window. 

“In the first grade we’re going to 
learn to read,” Miss Blaine was say- 
ino. “We're going to read: from 
ely books like these.” She held 
up a bright red book, full of pic- 
tures and stories. 

All of a sudden words came into 
Mardenia’s mouth, and she simply 
had to say them. 

“IT know how to read already,” 
she announced quite loudly. “My 






\ildren mama taught me.” 
All the eyes in the room were 
‘out a tuned toward Gardenia. 
lifting “Would you like to come up in 
front and read for us?” Miss Blaine 
ritely! asked, holding out the book. 


It was so quiet Gardenia could 
hear her heart beating. Her new 
white shoes tapped on the floor as 
she walked to the front of the room. 
Carefully she took the book from 
‘Miss Blaine, and looked inside it. 
words,” 









we “But these are new rds,’ 
. thought Gardenia. “Mama didn’t 
| teach me all these words!” 
/ Everyone was waiting. It was so 
fi still. All at once Gardenia knew 
RE Bwhat to do. “I can tell this story 
flat without any book-words,” she de- 
cided. 
“Oh, this is an easy book,” 
crmvesy Gardenia said. Pretending to 
study the first page she began, “It 
r says that there was once a little 
brown girl, and she bought a pretty 
LATE | yellow dress that shone like the sun, 


on account of it was the first day of 
school. 

“It says that the sun shone on the 
houses on her street so that they 
looked like golden dancing girls, 
and everything else was rolling 
along like music—the wind, the 
clouds, and boys on bicycles, too. 

“It says in this book that the 
teacher Gardenia stopped to 
glance shyly at Miss Blaine, and 
then back down at the book, “the 
teacher looked like the white lilies 
that grow under the schoolhouse 
windows.” 

Gardenia stopped short, for at 
G that moment she heard a little gig- 
YS gling sound from all around the 

room. A terrible thought came in- 
toher mind. They knew. Every- 
body knew that she was reading 
the wrong words! 

“T reckon,” stammered Gardenia, 
“I reckon I read it all wrong.” 
And then in a tiny ashamed voice 
she said, “I’d better go home now.” 
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“No, no, no!” said Miss Blaine. 
“That was a beautiful story.” 

“We want to hear the rest of the 
book. We want to hear the end of 
the story,” insisted some of the chil- 
dren eagerly. 

Gardenia sat down at her desk 
and laid her head on her arms. 
“There isn’t any more story,” she 
sobbed. ‘“‘No more at all.” And 
her voice came out all muffled. 

“Yes, there is!” declared a boy 
with a splash of freckles across his 
nose. “J know the end.” 





“All right, Johnny, tell us the 
end of the story,” said Miss Blaine. 

“It says,” Johnny began to talk 
very fast, “that school was fun, and 
the little girl with the yellow dress 
had such a good time there.” 

Gardenia raised her head to lis- 
ten. Everyone was looking at 
Johnny. 

“The story said,” Johnny con- 
tinued, “that the teacher and all of 
the children like the little brown 
girl with the sunny yellow dress, be- 
cause she is so nice!” 





Then everyone in the room was 
nodding and smiling. “Yes, yes,” 
they agreed. And then everyone 
looked at Gardenia and smiled. 

A great wave of happiness flood- 
ed over Gardenia. For the second 
time that morning, words came in- 
to her mouth, and she simply had 
to: say them. 

“I know the very, very end,” she 
announced quite loudly. “It says 
It says that this was a happy, hap- 
py, happy day for the little girl!” 

And it was! 





Teach Small Fry Their Favorite Stories... 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR" 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N.J. «x 


a 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


\ a? Send for FREE 20-page booklet describing 
the entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. Illus- 
trated in bold, full-color, happy art. 


af with 


yvTUE Nipper 


os 


on RGA Victor Records ! 


The new “Little Nipper’’ Series of RCA Victor Children’s Records 
will be welcomed by all teachers. These new records make classroom 
learning by youngsters an inspirational experience. 


‘Little Nipper’’ has picked the well-known stories—all the 
familiar favorites children love best. Famous stars of the screen and 
radio recorded them in ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Storybook Albums, Picture 
Albums and Showpieces. Records are non-breakable and are designed 


for easy use by children. 


NEW “Little Nipper” Storybook Record Albums 


A children’s picture book and 2-record album combined. 12 to 24 
pages of story and jolly, full-color pictures. Text completely 


Could, Pinocchio, etc. 


keyed to the narration on the records. Children look at pictures 
and read the story while listening to records. The complete set 
. consists of 8 familiar children’s stories—The Little Engine That 


Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records, 


NEW “Little Nipper” Picture Albums 
and Storybook Showpieces 


>») Two or three non-breakable records in color-illustrated albums 
Ly (78 rpm) and storybook showpieces (45 rpm) of the favorite stories 
Bambi, Johnny Appleseed, Pecos Bill and Dumbo. 


Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records, 


NEW “Little Nipper” Showpieces 


One or two record showpiece container with dramatically illus- 
trated text. Complete set consists of 9 stories popular with 
youngsters—Pee-Wee the Piccolo, Songs of Raggedy Ann, etc. 


Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records, 





Camden, N. J. 
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Address - 
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Educational Sales Dept. 46B, 
Radio Corporation of America, 









Please send me illustrated booklet on the ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Story- 
book Albums, Picture Albums and Showpieces. 
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When did you learn to think? 


Was it in the important years of kindergarten 
and first grade, those pre-reading years when chil- 


dren 
swift, 


Thelma Gwinn 
Child Study 


believes the 


tion, 


learn 
sure-footed progress’ 


to learn 
She has spent fifteen years of research under sponsorship of the 


\merican 


or fail to learn—the skills that permit 
Thurstone, Director of the 

Chicago Board of Educa- 
¢ are the years when pupils /rarn 


Division, 


Dr 


Council on Education analyzing the 


structure 





THURSTONE 


of mind. 


What she has learned she has incorporated in a set of workbooks called 


The Learning to Think Series 


3 play-and-learn picture workbooks designed to 


help you help children learn how to learn. 


Each workbook consists of 


e to think and receive ideas in terms ol 


words 


e to understand ideas in terms of space 


e to see relationships between ideas 


to reason 


e to work with ideas in terms of number 


® to perceive quickly 


e to develop memor) 


20-minute picture-lessons, sufficient 


for a semester. Classroom charts are supplied to help the teacher in 


group instruction 


For detailed information on the Learning to Think Series, use this coupon 





To. Science Kesearch Associates 
From 
Name 
Address City 
[ send me a free descriptive brochure 
©) send me specimen sets of all 3 workbooks plus 


charts for the special * 


Instructor” 


228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 


Position 


State 


Manuals and sample classroom 
price of $1.50. (A savings of $1.50) 


Author of the play, 


| there is also 
within the 
classroom teacher. 
the teacher 


responsibilities of 
or, 
tive teaching and to 


| 
] 
| 
| improve. 
| such device, 
most satisfactory. 


ters. In ‘the 


good base from which to 


ance of the puppet and 
tion and possible criticism. 


child may, to a point, lose his 


dramatics. 
he is further helped by the fact 
he is shielded from the staring 











| of the puppet theater. 





Speech Improvement through Puppe 


LAWRENCE T. ROOT 8 
“The Gettysburg Address,” 


While there is general agreement 
that actual corrective speech work 
should be the exclusive concern of 
the teacher or supervisor of speech, 
agreement that the 
work of ‘speech improvement lies 


In this endeav- 
is in constant need 
of devices to promote more effec- 
interest the 
pupils in making sincere efforts to 
The puppet show is one 
and I have found it 


In considering the puppet theater 
as an aid in speech improvement, 
we must consider common difficul- 
ties that the teacher often encoun- 
case of the shy child, 
we find that the necessary concern 
for the activities of his puppet is a 
work. 
First, the speech and the appear- 
not the 
child himself are there for observa- 


shy identity in favor of the different 
personality of his character, a point 
frequently stressed in educational 
In this case, however, 


of the audience by the front sc 


36 


page 





Calling attention to faulty gp 
in the case of young children 4g ; 
times has an adverse e fTects ind 
emphasis on any speech defegtig) 
any age is inadvisable. Howe: 
the teacher may say, “I can’t} 
Red Ridinghood very well.” y 
criticism then seems to be leveled; 
the character and not the child, 

While having to speak from hel 
hind a curtain might be consid 
ered a hindrance to being heard, ; 
also presents an obvious challenge 
to be heard in spite of it. In work. 
ing to improve enunciation and 
projection the child will realize thaj 
he must speak clearly and slowh 
and pronounce each word carefulh 
and distinctly. 

The idea of using puppets in pre: 
senting our play “The Gettysbur 
Address” came from Jane Mille 
a pupil who has had experienc 
with puppetry as a hobby. § 
and four other girls made the pup 
pets at home and costumed then 
with the help of Jane’s mother, 

The other children had not op 
erated puppets before, but the; 


the 


The 


own 

























caught on quickly. We rehea 
about eight times before our fi 
public performance. The child 
did not object to memorizing thé 
speeches since it was apparent thaj 
holding on to scripts and manipuy 
lating puppets did not go together. 
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, WASHBURNE INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 
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Six sets of cards, 
learning of the basic 


Self - Teaching 


2x3 in., for the 
arithmetic facts. 


all self-instructive and 
The problem 


is on one 


side, the problem and answer on the other. 


” The cards are 
self-corrective. 
N415 The clipped corner 


enables even 


young children to be sure the cards are 


side foremost. This is 
published cards. 


SET 1 MEANING 


0 to 20. 





N416 


20, and 0. 
three cards. 


alone. On the 


them. The pictures, 
are arranged 


arrangement. Pictures 
Tannelli. N415 


For 
Consists of 100 cards, 


In box. N416 


sists of 100 cards, 


the basic 100 units 


in three 
for each number so that the child will 
realize that the number of pictures or 
dots is the significant thing, not the 


arranged right. end up and the right 


a new feature in 


OF NUMBERS 


For learning the meaning of numbers 
Consists of 63 cards. 
30 cards teach the numbers 1 to 10, the 
last 33 cards teach the numbers 11 to 
For each number there are 

On one side is the number 
reverse are 
(cards 1 to 10) or domino dots (cards 11 
to 20) with the number printed under 


The first 


pictures 


or domino dots, 


different ways 


are by Margaret 


SET 2. ADDITION 


learning addition combinations. 


each giving one 


of the basic combinations on one side, 
combination with answer on 


reverse. 


SET 3 SUBTRACTION 


For learning subtraction facts. 


Con- 


each giving one of 


of subtraction 


(such as -3 ) on one side and same unit, 
with answer, on the reverse. 


N417 


Self - Conrecting 
SET 3A 
SUBTRACTION-BY-ADDITION 


For introducing subtraction facts 
through the corresponding addition 
facts, that is, through the “subtraction- 
by-addition” method. The problem is 
in the form of indicated addition with 
the answer given and one of the ad- 
dends missing. The answer side of the 
card gives the complete problem with 
the missing addend in place. N417A 


SET 4 MULTIPLICATION 
For learning multiplication facts. 
Consists of 100 cards, each giving one 
of the 100 basic multiplication com- 
binations on one side, combinations with 
answer on the reverse. N418 


SET 5 DIVISION 


For learning short division facts. 
Consists of 90 cards, each giving one 
of the basic 90 units of short division 
(such as 7/63) on one side, the same 
unit, with answer on the reverse. N419 

Weight 3 oz. each set 


A teacher’s manual containing valu- 
able suggestions is supplied with orders 
of one dozen or more. 

55 cents Single Unit; 
box in dozen lots. 


MINIMUM ORDER—2 BOXES—S$1.10  25c 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
No orders accepted unless accompanied by postal 
note, money order or check. 


45 cents per 





Upon receipt of 10¢ in coin or 
stamps, our LATEST CATALOG 
listing 300 different units of arith- 
metic and reading devices will be 
sent. 
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Inventory Tests of the Number Facts 
THE SOURCE OF INACCURACY in COMPUTA- 
TION. When a pupil is inaccurate in computation, 
in most cases it is because he has failed to mastet 


some of the fundamental combinations. 

THE INVENTORY TESTS do two things: (1) The 
easily reveal the combinations the pupil does -_ 
know, or knows imperfectly (diagnostic test) ; am 


2) they make it possible to put in his hands a 
effective means of mastering promptly by himself just 
the combinations on which he fails (remedial work). 
When he finds that he need not study the whole 390 
combinations, but only a few on which he failed, 3¢ 
feels encouraged. 





B104. Inventory test of the 100 addition facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 85c a dozen. Weight 6 @ 
— at least one key.) : 

04K. Key for the preceding, with automat 
. sometial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 

B108. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 85c a dozen. Weight 6 
(Order, also, at least one key.) 

B108K. Key for the preceding, with automati¢ 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three fo 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. “ 

B112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 85 cents a dozm 
Weight 6 oz. (Order, also, at least one key.) . 

6112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three fr 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 

8123. Inventory test of the 90 division facts se 
arately, 10 cents each, 85c a dozen. Weight 6 @ 
(Order, also, at least one key.) . 

B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatit 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 1 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 

A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventor 


tests is included with each purchase of avy © 
above units. 
MINIMUM ORDER—2 DOZEN OF ANY 
COMBINATION 
No orders accepted unless accompanied by post 
note, money order or cheok. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
2921 West 63rd, Chicago 29 
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The Biggest 
YounG AMERICA 


Bargain 
EVER! 


iF YOU ACT NOW 


SPECIAL Get Acquainted OFFER 
FOR TEACHERS WHO 
WANT THE THRILL 
OF EXUBERANT 


Pupil Response! 


FREE 2 BIG BONUS ISSUES 
PLUS Valuable Aids Listed 














YOUNG AMERICA for grades 6-9—A teaching 


package that sparkles—a real bargain! All 
editorial...no advertising. Helps you teach 
news, geography, history, science, English, 
civics, character-building. Encourages pupil- 
response with games, quizzes, sports, humor, 
photos, drawings and fiction. Only 45¢ per 
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pupil for 16 colorful issues—plus two extra bonus 
issues free. 

YOUNG AMERICA READER for grades 4 & 5 
& YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR READER—2 & 3 
New, stimulating, colorful. These two exciting 
graded weeklies develop reading-to-learn, read- 
ing-to-do, and reading-for-fun. They help you 
develop “the WHOLE CHILD.” Only 35c¢ per 
pupil for 16 sprightly issues—plus two extra 
bonus issues free. 


| FREE—TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY— 
WITH YOUR ORDER FOR 
10 OR MORE COPIES. 


TWO BIG BONUS issues in January, if 


you mail coupon now. 


WEEKLY DESK COPY. 


WEEKLY TEACHER EDITION. Back- 
ground material, suggestions for activi- 
ties, sources of free and low cost aids. 


* 

THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC with our 

. compliments .. . a lively 32-pg. fact-packed 

book. Valuable information on teacher 

tenure, pensions and 50 other subjects. (Regular 
price 25e—free with coupon.) 

biographies of 


5 AMERICAN PROFILES—-32-page 
es leading Americans in many fields . . .free 


(sells for 25¢). Bright 
only with your order for 10 or more copies of 
YOUNG AMERICA. vais 


wr 


book 


PUZZLES, GAMES AND RIDDLES 
32 pages (sells for 25c) full of happy 
ideas... free only with your order for 
10 or more READERS or JUNIOR READERS. 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 


SPEED THIS COUPON 





YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


_ Yes, we do want those 2 FREE BONUS 
issues (18 for the price of 16) plus aids. Bill 


IN020 








me later: 4 
Send_____copies of YOUNG AMERICA 
for grades 6-9 @ 45c per pupil. 
Send _copies of YOUNG AMERICA 
READER for grades 4 & 5 @ 35c 
per pupil. 
Send copies of YOUNG AMERICA 
JUNIOR READER for gradesff 
2 & 3 @ 35c per pupil. 1 
NAME | 
SCHOO! - - 
CITY ._. ZONE... STATE 4a 











Coming, a Chance to 


Win a Year 5 
Subscription 


NE of the chief reasons for THE 
INstRucToR’s popularity is 
the fact that it is your magazine. 
Every month, through letters and 
cards, you tell us of your wants and 
needs. We use just as many of your 
suggestions as possible, for we like 
to make the magazine as helpful as 
we can. But recently, in one of our 
staff meetings, we decided that 
these letters and cards were not 
enough. 

“Why not have a questionnaire 
and give our readers a chance to 
evaluate the different departments 
in the magazine?” suggested Esma 
Hackett, our associate editor. 

“A fine idea,” approved Louise 
Englehardt, “especially if the ques- 
tionnaire is published right in the 
magazine so all our readers will 
have an opportunity to express 
their opinions.” 

“IT think there should be some 
space on the questionnaire where 
new ideas can be written in,” sug- 
gested Ruth Birdsall. 

Rosemary Sahrle, one of our 
younger editors, seconded Ruth’s 
remarks and added, “If enough 
teachers wanted a particular fea- 
ture included regularly, we would 
feel justified in having it.” 

Then Dr. Owen made a sugges- 
tion that clinched the discussion. 
“New ideas are valuable,” she said. 
“Why not give a year’s free sub- 
scription for each of the fifty best 
ideas about the magazine? That 
would be one way of showing that 
we appreciate having our readers 
send them in.” 

We all nodded instant approval; 
not because she was the editor, but 
because we really thought it was a 
good idea! 

So it was decided to build a ques- 
tionnaire to be included in the 
March issue. I am telling you 
about it a month ahead of time, 
because I know that you will want 
to be putting on your thinking cap. 

We expect thousands of readers 
to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to have their say about THE 
Instructor, and possibly to earn a 
free subscription at the same time. 
Why not give a little thought to the 
idea as you read your copy of the 
magazine this month? Then when 
your March issue arrives, you will 
be ready to fill in the questionnaire, 
jot down your original idea, sign 
your name, and send it to Dans- 
ville. After that you can sit back 
and wait in blissful anticipation. 


Werraenot Wsacn, 


- 


C Must sICs 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 








Asal 











“| CAN HELP YOU MAKE 
EXTRA CASH GALORE" 


Sell new type Plastic, Metallic, “stand-up” greeting 
cards. Gift Wrappings, children’s books, Scented Sta- 
tionery, many unusual novelties. Profits to 100%. 
Bonus. Write to me today for Feature All-Occasion 
samples on approval, FREE sample portfolios Name 
Imprinted, Floral Stationery, Napkins, FREE catalog 
and my FREE Guide to “Happy y- F), 


Days.” Special offers. IT’S EASY — IT’S FUN 
Cc. L. EVANS 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 206, Mass. 








TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


The Simple, Attractive, 


6 


1. tHe THe musketeers) Voluntary, Teaching Method 
3. THE COUNT OF MONTE 

4. THE LAST OF THE HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 
5. MOBY DICK school children, and progressive school adminis- 
$. ROBIN HOOD trators are taking advantage of this natural desire 
5: Les MISERAGLES by incorporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their curs 
13; DON QUIXOTE riculum. They find that CLASSICS Illustrated: retain 
oe. eval Aue GR. all the thrills, adventure and excitement of the 
oa. wibidens wet blood and thunder variety of comics magazines 
15. UNCLE Tom's CABIN without their ill effects or present-day criticisms. 
17. THE DEERSLAYER They find, too, that there is no more simple and 
me Tine DANE ” attractive way of introducing great works of litera- 
38: BonsiGan BROTHERS ture to their students. Each CLASSICS Illustrated 


21. 3 FAMOUS MYSTERIES issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an 





22. THE PATHFINDER = - ° . j 

Se ter Teer vasnes immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
“IN KING ARTHUR'S narrated with clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple 

25. TWO YEARS BEFORE text, heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make 

26. FRANKENSTEIN literature easy to teach — delightful to learn. Even 

27. ANAROO POLO. the most backward pupil will grasp it with ease, 

28. MICHAEL STROGOFF 

29. THE PRINCE AND 

20. THE MOONSTONE ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 

3 

32. LORNA DOONE OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 

33. SHERLOCK HOLMES M 

Se Mot pave of pompen | Thousands of school officials—administrators, 

o} ton Peomnene supervisors, principals and teachers — from Maine 

38. ADVENTURES OF CELLINI! to California, after long-range tests enthusiastically 

40. MYSTERIES hail CLASSICS Illustrated as an effective teaching 

41. TWENTY YEARS AFTER e * . * * 

42. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON| aid. They unanimously applaud their application 

aa. MYSTERIES OF PARIS. in familiarizing pupils with the classics, as well as 

e. nee. BAYS serving as a stimulus in reading the originals. Your 

46. KIDNAPPED 


comments and experiences with CLASSICS 
Illustrated will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 64 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series 
(more on the way) are specially priced for schools 
at 7% cents per copy. Mail your introductory order 
now. Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 
books ordered. 


TWENTY THOUSAND 
LEAGUES UNDER THE 
EA 


Ss 

. DAVID COPPERFIELD 

. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

. THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 

51. THE SPY 

THE HOUSE OF THE 

SEVEN GABLES 
53. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
THE MAN IN THE 
IRON MASK 
SILAS MARNER 
. THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 

- THE PRAIRIE 

. WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

. BLACK BEAUTY 

61. WOMAN IN WHITE 

62. WESTERN STORIES 

63. MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY 

. TREASURE ISLAND 


GILBERTON CO., INC. 
826 Broadway . 


Dept. INS.-2 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW NEW NEW 


PICTURE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
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A beautiful large Picture Map size 50 inches by 38 inches complete with insert sheet 
consisting of text material and cut outs. : 

The border of this map is most unusual depicting a series of pictures on America the 
beautiful, citizenship and the makers of America. Interwoven thruout the border are 
the stars and stripes with illustrations of the various products of the eastern and 
western seaboards. 


Use the coupon below and send for this unusual and attractive map and receive 
FREE a Post Card Picture Set of children around the world with each purchase. 








oe See Gee Ge Gee Gee Gee Gee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ORDER TODAY SEND COUPON | 

Gentlemen: Please send me: I 
() NEW PICTURE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES (75c enclosed for each) | 

A Free Post Card Picture Set of children around the world will be sent with each map order. ] 
Name Street . 
City . Zone State - . I 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N Y. I 


. bt--~—-———~—.--——-—-~~—--—~—-—~—~—~~—~~—~—~—-—~+~~--— 








THE McKEE READING SERIES 


McKee e¢ Harrison e« McCowen ee Lehr 


A BASAL SERIES UNEQUALED 


This fine new series of basal readers for the elemen- 
tary grades provides the teacher and pupil with a pro- 
gram unequaled in the field of reading. 


Note these outstanding contributions: 


@ a reading readiness program which does one 
job thoroughly—getting children ready to 
read 


® a natural, interesting content 


e a logical, clearly organized plan for word 
analysis 


@ a vocabulary so familiar that the pupil can 
give proper attention to word identification 


e a word repetition plan which does not sac- 
rifice interesting story content 


¢ manuals which carefully guide the teacher 
in developing each lesson 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas1 Atlanta3 San Francisco § 
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Books for C hildren 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE LITTLE APPALLOOS4 Milt 
by Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan; $2.50). A rodeo, a calf-roping 50) 
contest, and Ben’s love for his littke Appalloosa pony make life exciting Oe | 
on a Wyoming ranch. = 
THE LITTLE WHISTLER ayn 
by Frances Frost (McGraw-Hill; $2.00). A delightful little gift book of they asl 
poems for children, arranged in seasonal order, and illustrated with many J’ 
pictures in soft colors. For all ages. 
Grade 
in collz 


MISS ANNA TRULY 
by Violet H. Drummond (Houghton Mifflin; $2.00). The story of Anna, this sev 
six years old, who visited the King in order to settle a boundary dispute. oughly 
Children will enjoy her many adventures at court, including her attend. as CONV 
ance at the masquerade ball. A lively humorous story, excellent for read. pon 
ing aloud. form te 

THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS 
by Rebecca Caudill (Winston; $2.00). Of very small Bonnie and her fj, sew 
first experiences in going to school in a one-room mountain school of Prhe th 
forty years ago. introdu 

and th 

FOR MIDDLE GRADES Americ 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH ot 
THE LOOKING GLASS by Lewis Carroll (Harper; $3.50). A new 

and distinguished interpretation of the old classic, with twenty-four ful-] yo 

page illustrations and twenty-four black-and-white chapter headings. jj, Joh 





20), 

GEORGE WASHINGTON; AN INITIAL BIOGRAPHY vent 

by Gerievieve Foster (Scribner; $2.00). First of a series of biographies }yhich 

of great men for younger children. Authentic material and attractive [darifie 

pictures in blue and brown. read al 

book i 

HERE COMES THE SHOWBOAT! f, men 

by Ellis Credle (Thomas Nelson; $2.50). Two very poor children from fAtomi: 

the Carolina low country have great fun earning money for the annual 
visit of the showboat. Authentic regional background. 


TOO MANY CHERRIES 
by Carl Carmer (Viking; $2.00). Of an upstate New York fruit farm, 
and of young Bill Bailey who rode all night in a truck in order to rush 
the cherry crop to the early morning New York market. 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN § 
by Stewart Holbrook (Houghton Mifflin; $2.50). An unusually attrac- 
tive biography of the famous Green Mountain leader, illustrated with 
many beautiful pictures in black and white and color. Of special interest 
to boys, 


MY AMERICAN HERITAGE 
compiled by Ralph Henry and Lucile Pannell (Rand McNally; $3.00). 
A treasury of well-loved selections of American prose and poetry. 
reference and recreational value. It has also a very attractive format 
which will make it a most acceptable gift. 





THE STORY OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY for te: 
by Shirley Graham (Messner; $2.75). The story of a Boston slave git, 
America’s first woman poet, who was honored by both England and Amer- 


ica and by such famous personages as George Washington and the Lord by * 
Mayor of London. nee 


THUNDER AND JERRY mor 
by Janet Rogers Howe (Lothrop; $2.50). A boy’s great love for his hors, 
with the setting a Massachusetts farm where horses are trained. 
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Books for Te eachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


A BABY. IS BORN 
wy Milton I. Levine, M.D., and Jean H. Seligmann (Simon and Schuster ; 
$1.50). This book is written by a doctor and his wife who are authorities 
in the fields of child psychology and sex education and, according to the 
authors, it has been approved by representatives of the Catholic, | Prot- 
stant, and Jewish clergy and tested by a group of children. This is a 
book that teachers may safely suggest to parents for their children when 
they ask, “Where do babies come from?” 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
Grade 7 by Mary C. Foley, Katherine Connell, and W. Leslie Garnett 
in collaboration with Mildred A. Dawson (World Book; $1.84). In 
this seventh-grade text, skills of oral and written composition are thor- 
oughly covered through emphasis on practical day-by-day needs, such 
4s conversation, discussion, and letter writing. A program of functional 
crammar is also included. Methods and procedures in this book con- 
form to the best present-day classroom practice. 





OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
by Seward E. Daw and Vivian W. Lundberg (Beckley-Cardy; $1.48). 
The theme of this fourth-grade social-studies text is to show, through an 
introduction to various regions, how man is affected by his environment, 
and the interdependence of each region on the others. “Living in 
America,” “Science in Nature,” “America’s Past,” and “From East to 
West” are typical units, each related to the experiences and understand- 
ing of the age level served. Well illustrated and simply written. 


YOU AND ATOMIC ENERGY, AND ITS WONDERFUL USES 
by John Lewellen (Children’s Press; order from your local bookstore; 
$1.50). This is an absorbing story of the development of the atomic 
furnace, which will give the reader an awareness of the enriched living 
which is possible through this new source of energy. A picture glossary 
clarifies the more technical terms needed so that a ten-year-old child can 
read and understand this difficult subject. The technical advisor on this 
book is Dr. Glenn T. Stabory, co-discoverer of the fissionable element, 
a member of the General Advisory Committee of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
BUILDING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 











by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (Na- 
tional Education Association; $1.00). This 60-page brochure devotes 
itself to a subject of prime importance to our nation. Public participation 
n school planning is “a right and a responsibility,” say the authors. The 
venues of participation include setting up of objectives, planning the 
educational budget, “determining the types of school people it wants 
ts children to live with during the school day,” participating in curricu- 
um development, and planning school community experiences. 


‘ CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 
y Committee on Reading in the Elementary Grades, C. De Witt Boney, 
thairman (National Council of Teachers of English; $.60). This pam- 
phlet contains a collection of short articles on various aspects of the ele- 
mentary reading program. Topics include “General Conditions Essential 
to a Good Reading Program” by Lester Dix, “A Learning Aid” by 
Emmett Betts, “Materials for Reading” by Viola Theiman, and “The 
Parents’ Role in a Reading Program” by C. De Witt Boney and Ethel G. 
Doyle. These are excellent’ articles and provide inexpensive materials 
for teachers in an in-service program. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
by Harold Spears (Prentice-Hall; $1.65). Eighty-nine principles of 
teaching enlivened by vividly portrayed cartoons are presented in this 
i47-page book. Clearly and simply written, they are grouped under 
various headings, such as “The School’s Purposes,” “The Learning Proc- 
ss, and “The Individual Pupil.” . 























AIDS 


CMe 


Tew HELPFUL 
V0 Micke tracho' 


For over 40 years school teachers have found 
great help in the excellent aids—workbooks, 
posters, entertainment books, library books, 
extra reading—offered by Beckley-Cardy. Today 
the list of available material is longer and broad- 
er than ever before—the largest assortment in 
the country is available for selections—to meet 
any teaching need. Thus Beckley-Cardy contin- 
ues to demonstrate its unquestioned leadership in the school supply field. 
A few selected offerings are listed here: 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 


Building Words—A new book that provides co- 
ordinated eye and ear training, aid in spelling, 
pronunciation and enunciation. Based on prim- 
er thru Ist grade standard words. Drills on 
sound combinations, particularly vowels. 184 
illustrations, 64 pages—only 40c each. $4.00 
per dozen, 





Phonic Fun--Two new books. Book One makes 
an analysis of Ist grade reader words, with many 
illustrations. Excellent seat work material. 
355 illustrations, 96 pages—48c each. $4.80 per 
dozen. Book Two reviews book One and proceeds 
to build up the words in Second Grade work. 
Interestingly illustrated with 188 pictures. In- 
cludes helpful phonic word list. 72 pages— 
40c each. $4.00 per dozen. 


REMEDIAL READING— 
Two Companion Books, 
Riddles and Stories from 
Animal Land-—-Pictures aid 
in word recognition—pro- 
vide meaningful reading 
practice with phonetic 
system control. Controlled 
vocabulary to monosyllables 
with short vowel sounds. 





144 selected words, 


Riddles and Stories from the Pantry repeats 93 words from 
book 1 and adds 116 new ones. Challenging thought problems 
to stimulate slow students. Teacher instructions included. 
48 pages—each book—32c. $3.20 per dozen. 








SIX WORK BOOKS IN READING—A most complete 
series of six books—two books to a grade—starting with 
grade 1. Cleverly illustrated—supplement beginning 
reading with easy progressive seat work in coloring, past- 
ing, ete. Interest and development carried forward—book 
by book from simple coloring to stories of communica- 
tions, languages and inventions. Lavishly illustrated. 
Each book—36c. $3.60 per dozen. 


I LIKE TO SPELL—A 
practical hew aid in teach- 
ing spelling to beginners. 
Simple interesting sen- 
tences (like the title), set up in weekly lessons. Pro- 
vides practice space, tests, etc. 48 pages of valuable 
help for Grade 1. 36¢ each; $3.60 per dozen. 





I Like To Spell 























NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS. Six 
books of arithmetic applied to everyday situations. 
Progressively develops from simple addition and sub- 
traction—counting to 10 up to fractions, mixed num- 
bers, decimals, ete. Each book carries a review of 
preceding book. From 96 to 128 pages. Each book 
— 48c; per dozen $4.80. 





LANGUAGE TRAILS—A series of seven books, so graded’ that 
they help a child to speak correctly beginning with simple sen- 
tences——use of capitals, punctuation, ete. Every lesson is pre- 
ceded by definite concise instructions and followed with correct 


examples. Takes up parts of speech, irregular verb forms, and 
building vocabulary. Seven books graded from 3rd to 9th 
grades. Each book 48c; $4.80 per dozen. 


WRITING WALL CARDS—These 
popular wall cards are visual guides 
to correct writing and are available 
with either Script or Manuscript let- 
ter forms—with standard black or 
new Litegreen backgrounds. Use as 
a border above the chalkboard. 
Each set has 14 cards, printed on heavy cardboard, 84” 
by 17” in strong printed envelope. Specify style and 
color, when ordering. Per set 85c. 














CUT-OUT, 
AND BUILD - UP 
POSTERS—Entertaining and instructive object 
lesson activity—building up pictures, pasting in 
cut out colored paper into keyed outline panels. 
Each set contains 4 pictures on heavy paper ready 
for use. Size 12” by 36”. 


COLOR 


Historic Subjects New Series of colorful 





scenes of 
No. 752 George Washington No. 717 Swiss Life 
No. 754 Abraham Lincoln No. 718 Life in Brazil fe 1 7 
No, 751 Benjamin Franklin No. 716 Life in Mexico BECKLEY CARDY COMPANY CHICAGO 
No. 753 Thomas Jefferson No. 709 Life in Holland 
4 posters to each set, per set 60c—6 sets or more 54c per set. 


Write for new 88 page Teacher's Buying Guide No. 50 
illustrating and describing over 3500 teaching helps. In- 
iM cludes many aids for observance of Easter and Closing Day. 


Beckley-Cardy C 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 16, 
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The pineapple is a native of 
tropical America. 


Early explorers found 
this delicious fruit growing 
both cultivated and wild in 
South America and the 
West Indies. The Indians 
called it na-na—or fra- 
grance-fragrance. 





2. 


Father Oviedo’s ‘‘Univer- 
sal History of India,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1515, contained 
the first illustration of the 
pineapple. 

Transplanted early to 
India, Africa, China, and 
the East Indies, the pine- 
apple thrived and found 
great favor because of its 
delicious taste. 





3, 


Captain James Cook dis- 
covered the Hawaiian 
Islands by chance in 1778. 


It is not certain whether 
the pineapple was already 
on the Islands or was 
brought by an early trader. 
But the soil and climate 
were so perfect it was soon 


growing wild. 
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q. 


Early trading vessels cq. 
ried cargoes of unripene 
pineapples to America, 


During the Gold Rush 
many pineapples wep 
brought to California—hy 
most of the fruit spoileg 
during the long sea vn 


5. 


Before 1890, Captain Ki. 
well, a horticulturist, j 
ported slips of improv 
varieties of pineapples 
Hawaii. 

But the finest variety 
called Smooth Cayenne 














spoiled in shipment to 
U. S. even more qui 
than the earlier pinea 
Canning was the obvi 
solution. 


6, { 





Captain Kidwell estab 
lished the first Hawaii 
pineapple cannery in 189 


The early cans 
made by hand at the 
nery. The infant ind 
thrived—as new me 
of both cultivation 
canning made pin 
the second largest i 
try of the Islands. 










7. 


Today, Hawaiian pineapp! 
is known the world ovet 
It is one of the co 
est and most deli 
canned fruits. 











American Can Company! 
the largest maker of 
for pineapple and all oth 
foods. 


A M E R I Cc A N Cc A N Cc Oo M PA N Y You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco ycanco) of such wide interest and value to you that we have 


CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
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Harold M. Lambert 


PLAYING HOUSE 


Four girls in the first-grade room Mary and Judy are calling. The 
are playing house. Diane and _ girls will change places soon. 
Janice are living in the house. Do you play house at school? 
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Back in most teachers’ minds the question persists, “How can I use class 
hours more effectively, how can I apply my energy more creatively, how 
can I guide my pupils outside of the classroom?” 

Of course it would be easy if there were several duplicates of yourself. .: 
but wait! There JS a way to do exactly that—the Ditto way! 


Ditto—the Ever-present Help 


Ditto lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson-preparing, provide time for 
relaxation and self-improvement. Ditto’s abundant, low-cost lesson materials 
coordinate activity, organize minds, aid teaching a dozen ways. Authoritative 
Ditto practice texts make you—in effect—an invisible tutor at each pupil’s 
side. There's your answer! 

Mail the coupon for inspiring catalog material on new Ditto school 
duplicators and uses, and for FREE Ditto practice texts. Get started on Ditto’s 
daily help! 


DITTO D-10 LIQUID DUPLICATOR WITH “MAGIC” 
COPY CONTROL...FOR ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Your quickest, most economical, most satis- 
factory way to make copies. Prints directly from 
your original .. . 300 copies per master... 
140 copies a minute ... 1 to 4 colors at once, 
Finger-flip “MAGIC” Control assures all-over 
intensity of each copy throughout any run. For 
~~) card or paper, any weight, 3"x5” to 9°x14”", 
Instant master attachment, instant loading, pos- 
itive registration. Stainless steel parts resist cor- 
rosion. Oilite bearings and hushed, nimble ac- 
md tion mean indefinite service. Perfect for school. 
New-Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 





Ditto, Inc., 601 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 


@® 
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24 BRAND-NEW 


Ditto Liquid and Gelatin Workbooks 
in addition to others previously published 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, these new Ditto Work 
books will increase student interest—save you hours of classroom time— 
and practically eliminate night work. Each page produces 200 liquid 
copies or 100 gelatin copies. Scan the grand, new list below, choose 
the books you want. Send for your sample copies now! 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic 
(Part I, Part I, Part III) for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; Grade 
5; Grade 6; Grade 7; Grade 8 
Birds 
Simple Science Experiments 
(Book I, Book II) 
Pre-Primer—Getting Ready for 
Reading 
Pre-Primer—A Book of Little Books 
A Word Book for the First Grade 
*Holiday Hours 
*Indians, Long Ago and Now 
*Friends of Field, Stream and Forest 
*Animal Stories 
*Ditto Lessons in Health and Safety 
Phonics 
Set 1; Set 2 
Language for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; Grade 
5; Grade 6; Grade 7; Grade 8 


*Directed Study Lessons in Geography: 
How People Live in Other Lands. 
United States and Canada. 

For Europe and Asia. 

*American History for 

Grade 7; Grade 8 


* (Available for Gelatin machines only.) 























FREE crssons! 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHT CLASSES... MAIL! 


Ditto, Inc., 601 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
(| Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 


Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) 
or Gelatin ( ) duplication. (Specify which type machine you ust.) 
[] Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


Name. ..ccees MTTTTITITILITI TTT TTT , 
SEMOOL. 0c cccccccccccecccescescesseovecesoooses occceccccceene 
RNG osc ctissiecivicvestaned Co csvccccceccceccc: (08cm 
PUGS COE so occcceccsess eee lh ee 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 


Normal Instructor 





“Tis the heart and not the brain 
That the highest does attain. 

She who follows love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest.” 


v 


Some new report cards were adver- 
tised as the “best ever devised for 
keeping records, monthly examinations, 
atrendance, and deportment. Very 
tasty and unique. No other methods 
compare in arousing the energies of 
your scholars.” We don’t question 
their value; we just wonder in what 
flavors they were produced! 


v 


“It is worth while to note that 
Washington and Lincoln were two 
typical Americans, what we call self- 
made men. That means that God and 
nature made them.” 


v 


“Teachers often err in the school- 
room from zeal misapplied. Many a 
one has gone home at night wearied 
from conscientious tramps through the 
aisles to see that all was going right 
when she would have done far better 
service to keep her chair and teach the 
children to govern themselves.” 


v 


Recitation for a six-year-old— 
“I am just a very little boy, 
I never fired a gun; 
I never led an Army, 
Like brave George Washington. 
And though like him I may not fight 
To set a people free, 
Tll try to be as brave and true, 
As kind and good as he.” 


v 


Those teachers fortunate enough to 
have teatime at school needed a good 
tea strainer. “No drip to rust the 
stove, or soil the table linen. WNickel- 
plated and substantially made.” 








“Good-by, Sugar” 


February is the month of hearts as well as 
heroes. I wish that every day could be Val- 
entine Day in the classroom. I have a little 
second-grade friend who moved to a new 
school. Her mother, on her way to a meet- 
ing of the Mothers Club, looked into the 
room and saw her little daughter busy with 
an after-school chore. The mother was un- 
noticed by the child, who finished the task 
and stopped at the teacher’s desk to say good 
night. After a moment’s conversation, the 
teacher put her arm around her, and said, 
“Good-by, sugar.” The mother turned at 
once from the door and went on her way 
unseen, but she reported that the look of 
rapture on the face of her child was one that 
couldn’t be bought with material gifts. Be 
a valentine to your children for the rest of 
the school year, and make sure they know 
that they are your valentines, too! 


“-Z — 
A SF. 


We Need Modern Crusaders 


One of the lesser-sung heroes whose birth- 
day is in February is Susan B. Anthony, who 
pioneered with other women and finally won 
the fight which gave women the privilege 
of voting. Miss Anthony’s contribution is 
often spoken of in terms of enlarging wo- 
men’s rights. To me, what she actually did 
was to expand our American democracy to 
further fulfill the principle of government 
“by the people.” Love of liberty prompted 
our forefathers to establish a form of gov- 
ernment free from class distinction. Miss 
Anthony campaigned to extend these oppor- 
tunities to women. Today that fight must 
go on to give minority groups a feeling of 
security and their proper voice in the opera- 
tion of our government. 


Poor Billy! 


Recently a teacher wrote me about a pa- 
thetic situation. Her class had nominated 
officers, and two opposing candidates were 
Billy, the son of the secretary of the school 
board, and David, a Jewish lad whose father 
was the local tailor. Billy and his cohorts 
resorted to strange strategy for youngsters 
living in a democracy. They carried on a 
whispering campaign, saying, “Don’t vote 
for a Jew.” One day Billy went too far. He 
called David a “dirty Jew” to his face. David 
was smaller, but he was a skillful fighter and 
Billy was soon pinned on the ground. “Slap 
his face,” called one of the bystanders to 
David. But he shook his head, and got up 
and walked away. When the elections were 


held, David asked to have his name with- 
drawn. The class felt disheartened and was 
inclined to blame Billy for having created 
a bad situation. 

But was Billy really to blame? The pre- 
vious August his father had refused to. con- 
sider David’s sister for a teaching position, 
even though she had graduated with honors 
and had excellent recommendations. Adult 
prejudices breed similar feelings among chil- 
dren. Use National Brotherhood Week to 
work for better understandings. 


ZAR 


Drink Milk for Health 


There’s a new kind of bar that is gaining 
tremendous popularity; the dairy bar. 
Travelers are finding it both refreshing and 
invigorating to stop for a glass of milk or a 
milk shake. You, too, can get a lift to carry 
you through your school day by stopping to 
have a glass of milk. 

When you are ordering milk for your pu- 
pils, order some for yourself, too. Even if you 
are one of those calorie-conscious gals, you 
will find that in your daily food consump- 
tion the calories assigned to milk give you 
one of the best values in vitamins, minerals, 
and all the basic elements necessary for 
healthful living. Drinking milk at recess 
will mean a fresh start in the middle of the 
morning with plenty of pep and energy to 
last through the day. Why not put your 
name on the milk order right now? 


poe | 


The Negroes Deserve Praise 


Negro History Week comes in February 
and I hope that you will observe it in your 
school. The list of colored people who have 
made outstanding achievements is growing 
rapidly. Negroes as a race are working to 
raise the standard of living of their people 
and to achieve a better program for health 
and education. 

At a recent luncheon I sat beside a young 
Negro teacher from Baltimore. He told me 
of the many things that his school was doing 
to assist the adult Negroes of Baltimore to 
fit themselves for better positions. The 
school was also fostering campaigns for im- 
provement of property and for richer cul- 
tural opportunities among the Negro people. 
This young man had no desire to climb on 
the backs of his brothers, but was anxious 
to extend the opportunities that were his to 
as great a number of his people as possible. 


Wars 2. Dre 
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Diana at two years and Pamela, a scant nine months, are very 
Diana, we are told, resembles her 
mother, while chubby Pamela's face is a miniature of her father’s. 


fond of their teacher-daddy. 


From sunny California comes our Teacher 
of the Month, for February, Mr. Claude E. 
Norcross, a teaching principal at Vista del 
Mar Union School at Gaviota. 
tious young man of twenty-eight has had a 


This ambi- 


varied career, with each experience pointing 
toward greater success. ‘Today he is not only 
recognized as a successful teacher, but is con- 
sidered to have a big future in education. 


Vista del Mar Union School is thirty miles 


west of Santa Barbara, in a rural area. The 
historic Gaviota Pass is about three miles 
from the school. Thus its setting is very 


beautiful, for it overlooks the Pacific Ocean 
to the west and has a high range of mountains 
in its immediate background. 

The school plant is modern and provides 
plenty of space for the usual enrollment of 
including grades one 


about sixty children 


through eight. The school can boast of a 
large auditorium which is used for many com- 
munity activities, and two well-equipped play- 
grounds, one of which is surfaced with asphalt. 

Both Mr. Norcross and the caretaker are 
provided with homes on the grounds. The 
Norcross teacherage is a furnished five-room 
bungalow, located about one hundred yards 
from the school building. Mr. Norcross came 
to the school at the height of the housing 
shortage, so it was doubly appreciated. Its 
nearness to the school enables him to carry on 
many community activities in the evening and 
also makes it possible for Mrs. Norcross to 
participate in them. 

Claude Norcross grew up on a farm near 
Clinton, and 


sisters, parents, and grandparents still live in 


Missouri. His five brothers 


that area. His mother was a teacher, as well 
as both sisters; and a brother plans to enter 


the teaching profession next year. 


[16] 


or 


His undergraduate college work 
was done in Central Missouri State 
College at Warrensburg. There he 
met his wife, Dorothy, who taught 
years in 
Claude was in the service. 


while 
Like 
many ambitious young men, Claude 
worked his way through college, 
meeting expenses by means of a 
scholarship and various jobs. In 
1943, when a senior, he was one 
of the students who was selected 
for ““Who’s Who in American Col- 
leges.” 

After college he enlisted in the 
Navy and spent the next three 
years in the Pacific Area. He was 
commissioned an ensign and served 
as an executive officer on an LST. He held 
the rank of lieutenant j.g. when released from 
active duty at the close of the war, and at 
present is a lieutenant in the United States 


three Missouri 


Naval Reserve. 
Mr. Norcross’ interest in teaching is genu- 
ine and permanent. He is inclined to frown 
upon those who use teaching as a stepping 
stone to other professions. After his re- 
lease from the Navy, he became inter- 
ested in higher education and _ started 
to work for his Master of Arts degree at 
Claremont Graduate School in Clare- 
mont, California. Because of the war, 
this is only his third year of teaching, 
all of which have been at Gaviota. Ina 
few years he plans to begin working on 
his doctorate. In the meantime, he now 
holds both an elementary and secondary 
teaching certificate and last summer com- 
pleted the requirements for California 
Administration credentials. 

The good work that Mr. Norcross does 
in the classroom is vouched for by 
Mrs. Kate Houx, elementary specialist of 
Santa Barbara County, who supervises 
Vista del Mar Union School. Mr. Norcross 
in turn commends the other teachers, who 
include Mrs. Inez Kepler, teacher of the 
primary grades, and Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
teacher of the intermediate grades. Both 
of these women commute from the beau- 
tiful Santa Ynez Valley, which is about 
thirteen miles from the school. 
Mr. Norcross supervises Drake School, a 
smaller branch school which takes care of 
about ten children who live on a ranch ten 
miles from the nearest surfaced highway. 
Another very able woman, Mrs. Clarine 
Reese, is the teacher at this school. 


inland 
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The school district covers an extensive area 
running thirty miles along the coast. It js 
part of the Santa Ynez Valley Union High 
School District. Every child is transported to 
school by bus. The schedule is so carefully 
planned that, in spite of the distance, no child 
arrives at school before 8:45 a.m. The pri- 
mary children leave for home at two o'clock, 
and the other grades at 3:30 p.m. This type 
of bus schedule prevents the pupils from hay- 
ing a long tiring day and avoids expending 


the teachers’ energy in supervising children 


outside the regular school hours. 

One of Mr. Norcross’ most interesting out- 
side activities is serving as secretary and 
executive officer of the Board of Trustees, 
Mr. Norcross pays the highest tribute to the 
five members of the board, all of whom have 
He tells 
us that these men are truly interested in 
giving the children the best possible educa- 
tion and he says that such groups of men are 
the real strength of an educational system 
in a working democracy. In the past two 
years, the Board of Trustees has provided 
a great deal of modern (Continued on page 62) 


children of elementary-school age. 





Here is Claude as a Navy lieutenant during.World War 


Like many of his fellow officers, after the wat 


he became a member of the inactive Naval Reserves 
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f Mr. Norcross likes to teach all of his social studies in units. The four girls above 
ully gre part of his eighth-grade class. As you can guess, they are busy studying China. 
“hild 


pri- Every child at the Vista del Mar Union School is transported to school by bus. Here 
is Mr. Norcross wishing a safe trip to Hiram Holden, one of the dependable drivers. 


type ‘ i. The outdoor basketball game (above) looks like a lot of fun. The 
hav- . . background shows the really rural surroundings oj the school. Be- 
ding . be as is MR low, in the school library, Mr. Norcross is having an after-school 
’ conference with Mrs. Inez Kepler (left), teacher of the primary 

grades, and Mrs. Mary Wilson, intermediate-grade teacher (right). 
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XT? OL 
VISTA DEL MAR UNION SCHO 


Claude E. Norcross 


Vista del Mar Union School — Gaviota, California 


All photos by Harry Moore, Jr. 





Diana looks very willing to go along to school, but she will have to stay Claude has the highest praise for the very capable Board of Education and enjoys 
home with Mother. Pamela doesn’t quite know what it’s all about yet. serving as its secretary. Two members were absent when this picture was taken, 
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INDOOR GARDENS--A Science Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


T HIS unit was planned for first 


and second grades, but it 
can be easily adapted for higher 
grades where more mature pupils 
will have understanding 


greatel 


of the scientific facts involved. 


STEPS IN THE UNIT 

A. Attracting attention. 

1. We placed a small bowl of 
partridge berries on the science 
table. 

2. W 


Ve put up pictures ol dish, 


earth, and water gardens. 


3. We read stories and poems 
pertaining to these. 
4. We put up a hanging garden 


vines in a basket 
5. We 


(Use a three-inch piece cut from 


made a carrot garden. 


the top of a large carrot. Carve 
a hollow in the cut end, and bore 
three holes to run strings through. 
Hang it in a sunny window, keep- 
the filled 


water. Soon leaves will sprout 


ing hollow part with 
and curl upwards making a feath- 
ery green ball. 


6. We 


Put acorns in water to start little 


made an acorn garden. 
trees. 

We grew a sweet-potato vine, 
B. Arousing interest.—Classroom 
experiences, 
1. A plant was left near a radia- 
tor and quite forgotten for sever- 
al days. It was brought to the 
teacher, and the pupils gathered 
had 
They decided, after much 
that it had died 
“left alone.” 


sun didn't touch it 


around to find out why it 
died. 
be- 


The 


and the sun 


discussion, 


cause it Was 


has to touch all growing things 


No one watered it when it was 
thirsty, and it got too hot. 
2. A few days later it was ob- 


served that the partridge berries 
were brown and 

Only a 
Why? 


tered them too much. See, 


in the bowl 


dead-looking. few tips 


were green. “Gloria wa- 
they 
are swimming.” “They couldn't 


breathe any more. ‘That's what 
would happen to you if you got 
too much water.” 

C. Investigating 

1. Children visited a florist shop 
where they observed containers 
and accessories, and got prices. 
2. Children read and asked ques- 
tions to find the amount of soil, 
rocks, shells, plants, and animals 
needed for the various indoor gar- 
dens. 

D. Experimenting. 

|. To find out that plants get 
water from the soil through their 


roots, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


HAZEL F. WILLIAMS 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 1-2, Hartford County School, 
East Windsor, Connecticut 


This unit outline shows how pupils’ interests in 
growing things can be used to teach science. On 
pages 20-21 you will find related experience stories. 


a Put some red coloring in a 
Get a grown plant and 
Put 


the plant in a glass of colored wa- 


glass. 


wash the soil from the roots. 


ter and leave it in a shady place 
for a dav or two. Then look for 
little red lines that run along the 
roots and up into stems and leaves 
and even into the blossom. 

b) Put a collar over the soil of 
one plant and water the leaves 
only. On another pour water on 
the soil. Contrast results. 

2. To find out that plants get air 
through tiny invisible holes in the 
leaves, keep a plant in a sealed 
vessel, Note results. 

3. To find out that plants cannot 
grow without sunlight. 

a) Keep a plant in a dark, 
warm place and give it water 
every day for a few days. Note 
light color of the leaves. 

b) Now place the plant in the 
sunlight. In a day or two the 
leaves will turn a deep green. 

4. To find out that plants get 
food from substances in the soil, 
such as dead and rotting leaves, 


insects, and animals, which to be 


useful must be dissolved.—Use 
three plants. Feed one plant 
some rotted manure; another 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





Indoor gardens are popular in most primary classrooms. 


commercial fertilizer. Do not 
feed the third plant anything. 
Note the difference. 

E. Making indoor gardens.—See 
pages 20-21 for primary s« ience 
stories. 

1. Dish gardens. 

a) Low dish, any shape. 

b) Gravel and pebbles at bot- 
tom and good soil on top. 

c) Plants which will withstand 
dry air and need little soil. 

d) Choice of plants probably 
cacti because queer shapes appeal 
to children. 

é Possibly some bulbs. 

2. Earth gardens. 
a) Leaf mold first, then 1 inch 
of coarse earth. 

b) Landscape with hills and 
valleys. 

c) Put in 
ferns, and cuttings of watercress 


mosses, toadstools, 
and begonias. 

d) Keep in a well-lighted place 
(not in sun). 
) 


3. Water garden. 


a) Glass container with ce- 


ment bottom. 

b) One inch or more of loam 
covered with clean white sand. 
loam, cut- 


c) Spread place 


tings, add sand. 





These first- 


graders in Madison, Wisconsin, are tending their crop of vegetables. 


February 1950 


d) Landscape and place rocks, 
shells, tunnels, and so on. 

e) Add water, fish, and snail 
(Two snails will keep the water 
clean and bright. The water will 
have to be changed but once a 
week if the snails are used.) 

f) This may be made without 
the use of loam or sand. Simply 
cover the bottom of the container 
with bright shells and stones, 

F, Expressing creatively. Stories, 
pictures, poems, models, and 9 
on, emerged from day to day as 
the observations of the gardens 
continued. 
ACTIVITIES FOR 
APPRECIATION 
A, Observing. 
1. Looking at large pictures, 
filmstrips, or motion pictures, 
2. Looking at plants in a green 
house. 
3. Looking at winter gardens in 
other classrooms and in homes, 
4. Watching and recording events 
in each garden and comparing 
notes. 
5. Feeding the fish and watching 
them. 
B. Discussing. 
1. Telling about help each mem- 
ber gave to group. 
2. Explaining the making of the 
gardens to other groups, parents, 
and guests. 
3. Deciding where to place the 
gardens so that they would grow 
and yet be where they could be 
enjoyed, and help to decorate the 
room. 
C. Sharing. 
1. Entertaining other rooms at a 
“garden party.” 


2. Sending gardens to shut-ins. 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Reading. 
1. Charts for stimulating the de- 
velopment of ideas, promoting the 
desire to read. 

a) Simple statements concer 
ing each of the gardens. 

b) Records of changes in gat- 
with dates. 

c) Pictures of gardens, flowers, 
fish, brought in from _ outside 
sources with descriptions. 

d) Original stories and poems. 

e) Notices listing tools, plans, 
and directions. 

2. Stories about plants, gardens, 
fish, and so on, in reading books 
from home or room library 
supplement knowledge and et 
hance appreciation. 

3. “Garden news” in the school 
newspaper. (Continued on page 64) 
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John is finding it difficult to decide just what valentine he wants 


to buy. Alice is waiting patiently for her turn to make a purchase. 


URING recent years we have 
D modified our former ideas 
about what is good and what is 
bad in teaching arithmetic, as we 
have in practically every other 
subject in our elementary-school 
curriculum. Like of the 
really worth-while changes in ed- 
ucational thinking, 
trend stresses good common sense 


many 


the present 
in teaching number work in the 
The need for 
added emphasis on the teaching 


elementary grades. 


of meaning is constantly being 
recognized. 

Educators are saying, for ex- 
ample, that present primary-age 
children have a 
much more meaningful experi- 


are going to 
ence in adding such numbers as 
2+3=5, if before the addition 
fact is taught, we build an under- 
standing of the numbers 2 and 
3 and 5, instead of first teaching 
the fact and then trying to arouse 
some kind of artificial association 
afterward that will make the drill 
seem to be of some consequence. 

With this in mind, Miss Anna 
Lillis, second-grade teacher of 
Moseley School, has used, with 
excellent results, an activity cen- 
tered around a valentine store to 
vitalize number conc ept and drill 
m second grade. 

Although there are some who 
disagree, there is a growing tend- 
ency to delay the transition from 
the concrete to the abstract in 
number work for many pupils un- 
til at least the middle of second 
grade and for others possibly 
much longer. It is for this period 
of transition from concrete to ab- 


stract that the valentine store ap- 
pears to be most valuable. It 
comes in February, a logical time 
to begin this work, and it offers 
an opportunity for the pupil to 
branch out into a new, untried 
experience and to know why he 
is doing it. 


BUILDING THE STORE 


When the 
introduced, the children first dis- 


valentine unit was 
cussed the idea with their teach- 
er. Then they set about the task 
of collecting old valentines that 
members of the class had saved. 
They them 
ideas for various types that they 


used these to give 
could make and sell. They decid- 
ed that their store was to be “just 
for fun.” 
bring to school any real money 
with which to buy valentines. In- 
stead they would make and use 


No one would have to 


play money of the necessary de- 
nominations. 

The library table looked like 
a good counter for the store, so 
with the help of some older boys 
from the manual-training class, 
boards were measured by the 
second-graders, and then cut and 
nailed together roughly to make 
the framework of their new store. 
Next it was decorated with bright 
red crepe paper and white hearts. 
Somecne brought in two balloons 
which were tied on either side of 
the store’s framework to make it 
look even more gay. Carol had 
just received a toy cash register 
for her birthday and offered to 
bring it to school for use in the 
store. 


Who'll Buy My Valentines? 
peu rerithmetic Experience 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


WILLIAM M. MAHONEY 


Principal, Moseley School, 


Next came the question of the 
prices of valentines. Gerald had 
bought some that were one cent 
each, and Donna had bought one 
for her mother that cost ten cents. 
David's sister had been present- 
ed with a “great, big one with 
candy in it’ that he was sure must 
After dis- 
cussing, comparing, and writing 


have cost five dollars! 


numbers, the class settled upon 
the following prices for their val- 
entines of various sizes: 1 cent, 
2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents, 
and 10 cents. Everyone practiced 
writing the numbers and a review 
of these number concepts was Car- 
ried on with concrete objects. 


PLAYING STORE 


place, 
first 


With the valentines in 
and Carol installed as the 
storekeeper, the second-grade val- 
entine store was now ready for 
business. Seth, the first customer, 
bought two valentines, one for 4 
cents, and one for 3 cents. He 
found that it would cost him 7 
cents to get both. He added the 
figures on the blackboard so the 
class would have definite evidence 
of his purchase. He found out 
that if he returned the 3-cent val- 
entine he would spend only 4 cents 
and if he returned the 4-cent one 
he would spend only 3 cents. 


Thus Seth demonstrated for his 


classmates that there is a real 
reason for: 

4 3 7 : 

4 4 4 3 

7 7 3 4 


Westfield, Massachusetts 


After all this was done orally, 
the facts were put on the black- 
board and everyone playing the 
game had a chance to write them. 

Teachers who feel that the ac- 

tivity program slights drill, please 
note that this was a time when 
plenty of concentrated drill on 
the addition and subtraction facts 
just learned, was carried on.) 

This activity continued each 
succeeding day until all the pri- 
and subtraction 


mary addition 


facts up to ten were used. 
CONCLUSION 


Our purpose, as stated at the 
beginning, was primarily to pro- 
vide an activity that would arouse 
interest, be timely, and bridge the 
gap teaching 
concepts and the abstract number 
work for which the children were 
However, to the 


between concrete 


being prepared. 
resourceful teacher, it will be ap- 
parent that such a project will not 
itself to work 
There can also be inte- 


confine number 
alone. 
gration with reading, writing, lan- 
guage, social studies, and art. 
While this activity is not to be 
considered an end in itself, we do 
feel that it serves its intended pur- 
pose in the teaching of arithme- 
tic by providing an opportunity 
This 


fact, plus the wide range of pos- 


for much more useful drill. 


sibilities for the integration of oth- 
er subjects, makes the valentine 
store a profitable activity for the 
teacher and a thoroughly enjoy- 


able one for the children. 





Linda watches carefully while Henry adds up the figures representing his 





purchase of valentines, so she will be ready to make change quickly. 
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DW LITTLE 


THE DISH GARDEN 


There was a little boy. 

His name was Buddy. 

He wanted to make a garden. 

It was winter. 

Sister said he could not make a garden 
in winter. 

But Buddy said, "Oh, yes, | can!" 

And he did! 


He took a little dish. 

It was a round dish. 

It was a green dish. 

It was a low dish. 

Then he found many stones. 

Some stones were round. 

Some stones were oval. 

Some stones were sharp. 

Some stones were smooth. 

He put the stones in the round, green 


dish. 


Mother said, "I will help you. 

We will visit a flower shop. 

We will buy some plants to put in your 
garden." 


The flower shop was big. 

There were many flowers. 

The flowers were of many colors. 
There were other plants, too. 

All the leaves were green. 


Mother bought a plant with a pretty 
pink flower. 

She bought a plant with long, pointed 
leaves. 

She bought a tall, thin, funny plant. 

She bought a short, round, funny plant. 

Buddy laughed at them. 

Mother said, "The funny ones are cac- 


INDOOR GARDENS tS) 
| 


Mother said, "You will need some dirt, 
too.” 
She bought some dirt. 


Then they went home. 

Buddy took a spoon. 

He dipped up the dirt. 

He put some over the stones. 

He built four little pockets in the dirt. 

He put the plant with the pretty pink 
flower in one pocket. 

He pushed the dirt around the root. 

It stood up tall and strong. 

He put the plant with the long, pointed 
leaves in a pocket. 

He pushed the soft dirt around it. 

It stood up stiff and straight. 

He put the tall, prickly cactus in one of 
the pockets. 

He pricked his finger. 

He said, "Ouch!" 

He put the dirt around it. 

It sat there, tall and funny. 

He put the short, round cactus in a 
pocket. 

He was very careful. 

He pushed the dirt around it. 

It sat there, short and funny. 

Buddy laughed and laughed. 


He put in some more dirt. 

He smoothed the dirt with his hands. 

He put some small, bright-colored 
stones on top. 

His garden was ready. 

He said, "Father! Mother! Sister! 

See my little dish garden!" 

Mother, Father, and Sister looked. 

They said, "It is a pretty garden." 

"You must take care of it." 

"You must water it every two weeks." 

"You must give it sunshine." 

Buddy said, "'! will." 

And he did! 





tus plants." 
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THE EARTH GARDEN 


One day the teacher brought a big 
bundle to school. 

She put it on the table. 

She took off all the paper. 

There was an oblong glass dish. 

It was 11 inches long, 6 inches wide, 
and 8 inches deep. 


Inside the glass dish were little bags. 
One bag was full of dark earth. 

One bag was full of little potted plants. 
One bag was full of moss. 

One bag was full of stones. 

There was a little box, too. 

The teacher did not open it. 

She said, ‘Wait and see." 


The children put the stones on the bot- 
tom of the dish. 
Then they put the dark earth over the 


stones. 

They poured a little water over the 
earth. 

Then the teacher picked up a potted 
plant. 


She said, "Does anyone know what this 
little plant is?" 

Judy said, "It is a violet plant." 

The teacher said, "Does anyone know 
how to plant this violet?" 

Buddy said, "Il think | do." 


Buddy made a deep pocket in the earth 
with a spoon. 

He put the roots of the violet plant in- 
to the earth pocket. 

He patted the earth around it. 

It stood up straight. 

The teacher said, ''That is good." 


a 


Informational Stories 
To Use with the Unit on page 18 
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The children put other little plants in 
other little pockets. 

There was a fern. 

There were tiny evergreen plants. 

There were little flowering plants that 
grow in the woods. 

The teacher said, “Here is some moss. 

We will put it around the plants. 

It will hold the water so the little plants 
will not get thirsty." 

The moss made a soft green cover. 


"| have a surprise for you," said the 
teacher. 

She opened the little box. 

There was a little toad. 

The teacher let him hop into the earth 
garden. 

The boys and girls clapped their hands. 

The children named him Short Tail. 

The teacher put a glass cover over the 
earth garden. 

She left it partly open so air could get 
in but Short Tail could not get out. 

“The cover helps keep the earth garden 
moist," she explained. 


What shall we feed Short Tail?" Carl 
asked. 

“He eats insects and earthworms," said 
the teacher. 

"We can catch some.for him," the chil- 
dren decided. 

"We can feed him bits of raw meat, 
too,"" the teacher said. 


The little Earth Garden grew and grew 
until it smiled all over with pretty 
leaves and bright flowers. 

The children watched it for a long, long 
time. 


HAZEL F. WILLIAMS 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 1-2, 
Hartford County School, 
East Windsor, Connecticut 


THE WATER GARDEN 


Peter brought three goldfish to school 
in a little pasteboard box. 

The box had water in it. 

The teacher said, "We will make a wa- 
ter garden for the three fishes." 

She brought a big glass dish, or tank. 

It was just like the earth-garden dish. 

She set the tank on a table near the 
window. 


Some children put pond mud on the 
bottom of the tank. 

Others put clean, white sand over that. 

They made hills and valleys. 

They put in a pretty white shell. 

They put in a white tunnel. 

They planted some water grass that 
looked like ribbons. 

Then they filled the glass tank with 
clear, cold water. 

They scattered bright-colored shells 
and stones over the sand. 


Then Peter brought the little paste- 
board box over to the table. 

The children gathered around him. 

He opened the lid of the box. 

He took a little cup. 

He dipped up one little fish, then an- 
other, and then another. 

He dropped each one gently into the 
water garden. 

With three flips of three little tails the 
fish darted around and around the 
glass tank. 

Then they floated quietly. 

Then they stood on their heads. 

They swam along the top of the water 
to hunt for food. 

The teacher said, “Here is some fish 
food." 
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Alice took a pinch of it from a small box 
and put it on the top of the water. 

In a twinkle each little fish grabbed a 
piece of food and darted off to a 
corner of the tank. 


The teacher said, ‘What shall we name 
them?" 

One was big and gold! 

One was little and gold! 

One was brown and silver with gold 
specks all over his body. 

He had a lovely, long black tail. 

"We will call the big one Fiddle." 

"He doesn't keep still a minute." 

"We will call the little one Goldie." 

"We will call the brown one Brownie." 


Then the teacher said, "! have some- 
thing else for the water garden." 

She opened a little box and took out 
two little round black balls. 

The boys and girls did not know what 
they were. 

The teacher put them in the water. 

They kept very still for a long time. 

Then out of each black shell popped a 
little head and body. 

The children waited. 

Then the little things began to crawl up 
the side of the tank. 

"What are these funny little black 
things?" 

"What are they?" cried the children. 

The teacher said, "These are snails. 

They will keep the water clear and 
pure.” 

The children named them Big Snail and 
Little Snail. 

Sometimes they curled up inside their 
shells. 

Sometimes they stuck out their heads 
and bodies. 


They always crawled slowly. 
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SEATWORK BASED ON NUMBER GROUPS 


Put a circle around the number that tells how many in each box. 
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“The Washington Family” 
by Edward Savage 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 











PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Americans have always been interested 
in the home life of their presidents. 
When George Washington was presi- 
dent, Edward Savage painted “The 
Washington Family,’ which gave the 
public a glimpse of family life at Mount 
Vernon. 

At that time few persons could see the 
painting, but many purchased engrav- 
ings based upon it. The sale of these en- 
gravings brought Savage a good income. 


He once wrote a letter to Washington in 
which he stated that he expected to re- 
ceive at least ten thousand dollars in one 
year from this source. 

Thousands of Americans annually see 
the huge painting which hangs in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. The picture is a part of the collec- 
tion bequeathed by Andrew Mellon to 
the nation. It became the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Here we see the Washington family in 
their Mount Vernon home. Of course 
you will recognize our First President 
and Mrs. Washington, but you may not 
identify Miss Eleanor Parke Custis 
and Master George Washington Parke 
Custis. These were grandchildren of 
Mrs. Washington, who was a widow with 
two children when she married George 
Washington. After her son, Jack Custis, 
died, his son and daughter were adopted 
by the President and his wife. The other 
member of the pictured group is Billy 
Lee, body servant of the President. ~ 

As you look at the picture, would you 
describe family life at Mount Vernon 
as jolly, dignified, comfortable, elegant, 
formal, or easy? Would you like to dress 
as the Custis children did? What does 
the boy have in his hand? 

Probably the entire family never gath- 
ered around the table all at once for 
Savage to paint them as we see them, 
“all in whole lengths in one groupe.” It 
is more likely that they posed individual- 
ly. Even so, much patience was re- 
quired. The President wrote in his diary 
December 21, 1789, “Sat from ten to 
one o’clock for a Mr. Savage to draw my 
portrait for the University of Cambridge 
(Harvard) in the state of Massachu- 
setts.” The picture was completed in 
1796. 

Painters of portraits then considered 
clothes and surroundings more impor- 
tant than faces. Look at Washington’s 
clothes. Is he wearing a uniform, or 
civilian clothes? His spurred boots and 
gleaming epaulets give us the answer. 


The richest, most elegant clothes are 
worn by Mrs. Washington. What is the 
silvery shiny material of which her gown 
is made? Does she wear any jewels or 
lace? What is she holding in her hand? 

Notice how gracefully and elegantly 
all the hands are painted. The fingers 
are long; the hands are pale, and placed 
in artificial positions. That was the style 
in England, and colonial painters imi- 
tated English artists. 

The family is gathered around a cen- 
tral table because that solved the artist's 
problem of grouping the figures. On the 
table is a map of the future capital city. 
Are the Washington’s looking at it? Ap- 
parently Savage was not skillful enough 
to paint faces with expression. 

Do you see Washington’s cocked hat 
and sword on the table? Notice how the 
fringed tablecloth hangs to the floor. 
Look at the floor itself. What kind is it? 
The heavy crimson draperies and the 
chairs covered with beautiful brocade ex- 
press the idea of aristocratic formality. 

How many shades of red do you see in 
the picture? Even the children have 
russet tones in their hair. How much 
blue do you see? What color is the sky? 
The warm reds provide a rich back- 
ground for the more somber colors worn 
by the President and Mrs. Washington. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


No color miniatures are available for our Febru- 
ary cover subject, -“The Washington Family.” Re- 
quests for miniature reproductions since we began 
offering them separate from the magazine have been 
less than one per cent of our total number of sub- 
scribers, so we have discontinued this service. 
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THE ARTIST 


Edward Savage (1761-1817) was born 
and died in Princeton, Massachusetts, 
though most of his work was done else- 
where. Nothing is known of any paint- 
ing he did before the age of twenty-eight, 
when he was commissioned to paint a 
portrait of George Washington. 

According to family tradition, Edward 
Savage learned the goldsmith’s trade 
and possibly had some practice in en- 
graving, but there is no knowledge of his 
doing any painting before 1789. At that 
time President Washington graciously 
consented to pose for the portrait com- 
missioned by Harvard University. A few 
years later both the President and his 
wife sat for portraits. 

It is believed that Savage received 
some instruction in engraving from 
Benjamin West when he visited London 
in 1791. After about three years abroad, 
he returned to Boston and was married. 

His brother was well established in 
Philadelphia, so Savage moved there. In 
1795 he exhibited a large painted pan- 
orama of London. In 1800 he went to 
New York to join Daniel Bowen in open- 
ing a New York museum of works of art 
and curiosities. This collection was later 
taken to a Boston museum. 

Although he painted several portraits 
and miniatures, Mr. Savage was best 
known as an engraver. Critics differ as 
to his ability, but he was certainly well 
known for his engravings of the group 
painting shown here. 

Engravings and miniatures by Savage 
and family souvenirs were presented to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1921, and earlier the Art Institute of 
Chicago was given one of his portraits of 
George Washington. A self-portrait and 
many of his engravings are the property 
of the Worcester (Massachusetts) Art 
Museum. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


Looking at fine pictures is one way of 
enjoying beauty. Most homes and 
schoolrooms have pictures for decora- 
tion. Are yours displayed to the best 
possible advantage? 

Do your pictures hang flat against the 
wall rather than tilting forward? Are 
they at eye level where one can really 
see them? Many people make the mis- 
take of hanging them too high. (Above 
the school blackboard is too high. ) 

If you have no large pictures, combine 
several small ones in such a way that 
they form a rectangle. Never use a 
stair-step arrangement because it makes 
one’s eyes travel up and off the wall. 

Pictures show up best against a plain 
wall. If hung against figured wallpaper, 
they are lost in the background. To 
make a picture stand out against figured 
paper, place it against a panel of solid 
colored paper, and use a large flat frame 
or a large mat. 
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Characteristics of the country and various types of aetivity are shown 
in this three-dimensional Swiss scene which the children constructed. 


ow man adapts himself to his 
H environment was the main 
theme in our unit on Switzerland. 
This inland mountainous region, 
with its interesting history, is a 
good example of how man can 
turn disadvantage into advantage. 
I wanted to develop with the chil- 
the 
problems confronting the people 


dren an understanding of 
living in that region, and a knowl- 
edge of how those problems are 
met; and finally a realization of 
the 
countries of the world. 


interdependence of various 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


A. How the Swiss have overcome 
the natural disadvantages of their 
country, and so have been able to 


srosper. 


——— 


3. How they managed to remain 


peaceful in a world at war. 
the 


C. Contributions made to 


world by Switzerland. 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 

A. How we would reach Switzer- 

land from where we live. 

1. Land route to port of embar- 

kation and later to destination. 

2. Sea routes. 

3. Air routes. 

B. Appearance of country. 

1. Natural and political divisions 

of the country. 

?, Mountains, waterfalls, glaciers, 

forests, rivers, valleys. 

3. ‘Travel and transportation. 

C. Homes. 

1. Village 
a) Whitewashed 

stable 


houses. 
basement in 
which and storeroom are 
found. 
b Balcony with flower boxes. 
c¢) Stairway on the outside in 


some instances. 
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2. Types of city homes: modern 
and old-fashioned. 

3. Mountain the 
herdsmen during the summer. 
Broad, 


held down by stones to keep the 


huts used by 


low roofs, with shingles 
terrific winds from blowing the 
roofs off. 

D. Villaves.—A 
has a fountain in the middle of 
the square, 
clock tower, church, school, and 


typical village 


cobblestone | streets, 
dwellings. 

E. People. 

1. Types: French, Italian, Aus- 
trian, German, with a number of 
other nationalities from all over 
the world. 

2. Characteristics of the Swiss. 

a) Liberty-loving, industrious, 
hospitable, fond of singing and 
dancing. 

b) Children are taught to be 
truthful, self-dependent, honest, 
and industrious, to help others, 
and to be polite to everyone. 

c) Parents and children show 
great love of home and kindred. 
3. Language. 

a) There is no Swiss language. 

b) The languages spoken are 
French, German, Italian, and the 
old Romansch. 

4. Clothing. 

a) Work type is of homespun. 

b) City dwellers dress as we do. 

c) Picturesque peasant dress is 
worn only on special occasions 
such as festivals or holidays. 

F. Occupations. 
1. Farming. 

a) Use of simple tools. 

b) Difficulties. 

c) Comparison with methods 
used in the United States. 

2. Dairying. 
3. Viniculture. 
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The Swiss and Their Environment 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


PAULINE B. McCALLUM 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Petworth Elementary School, Washing: on, DC 


4. Manufactures: silk goods, ma- 


chines, watches, metal goods, 
woodenware, clothing, chemicals, 


cheese, music boxes, chocolate. 


a) Exports and imports. 


b) Important cities as indus- 
trial centers. 
5. Tourist trade. 
a) Summer and winter sports. 
b) Scenic advantages. 
¢) Swiss spas. 
6. Crafts: lacemaking, 
dery, woodcarving. 
G. Education. 


embroi- 


1. Children are required by law 
to attend school. 
2. Types of schools. 

a) Primary, secondary, manu- 
al training, industrial schools, uni- 
versities. 

b) Comparison with ours as 
to entrance age, length of school 
day and year, subjects studied. 
H. Amusements. 

1. Singing, including herdsmen’s 
songs with yodeling. 

2. Choral-society contests. 

3. Village rifle-shooting clubs. 
4. Gymnastics, hiking, skiing. 

I. Religion. 

1. Protestant Catholic 
42% ; a sprinkling of other faiths. 
2. St. Bernard Hospice. 

J. Festivals and holidays. 

1. Festivals and historical proces- 


96% 3 


sions in celebration of great 


events. Some communities have 
special anniversaries. 

2. Up-the-Alp Day when the men 
and boys set out for the pastures. 
3. Festival of the vintage. 

4. Turnfest, a 
sports event. 


national athletic 


K. Government.—The oldest re- 
public. 

1. Federal Assembly consists of 
two chambers—Council of States 
and National Council. 

2. Federal Council. . 
3. President, elected by the Fed- 
eral Assembly for a one-year term. 
4. Bern, the capital city. 

L. Hero stories and folklore. 

1. William Tell. 

2. Arnold von Winkelried. 

M. Swiss 
problems. 
1. Geographical 


high mountains and rugged ter- 


relations with world 


advantages of 


rain. 

2. Diplomacy. 

N. Contributions to the world. 
1. Successful republican form of 
government. 


2. The Red Cross. 
3. The League of Nations at 


Geneva. 
INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 

1. We read all the stories we 
could _ find Switzerland, 
including the folklore and hero 
tales, and general interest stories, 
2. Library books were read and 
interesting reports were made, 
B. Language. 

1. Written. 

a) We letters to the 
Swiss Legation asking for infor- 
mation, the best one being chosen 
by the class to be sent. 

b) We wrote thank-you notes 
upon receipt of the material, 
again sending the best one. 

c) Reports on various topics 
in the outline written for 
social-studies scrapbooks. 


about 


wrote 


were 


d) Invitations to a Swiss as 
sembly and exhibit were written 
to guests. 

2. Oral. 

a) Class discussions of various 
phases of the subject. 

b) Special reports of 
done in research. 

C. Spelling. 

1. We learned to recognize and 
spell 
study. 
2. Much work in vocabulary and 


work 


words pertaining to our 


use of the dictionary was done. 
D. Social studies. 

1. Study of the country and its 
people. 

2. Story of how a little country 
was able to gain its freedom and 
maintain it. 

3. Reference to ancient people 
cave and lake dwellers. 

E. Science. 

1. We made a study of valleys 
and of mountains, giving partic- 
ular attention to the types of 
how they are 
formed. A comparative study of 
mountains in country 
and elsewhere in the world was 
made. We also made a study of 
glaciers, avalanches, and rivers. 
2. Water and its characteristic 
were studied. We found out that 
our school movies were helpful. 
3. Experiments were made and 
pictures were studied. These were 
written up in reports. 

4. Native flora and fauna were 
(Continued on pig 64) 
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studied. 
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Ape with a Cape 


RUTH M. TENSEN 


RCHIE, a monkey who lived 
A in a zoo, had finished his 
breakfast before he noticed that 
the door of his cage was open. 
“Oh, oh, oh!” said Archie. “Now 
I can go out and walk forever 
and and I 
thing.” 

As he walked through the open 
door of his cage, he stumbled over 


ever, can see every- 


a large cloth. “What is this?” 
said Archie to himself. “Could 
it be something to wear? Maybe 


it is a coat. If it is, I can dress 
up just like the people who come 
to the zoo.” 

It was really just an old red 
cleaning cloth which the 
keeper had dropped, and it was 
quite dusty. But Archie didn’t 
mind. He had always warited 
some clothes, and just any clothes 
would please him. 

“Goodness, gracious!’ Archie 
exclaimed. “This has no sleeves 
and it has no buttons, but it will 
make a good cape.” It was a bit 
long in places, but not too long. 
It made Archie feel very proud 
as he strutted around. 

After a while Archie became 
tired of strutting about, and he 
was tired of holding his cape on, 
too, so he tied the ends of the 
cape into a knot, just tight enough 
so that he could easily tell if it 
came untied. 

Then he began to run on all 
four legs—just for the fun of run- 
ning. “I never ran so fast in my 
life,” panted Archie. And then 
he ran faster and FASTER and 
FASTER! 

Soon he ran past a little boy. 
When the little boy saw Archie, 
he called to his mother, “Mother! 
Come and see the red animal.” 

“Red animal!” said Archie, 
disgustedly. “I am not a red 


ZOO 
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animal. I am an ape with a cape. 
That’s what I am!” 

Archie wasn’t used to running 
so fast and soon he grew very 
tired, so tired that he simply 
flopped down on the sidewalk. 
Yes, he flopped right on the side- 
walk next to a rubbish can. As 
he lay there his cape covered him, 
and it covered him very well. In 
fact, it really covered him too 
well, for the only part of Archie 
And 
that was curled just enough at 
the end so that it looked like the 
handle of an old umbrella with 
a red cover. 

Archie slept on and on. When 
he woke up he was as frightened 
as an ape can be. You see, the 


that showed was his tail. 





man had come to collect the rub- 
bish, and he thought that Archie 
was an old red umbrella. When 
he started to pick up the handle 
of this “umbrella,” and found that 
it wiggled, he was so surprised 
that all he could say was, “An 
umbrella!” 

“An umbrella!” said Archie, 
disgustedly. “I am not an um- 
brella. I am an ape with a cape. 
That’s what Iam!” And he ran 
away as fast as his legs could car- 
ry him. 

Around the next corner, Archie 
heard a little girl say, “Oh, look! 
See the ape with the cape!” 

“Ah!” sighed Archie content- 
edly. “She knows I am an ape 
with a cape. (Continued on page 73) 
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Nancy’s Valentines 
DENA ROBERTS 


ANCY was ready for school. 

It was Valentine Day and 

in her hand was a brown paper 

bag filled with valentines. The 

valentines were specially nice, be- 

cause Nancy had been saving her 

money for several weeks to buy 

them. She was quite sure that 
her classmates would like them. 

Just before she left the house, 
Nancy glanced at the clock. “Oh 
dear, I'm going to be late for 
school,” she said to herself. “Why 
didn’t I hurry faster?” The truth 
is that Nancy had been admiring 
her valentines. She had waited 
until morning to seal the enve- 
lopes, and of course she had had 
to look inside each one before she 
sealed it up. Altogether, it had 
taken quite a bit of time. 

Now she had to hurry along 
the path to school. The snow 
was’ slushy, and it spattered her 
When she 
heard the school bell ring, Nancy 
began to run. She slipped on a 
piece of ice, and before she knew 


legs as she walked. 


it, she was lying in the snow. 

Nancy wasn’t hurt, but when 
she got up and looked for her bag 
of valentines, she cried out in dis- 
may. All her precious valentines 
were lying in the ditch. Nancy 
snatched the bag from the icy 
water, and quickly opened it. 
Every one of her valentines was 
soaking wet! A tear rolled slow- 
ly down her cheek, but Nancy 
determinedly brushed it away. 
“There’s no use crying now,” she 
decided. She brushed herself off 
as best she could, and went on to 
school. 

“How will I ever be able to 
give my friends any valentines 
now?” thought Nancy sorrowful- 
ly. She knew she could not buy 
any more because she had spent 
all of her money. 

As Nancy walked down the vil- 
lage street, she looked dejectedly 
at the gay display of valentines in 
the windows. In the bakery win- 
dow she saw a large cake with 
“Happy Valentine Day” written 
across the top, but Nancy only 
looked at it sadly. 

Then something else in the bak- 
ery window caught her eye. It 
was a ring of valentine cookies. 
They looked very pretty with col- 
ored sugar sprinkled over them. 
Nancy knew there was some col- 
ored sugar in the cupboard at 
home, for she had often sprinkled 
it on the cookies her grandmother 
let her bake. 

As she walked up the school 
steps, Nancy thought, “I wonder 


whether Grandmother would let 
me make valentine cookies. [f | 
hurried, perhaps I could make 
them during lunch time.” 

But would her classmates like 
cookie valentines as well as real 
valentines? All morning Nancy 
thought about this, and she looked 
so solemn that her teacher finally 
called her up to her desk. 

“What is the trouble, Nancy” 
asked her teacher. “You don’t 
look very happy today.” 

Nancy told about her accident 
and how she had ruined all her 
valentines. It made her feel bet. 
ter just to tell somebody about it, 
Then she told about the cookies, 

“I think that will be very nice, 
Nancy,” her teacher said. “The 
only trouble is, you won’t have 
very much time.” She looked at 
the clock on the wall; it was near- 
ing eleven thirty. Then she add- 
ed, “You may put on your wraps 
and go home now if you wish.” 

Nancy thanked her for her 
kindness and hurried home. The 
moment she entered the house, 
she went to the kitchen and told 
her grandmother about her idea. 
Grandmother thought it was a 
good one, so Nancy took down 
the cookbook. 

While Grandmother lighted the 
oven, and finished preparing the 
lunch, Nancy took eggs, butter, 
and milk from the refrigerator. 
She sifted the flour and baking 
powder into a small dish. She 
mixed together the sugar and but- 
ter. Then she added the other 
ingredients. 


It wasn’t long before Nancy 


had a large cookie sheet filled with 
heart-shaped cookies to put into 
the oven to bake. 

While they baked, she and her 
grandmother ate their meal. The 
cookbook said the cookies should 
bake for fifteen minutes, so at the 
end of that time, Nancy peeked 
into the oven. The cookies were 
a delicate brown, and they looked 
very nice with the pretty colored 
sugar sprinkled over them. 

But Nancy was still worried 
about whether or not her class- 
mates would like her valentines. 
All the other children would have 
real valentines. Well, there was 
no time 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Ground Hog Day 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


BADIAH BUNNY was sitting in 

his little red rocking chair, 

rocking back and forth, thinking 

what a beautiful spring day it was 
for February second. 

Suddenly he stopped rocking. 
February second! Why, this was 
Ground Hog Day! And it was 
so sunny that old Mr. Ground 
Hog could not put so much as 
his nose out of his hole without 
seeing his shadow; then there 
would be six more weeks of cold 
weather. 

Neither Obadiah nor the rest 
of the little woods folk wanted 
another day of winter. Already 
there had been months of ice and 
snow. Sometimes it had been too 
cold to venture out for days at a 
time, and food had been very, 
very scarce. 

But this was Mr. Ground Hog’s 
day to wake up and take his an- 
nual walk. Unless he were in 
some way prevented, he would 
see his shadow. 

Obadiah thought and thought 
and thought, but not an idea 
came into his little gray head. 
After a while he decided that two 
heads were better than one, and 
three better than two; so he ran 
to get his friends Noggin Squirrel 
and Chubby Chipmunk. 

Noggin and Chubby readily 
agreed with Obadiah that some- 
thing must be done, but even 
though they thought as hard as 
they could, they couldn’t think of 
anything to do. Finally Noggin 
suggested, “Let’s go over to old 
Mr. Ground Hog’s. Maybe we'll 
have an idea on the way.” 

But when they arrived at old 
Mr. Ground Hog’s burrow under 
the stone wall on the edge of the 
meadow, they were no nearer de- 
ciding what they could do than 
when they started. 

“Suppose you scurry down and 
see what Mr. Ground Hog is do- 
ing, Chubby,” Obadiah  sug- 
gested. ‘Noggin and I will wait 
here for you. Maybe we'll think 
of something while you’re gone.” 

Quick as a wink Chubby was 
off down the tunnel that led to 
Mr. Ground Hog’s burrow. Min- 
utes passed while Obadiah and 
Noggin waited and waited, but 
Chubby did not come back. 
Then they began to worry for fear 
Mr. Ground Hog had gone out 
by another door, and had already 
Seen his shadow. 

“But that is hardly possible,” 
Obadiah decided. “It is still 
early. Oh, if only there were one 
little cloud in the sky, we could 


coax Mr. Ground Hog out while 
the sun was hiding behind it.” 

“But there isn’t,” said Noggin 
shortly. 

“If we only had an umbrella, 
we could hold it before him when 
he walked out,” said Noggin after 
a few moments. 

“But we haven't,’ Obadiah in- 
formed him, “and there hasn’t 
been an umbrella in Birch Hol- 
low since I can remember.” 

Noggin and Obadiah were si- 
lent for a minute. 

“Little Molly Chipmunk has a 
pretty pink parasol,” said Noggin 
suddenly. “Maybe she would let 
us use it.” 

Just then Chubby popped out 
of the hole. “His alarm clock 
went off a minute ago, and he’s 
awake,” he called. Then back he 
dashed down the tunnel. 

Obadiah and Noggin knew 
something must be done quickly. 
“Run and get Molly Chipmunk’s 
pink parasol,’ Obadiah ordered 
Noggin. 

Off went Noggin helter-skelter, 
and in no time at all he was back 
with Molly Chipmunk’s pretty 
pink parasol. Obadiah took it 
and walked up and down with it, 
holding it this way and that way. 

“Tt will never do,” he said 
finally. “It’s much too small. No 
matter how I hold it, I can still 
see my shadow.” 

Just then out popped Chubby 
again to report on Mr. Ground 
Hog. “He’s stretching and yawn- 





ing,’ Chubby announced, and 
dashed down the tunnel. 

Again Obadiah and Noggin 
thought and thought, and at last 
Noggin had another idea. “Why 
can’t we borrow Sally Squirrel’s 
big straw sun hat!” 

“Just the thing!” exclaimed 
Obadiah. “Run and get it!” 

Off went Noggin once more. 
Before anyone could say Jack 
Robinson, he was back. “Sally 
threw her big straw sun hat away 
last fall,’ he announced sadly. 
“Tt was all worn out.” 

At that moment out dashed 
Chubby again, his beady little 
eyes snapping with excitement. 
“He’s nearly dressed! He'll be 
starting up the tunnel soon.” 


Obadiah and Noggin and 
Chubby were nearly beside them- 
selves. There was nothing they 
could do now to prevent old 
Mr. Ground Hog from seeing his 
shadow. There was sure to be six 
more weeks of ice and snow and 
cold! 

Suddenly Obadiah had an idea. 
“Keep Mr. Ground Hog in his 
burrow until I come back,” he 
shouted over his shoulder, and off 
he went, his feet scarcely touch- 
ing the ground and his powder- 
puff tail bobbing up and down. 
Across the meadow and down the 
woods road to Secret Lake he 
scampered lickety-split. 

When he arrived at the shore 
of the lake, there on the branch of 
an oak tree he found Mrs. Hoot 
fast asleep. She had been out all 
night foraging for food for her 
children, and she was very tired. 

“Mrs. Hoot! Mrs. Hoot!” 
called Obadiah. 

But Mrs. Hoot slept right on. 

“Mrs. Hoot!’ Obadiah shouted 


again. (Continued on page 75) 


First Journeys 
ELEANOR LAWRENCE 


HE year that Rickey Robbins 

was eight years old his moth- 
er had a wonderful chance to go 
with his father on a business trip, 
but there was no one who could 
come to look after Rickey. So 
Mother and Father, talking it 
over, decided that Rickey should 
visit his grandparents. 

Now Rickey had never been to 
the big farm which Grandfather 
had bought the summer before. 
It was a long way off—a whole 
night and part of a day on the 
train. He was wild with joy. 
“Whoopee!” he shouted. “When 
do we start?” 

“Mother and I shan’t be able 
to go with you,” Father said. “So 
we are going to let you go by 
yourself.” 

Something seemed to drop out 
of the bottom of Rickey’sstomach. 

“Of course,” Father told him, 
“the conductor and the porter 
will look after you. You'll be 
quite all right.” 

“But I'll have to eat on the 
train, and—and—go to bed,” said 
Rickey. ‘How will I know what 
to do?” 

“I’m going to show you,” said 
Father. “You and I are going to 
play a game, called ‘Pullman.’ ” 

Father then took the dining- 
room chairs and lined them up in 
two rows, like seats in a train. 
Rickey got out his little suitcase 
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and put on his cap and jacket, to 
make it seem real. First Father 
made believe he was the porter, 
showing Rickey to his seat. Then 
he was the conductor, then the 
waiter in the dining car, and, 
finally, he was the porter again, 
showing Rickey how he made up 
the bed. He showed Rickey where 

















to put his clothes and where he 
could brush his teeth and wash, 
just as he did at home. 

It was fun, and it certainly 
helped to take away that empty 
feeling. 

At last, they were all really 
standing on the station platform, 
watching the train pull slowly to 
a stop. Father was talking to the 
conductor and the porter, who 
were nodding their heads. The 
porter smiled at Rickey in the jol- 
liest way and said, “I’ll take good 
care of him, Mister; don’t you 
worry one bit.” 

Then he picked up Rickey’s 
suitcase. Rickey kissed Mother 
and Father good-by and followed 
the porter. In another minute, 
he was in his seat next to the win- 
dow. The conductor was calling 
“All aboard” and waving his arm. 
The train began to move away, 
slowly at first, and then faster. 
Everything was happening just 
as Father said it would. 

When he could no longer see 
his parents standing on the plat- 
form, Rickey turned to see who 
else was on the train. It was then 
that he noticed, for the first time, 
a little old woman sitting across 
the aisle from him. 

She didn’t look like any oid 
woman Rickey had ever seen be- 
fore. She had on a funny hat and 
her clothes looked rumpled. Her 
hands were stained and rough, as 
though they had done lots of hard 
work, and she was twisting them 
together nervously. 

Rickey thought, “She’s all alone 
—and she doesn’t like it.” He 
thought perhaps she would like 
someone to talk to, so he stepped 
across the aisle and stood in 
front of her. 

“I’m going to visit my grand- 
ma,” he told her. 

She smiled a little and made 
room for (Continued on page 68) 
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uicK, Rosita, this way! Take 
Jan’s hand and hold it 
tight,” Mrs. Shebec instructed her 
daughter. Rosita shifted a heavy 
bundle as she grasped her little 
brother’s hand and followed her 
mother into the crowded station. 
This was Rosita’s first day in 
the new land. She had dreamed 
of coming to America for a long 
time. All the way over on the 
boat she had pictured her new 
home. It would be a little house 
with a yard where she and Jan 
could play. ‘There would be other 
children near by for playmates. 
But ever since she got off the 
boat, everything had been strange 
and confusing. The buildings 
were so tall and the streets were 
so crowded. Everyone was hurry- 
ing, pushing, rushing. Where 
were all the people going? Where 
did they come from? It made 
Rosita’s head spin to watch them. 
“Come on, Jan, hurry,” Rosita 
said, as she tried to urge her little 


TAN peered down the long hill. 

There at the bottom a crowd 
of boys and girls had gathered to 
wait for the final race to begin. 
Near him, at the top, George and 
Bert stood with their sleds, wait- 
ing for the signal that would start 
them on their swift glide to the 
bottom of the icy hill. For one 
of the three this ride would mean 
a great deal, because the prize 
was a shiny big sled. 

A small figure was plodding up 
the hill toward the three boys. 
Turning to George and Bert, Stan 
frowned and said, ““Why doesn’t 
one of you fellows ask Oliver to 
ride with you? He wants to be 
in the race so much, and his sled 
is broken.” 

“Two is a crowd,” said Bert, 
looking impatiently toward the 
finish line. 

“If you want him to go so bad- 
ly, why don’t you ask him to ride 
with you?” George cut in. 

“T told you why before,” Stan 
returned stubbornly. “‘My sled’s 
too small. 


If it was as big as 
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brother along. He was so tired 
and sleepy. 

Finally Mrs. Shebec found an 
empty seat on one of the benches 
in the big station. “There!” she 
said, as she wearily put down her 
two heavy suitcases. “Here we 
stay until Uncle Josef arrives.” 

“But, Mama, why isn’t Uncle 
Josef here?” Rosita looked around 
at the unfamiliar faces. 

“He will come when he can. 
He said to wait at the station,” 
Rosita’s mother reassured her. 
“He must do his work. When he 
can, he will come.” 

Mrs. Shebec lifted tired little 
Jan on to the bench, where he 
soon fell asleep. “Stay right here, 
and Mama will try to get some 
food.” Mrs. Shebec pointed to 
the counter in another part of the 
station where people seemed to 
be buying something to eat. 
“Watch Jan and don’t go away, 
Rosie.” 

“Yes, Mama,” Rosie answered. 


@ Stories for Older 


Rosita’s Lucky Cap 


MARGUERITE CHAPIN 


Sitting back beside Jan, who 
was already asleep, she unbut- 
toned her coat, and took off her 
red knitted cap. Lovingly she fin- 
gered the tassel. 

Grandma Shebec had made the 
cap and given it to her just before 


they sailed. “May it bring good 
luck to you in your new home,” 
Grandma had said, as she placed 
it proudly on Rosita’s dark curls. 
Wearily Rosita put the cap on 
the suitcase near her feet and then 
turned to watch the people as 


Two Isn’t a Crowd 


JACK W. 


either of your sleds, I'd ask him in 
a minute.” 

Both Bert and George had big 
sleds and two boys could easily 
ride on either one, but Stan’s sled 
was as small as Oliver’s broken 
one. In fact, it was too small for 
him alone. That was why he 
wanted so badly to win the race, 
so that he would have a full-sized 
sled of his own. 

“I think the starter’s getting 
ready,’ Bert announced, as Oliver 
reached the top of the hill. 

“Sure a good day for racing,” 
commented Oliver. “I wish my 
sled hadn't fallen apart.” 

Stan agreed, but George and 
Bert made no reply. Apparently 
they didn’t intend even to notice 
Oliver. 

“Sure are nice big sleds,” re- 
marked Oliver, admiring Bert’s 
and George’s sleds. 








HANKINS 


Stan glared at his two competi- 
tors. It wouldn’t hurt either one 
of them to take Oliver. 

“The flag’s going up,” yelped 
Bert. 

Stan’s fingers clutched his sled. 
He wanted to win. He wanted to 
have the big new sled. 

Then he glanced at Oliver 
He too had hoped to enter the 
race. He had practiced long and 
hard, and when his sled broke he 
came and cheered the other fel- 
lows while they practiced for the 
race. 

“Come on, Oliver,’ Stan said 
quickly. “You're going to ride 
with me.” 

“You mean—” Oliver’s eyes be- 
gan to glow. 

“Yes, yes. 
the sled.” 

When the flag dropped, Bert 
and George whisked off down the 


Hurry up. Get on 
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they hurried by. How she wished 
she might see one familiar face! 
A rosy-cheeked girl about her 
own age was sitting on the bench 
across from her. Rosita gave the 
little girl a shy friendly smile. 
But just then the mother spoke, 
and the little girl turned away. 
Rosita sighed. She tried to 
keep down the homesick feeling 
that had kept stealing over her 
all day. She reached out her 
hand for her pretty red cap, and 
then she (Continued on page 74) 


hill in a running start, but Stan 
and Oliver had to push with their 
feet to get their sled started. Aft- 
er they had begun to speed down 
the hill, Stan could scarcely steer 
with Oliver on the sled behind 
him. He began to wonder what 
he would do when he got to the 
two rises, in the course. Even 
when he went alone he had al- 
ways had to push with his feet to 
get his sled over those little hills. 
He had been crazy to ask Oliver 
to ride with him, yet he couldn't 
leave him up on the hill looking 
so disappointed. 

The first Stan realized that 
they were making fast time was 
when he saw that they were gain- 
ing on Bert and George. To his 
astonishment, they topped the 
first rise going so fast that they 
couldn’t push. He had _ never 
done that before. And they were 
almost even with George and 
Bert. 

When they whizzed over the 
second rise in a shower of ice and 
also going (Continued on page 76) 
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Children 


Chief Eagle Wing-Il 


LEE WYNDHAM 


Binkie Russell, Sam Harmon, Kip Hollis, 
Tubby Henshaw, and Chuck Mason— 
known to one another as braves of The 
Tribe—were given the wooden Indian 
which had stood in front of a downtown 
department store for years. They named 
him Chief Eagle Wing and took him to 
their remodeled chicken-coop clubhouse 
for repairs, which included tacking can- 
vas over a hole in the Indian’s back. 
INKIE stood staring at the 
B ripped canvas patch on the 
Indian’s back. “Gee whiz! Who 
could have done that?’ he raged. 
He was still raging when the 
four braves of The Tribe arrived. 
“Of all the dirty tricks!” Sam 
Harmon growled. “Do you sup- 
pose—oh, no, that funny stout 


man who wanted to buy our 


EMPERANCE WICK stared out 
T into the bleak winter land- 
scape. “I do wish Father were 
home,” she murmured anxiously. 
After piling fresh logs in the huge 
kitchen fireplace, she sat brood- 
ing upon the high-backed bench 
before the hearth. 

The creak of the rope springs 
as her mother turned in bed 
roused the girl and brought her 
swiftly to the ailing woman’s side. 
Tempe adjusted the quilted cover- 
let and smoothed the feverish 
forehead. “I think Dr. Ledell 
ought to see you, Mother,” she 
said. “I’m going to ride to his 
house in Mendham and ask him 
to come at once.” 

Mrs. Wick protested weakly. 
“ "Tis a long ride in this weather,” 
she said. “And with the mutiny 
of the Pennsylvania Brigade the 
roads may not be safe.” 

Tempe patted her mother’s 
hand. “The men are in Jockey 
Hollow, close to camp. I don’t 
think I'll ride into any trouble on 
the road.” 

“I heard shots last night,” her 
mother persisted. 

“"Tis a pity they do not save 
their fire for the redcoats instead 
of fighting among themselves and 
against the men who are loyal to 
General Washington,” snapped 
Temperance. 

“Judge not too harshly,” the 
mother whispered. “Our War of 
Independence has been long and 


This activity interested The Tribe far 
more than the local bank robbery of the 
preceding night. So pleased were they 
with their new mascot that when a stout, 
squint-eyed man almost insisted on buy- 
ing the Indian—to add to his collection, 
he said—the boys flatiy refused. When 
Binkie Russell examined Chief Eagle 
Wing the next morning, he howled in 
indignation. 


Indian couldn’t have done this. 
It must have been somebody else.” 

“T don’t know.” Chuck Mason 
tugged at his ear thoughtfully. 
“That man seemed awfully upset 
yesterday when we wouldn’t sell 
our Chief to him.” 

Binkie did not join in the argu- 
ment. Instead he was busy cut- 
ting another piece of canvas to 





A Horse in the House 


replace the one that had been 
ripped. 

“We ought to drag the Chief 
into the clubhouse tonight,” Kip 
Hollis suggested, busily touching 
up the Chief’s faded strings of 
wampum with bright paint. 

“No, he’s too big,’ pointed out 
Binkie Russell. “Besides, we'll 
get paint all over us if we try to 
move him tonight, because his 
paint won't be dry.” 

“Well, we ought to do some- 
thing to protect him,” Kip insist- 
ed. “This Indian is valuable.” 

“T know what!” Binkie shout- 
ed. “Let’s stake some heavy 
string all around Chief Eagle 
Wing and our clubhouse. Any- 
body prowling around in the dark 
will be sure to trip over it. May- 
be that would scare him away!” 

“Good idea!” agreed Chuck 
Mason. “My dad has a lot of 
garden string in the tool shed. 
I'll dash over and ask him for a 
roll of it. You fellows find some 


stakes while I'm gone.” 
By evening Chief Eagle Wing 
was well barricaded behind a 


JANE ANDREWS 


weary and the winters are hard 
on the men. They've had much 
to bear. Oh, I do wish your 
father were here.” She lapsed 
into silence and presently drifted 
off to sleep. 

Tempe called softly to her 
younger sister. “I am going for 
Dr. Ledell, Polly. Take care of 
Mother.” 

The child nodded, settling her- 
self on the rush-bottomed chair 
beside the bed. 

Tempe would never have ad- 
mitted it to her mother or sister, 
but she was nervous about the 
journey which would lead her 
through the dark woods. But the 
Doctor was needed, so Tempe 
clasped her red homespun cloak 
about her and ran to the barn to 
saddle her favorite horse. He was 
the only horse left now. All the 


others had been taken by the 
Continental Army when General 
Washington’s troops were first 
stationed near by in Jockey Hol- 
low, outside Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

Tempe was an expert horse- 
woman and she set off at a gal- 
lop. It was biting cold and the 
wind whipped her face. She 
drew her red cloak closer, 

As she sped along the forest 
road she imagined groups of dis- 
contented soldiers in every shad- 
ow. Dr. Ledell lived a mile to 
the west of the Wick homestead, 
but in the bitter winter weather 
of 1781 that mile seemed long in- 
deed to the girl on horseback. 

The Doctor’s door swung open 
in welcome as Tempe slid off her 
horse. “What brings you out in 
such weather, child?” he asked. 
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low fence of stout garden string. 
Nevertheless, Binkie Russell slept 
lightly that night, for his ears kept 
listening for strange sounds in the 
back yard where Chief Eagle 
Wing stood. 

Binkie had been in bed for 
some time when all of a sudden 
he sat bolt upright. He had been 
awakened by a muffled cry and 
the dull thud of a falling body. 
Slipping out of bed, he scooted to 
the window facing the yard. In 
the pale moonlight he dimly saw 
a shadowy figure getting up from 
the ground. Outside the string 
fence another figure was hissing 
commands and making frantic 
motions. 

Binkie’s teeth chattered and a 
cold shiver ran down his spine. 
But he knew that he had to pro- 
tect the club mascot, and he had 
planned before going to bed just 
what he would do in such a situa- 
tion. With trembling fingers he 
rolled the magazine that he had 
put by the window into a long 
tube, like a megaphone. Placing 
this to his (Continued on page 73) 


“Mother is ill,” Tempe panted. 
She glanced longingly at the leap- 
ing flames in the fireplace, but 
steeled herself for the return jour- 
ney. “You will come quickly, 
won't you?” 

“Of course, my dear. But you 
must rest a while before you re- 
turn,” he soothed her kindly. 

“Oh, I cannot! There is only 
little Polly at home and I must 
hurry back.” 

“Very well, then, I'll follow 
just as soon as I can get ready,” 
the Doctor promised. “Take care 
on the road now.” 

Once more Temperance sped 
through the woods. Knowing 
Dr. Ledell would be along soon, 
she began to feel at ease, for the 
journey to Mendham had been 
uneventful. Now she no longer 
was afraid. (Continued on page 72) 
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THOMAS ALVA [EDISON WAS BORNE . 
ON FEBRUARY //, /847. HE WAS THE | ~~ 
SON OF A POOR SHINGLE MAKER. ~ 
THE FAMILY LIVED IN A SMALL |” _ 
BRICK COTTAGE OVERLOOKING bi 
THE CANAL AND THE HURON 
RIVER iN MILAN, OHIO. 

















o 
THOMAS A. EDISON AS A BOY HAD A VERY INQUIRING MIND. 
HIS MOTHER TAUGHT HIM HERSELF. TOM WAS INTERESTED 
IN CHEMISTRY AND USED H/S CELLAR FOR A LABORATORY. 

















seit ae 


TOM SAVED THE SMALL SON OF A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR 
FROM DEATH. AS A REWARD, THE FATHER TAUGHT TOM TO 
BE AN OPERATOR. 















AT THE AGE OF 12, TOM 
DECIDED HE NEEDED MORE 
MONEY. SO HE SOLD NEWS- 
PAPERS, MAGAZINES, AND 
CANDY ON THE GRAND 
TRUNK RAILROAD FROM 
PORT HURON TO DETROIT. 
|) HE BUILT A LABORATORY 
IN THE BAGGAGE CAR. 
SOON AFTER, HE BEGAN 
PRINTING A NEWSPAPER ON 
THE TRAIN, THE FIRST ONE 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


BN 1868, EDISON WENT TO | ZN 1876, AT MENLO PARK, N.J., HE BEGAN WORK ON 

NEW YORK. ON HIS THIRD 

Pr | DAY THERE HE REPAIRED |GRAPH. THE FIRST RECORDS WERE MADE ON THIN 

=) A STOCK INDICATOR. HE | SHEETS OF TIN FOIL WRAPPED AROUND METAL DRUMS. 
MADE SOME IMPROVEMENTS |1T WAS THE PHONOGRAPH THAT WON FOR EDISON THE 

ON IT, WHICH HE SOLD TO i 

WESTERN UNION FOR $40000. 

WITH THIS MONEY HE BUILT 

| [| A LABORATORY IN NEWARK, 


N.T 
a) 









WHILE EXPERIMENTING IN HIS LABORATORY ON THe 
TRAIN, TOM SET FIRE TO THE BAGGAGE CAR. THE 
CONDUCTOR LOST HIS TEMPER AND PITCHED Tom 
AND HIS EQUIPMENT OFF THE TRAIN. 












































ONE OF HIS MOST POPULAR INVENTIONS, THE PHONO- | | 





TITLE “THE WIZARD OF MENLO PA 














BN OCTOBER, 1879, AFTER SPENDING MORE THAN $40000 IN FRUITLESS 
EXPERIMENTS, EDISON SUCCEEDED IN MAKING AN INCANDESCENT LAMP 
HE HAD FIRST TRIED TO PRODUCE A LIGHT BY SENDING ELECTRICITY 
THROUGH PLATINUM WIRES IN GLASS TUBES. HE FINALLY USED A 
THREAD OF CARBON IN A GLASS BULB AND THE LIGHT REMAINED LIT 
FOR ABOUT 45 HOURS. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE WAS ANOTHER OF EDISON‘S (BDISON NEVER GAVE UP 
NOTEWORTHY INVENTIONS, AND IN /9/3 HE PRODUCED | HIS WORK. UNTIL HIS 
A REALISTIC TALKING MOTION PICTURE. THE MODERN | VERY LAST DAYS, HE 
RADIO TUBE USES AN EARLY DISCOVERY OF EDISON, | CONTINUED WITH HIS 
AN ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON KNOWN AS THE EXPERIMENTS. HIS 
“EDISON EFFECT.” LAST GREAT VENTURE 
WAS THE DISCOVERY 
THAT GOLDENROD HAS 
A HIGH RUBBER 

HE DIED ON OCTOBER &, 
1931. HE WAS BURIED 
OCTOBER 2/, THE 520 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INVENTION OF THE 
INCANDESCENT LAMP 
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Don't Be Late 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


’ 


You'd bet-ter keep an eye on the big hall clock That says, “Tick - tock, tick - tock.” 


stead-y rhythm plays while the pen-du-lum sways— “Tick - tock, tick - tock,” says the clock. 


ur-ry and get read-y or you may be late; The min - utes rol] a - round and time can - not wait; 


| 


morn-ing at the school - house the chil - dren have a date. “Tick - tock, don’t be late,” says the clock. 


Rhythm sticks can be played with each “Tick-tock,” and at the end of the second and the last staff. 
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At the Post Office 


A VALENTINE PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ALICE RUDE 








CHARACTERS 
POSTMASTER 


MIss CooK—Hlis assistant. 


FREDDIE 

rEDDIE 

PECGY Pupils at the Cross- 
WILLIE roads Village School. 
ALICE 

BETTY 

FLORENCE—A new girl. 


SETTING 

The post office at Crossroads 
Village. There are two windows 
with a block of post-office boxes 
between them. At one side is a 
desk, or a shelf to use as a desk, 
with pen, ink, and blotters on 
it. Add typical details, such as 
recruiting posters. 




















( Postmaster is at one post-office 
window, Miss Cook at the other.) 
POSTMASTER—Gracious _ sakes, 
Miss Cook, the mail’s heavy these 


days! 
MISS cooK—Indeed it is! And 
have you noticed that the chil- 


dren are getting all the letters? 
POSTMASTER— Yes, go- 
as bad as 


what's 
ing on? It’s almost 
Christmas time. 

cook—Well, 
Valentine Day. That’s what’s up! 

POSTMASTER—Oh, that’s right. 
It’s been so long since I sent a 
valentine to my best girl friend 
that I forgot all about it. 

MISS The children’ are 
not only receiving lots of letters; 
they are sending them, too. Here 
come those Miller twins with an 
armful to mail right now. 

(Twins approach the window 
where Postmaster is sorting mail. ) 

FREeDpI£— Hello, Mr. Postmaster. 
Is there any mail for us today? 

POSTMASTER—Sure, I have 
Looks like you have 


MISS Tuesday is 


COOK 


some for you. 
a lot for me, too. 

TEDDIE 
some stamps. We have some fun- 


Yes, we need to buy 


ny valentines to mail. Look at 
this one that we are sending Peter 
Crandall. He has big feet. This 
will be a slam at him. 
FREDDIE—I found one 
to Mary Clark. She stutters a 
lot. Wait until she sees this! 
POSTMASTER 
all your money on valentines like 
these? 
TEDDIE 


to send 


Did you spend 


We 
should see the 
She 

MISS cooK—Goodness! Poking 
fun at Teresa’s hair won’t make 
her very happy. 


did! 


have 


You 


for 


sure 
one we 


Teresa. has red hair. 


FREDDIE—Oh, she won’t mind. 
She knows everybody likes her 
hair. 


POSTMASTER—But maybe Peter 
Crandall is sensitive about his big 
feet. 

MISS 


And Mary Clark 


won't be cured of stuttering by a 


COOK 


valentine. 
TEDDIE 
kids will really be sore? 


com 
Do you suppose those 


POSTMASTER—Could be. No 
telling how such things will hurt 
a person’s feelings. 

Miss cook—Valentine Day is a 
time when people tell other peo- 
ple how much they care for them. 
Don’t you know that? 

FREDDIE—We never thought 
about it. But it’s too late 
We have spent all our money. 

POSTMASTER— Well, 
Last week the 


now. 
now, may- 
be it isn’t too late. 
ash truck was going down our al- 
ley and some ashes fell off right 
near my back fence. I haven't 
been able to clean them up yet. 
Maybe if you would do it for me 
I could pay you enough money to 
buy some other valentines. 

TEDpDIE—That’s swell. We'll 
leave these old ones here and go 
do it right away. 
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FREDDIE—Yes, thanks a lot. 

(The twins exit.) 

Miss cook—Well, those boys 
certainly were mean to pick out 
such valentines. 

POSTMASTER—Oh, I don’t think 
so. They just didn’t stop to think, 
that’s all. 

(Enter Peggy Lee. 
Miss Cook’s window.) 

pEGGY—Hello, Miss Cook. 
you have any letters for me? 

MISS CooK—Yes, here’s quite a 


She goes to 


Do 


bundle. (//ands her letters.) 
peEGGy—I'm especially looking 
for one from Alice Clay. She 


whispered to me this afternoon 
that I was to be sure to stop for 
the mail. (She leafs through her 
mail. ) 

POSTMASTER— Why, Alice Clay 
lives right next door to me. Is 
she a good friend of yours? 


Here 


PEGGY—Oh, yes. 
letter that she meant. (She opens 
it.) Oh, look! Alice is having 
a party on Valentine Day, and] 


is the 


am invited. (She goes over tp 
Postmaster’s window.) Would 
you like to see her invitation? 


She used red ink on white paper, 
Even the envelopes are acdressed 
with red ink. 

POSTMASTER (reads the invita. 
tion )—Very Sounds as if 
she’d have a nice party. 

PEGGY—Oh, she will! We al. 
ways have a lot of fun at Alice's 
house. Good-by! (Exits.) 

MISS CooK— By, Peggy. 

POSTMASTER—So Alice is hay- 
ing a party! You know, I saw 
that batch of envelopes addressed 
with red ink. Her father must 
have mailed them on his way to 
the city. (Continued on page 69) 


nice. 


Negra History Week 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
ELIZABETH F. NOON 


HIS assembly program for 
T Negro History Week can be 
presented by any number of girls 
and boys, representing a teacher 
The 
play will be more valuable as a 
creative undertaking if all those 
who participate by giving biogra- 
phies do their own research and 
write their own speeches. Of 
course, other famous Negroes may 
be mentioned and their life his- 
tories obtained from Who’s Who, 
encyclopedias, or current period- 


Miss Cox) and her pupils. 


icals. 


Scene 1—Early in February 


(Miss Cox and her pupils are 
assembled informally in the class- 
room. ) 

Miss cox—The purpose of this 
meeting is to plan for our Feb- 
ruary assembly. 

JoAN—February should be an 
easy month. 
holidays during February. 

yack—Oh, I don’t know that 
it’s so easy. It’s true there are 
Washington’sand Lincoln’s birth- 
days and Valentine Day, but it’s 
hard to find something new. 

pAUL—Last February we had a 
program on other February birth- 
days—like Susan B. Anthony and 
Longfellow and Edison; but we 
don’t want to do that again this 
year. 

JOAN—Isn’t there any other hol- 
iday in February, Miss Cox? 


There are so mariy 


Miss cox—There is no other 
holiday, Joan, but starting with 
Lincoln’s Birthday there is a week 
that is celebrated by many people 
in America. 

PAUL—I know what you mean. 
It’s Negro History Week. 

yack—Yes, I remember. We 
talked about it in Scouts last year. 

JOAN-—I think it would be nice 
if we planned our assembly to be 
about Negro history. 

yackK—I do, too. We have col- 
ored girls and boys in school, and 
they often help us put on assem- 
blies about white people, but I 
never thought about putting on 
an assembly about colored people. 

PAUL—What kind of assembly 
could it be? The only time I ever 
saw all colored people in a play 
was in a minstrel show. We 
wouldn’t want a play like that. 

Miss cox—No, you're right, 
Paul, we wouldn’t. You see, dur 
ing this week colored people all 
over America try to help other 
Americans gain a real understand- 
ing of what their people can do. 

JoAN—Couldn’t we present st0- 
ries of famous colored people? 

yacK—Sure! We could print 
list of their names in big lettes 
and put it on our easel. After 
each of us came out and told his 
story as though he were the fa 
mous Negro, someone from the 
audience could guess who that 
person was. (Continued on fiage 71) 
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| 
4\° WINTER 
2 PHILIP H. SAVAGE 


When February sun shines cold, 
2} There comes a day when in the air 
?! The wings of winter slow unfold 
* | And show the golden summer 
there. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
ROSEMARY and STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET 


Lincoln was a long man. 

He liked out of doors. 

He liked the wind blowing 
And the talk in country stores. 


He liked telling stories, 
He liked telling jokes. 
“Abe’s quite a character,” 
Said quite a lot of folks. 








Lots of folks in Springfield 
Saw him every day, 
Walking down the street 
In his gaunt, long way. 


Knew he had three little boys 
Who liked to shout and play, 
Knew he had a lot of debts 
It took him years to pay. 


Knew his clothes and knew his 
house. 

“That’s his office, here. 

Blame good lawyer, on the whole, 

Though he’s sort of queer. 


“Sure, he went to Congress, once, 
But he didn’t stay. 

Can’t expect us all to be 

Smart as Henry Clay. 


“Need a man for troubled times? 
Well, I guess we do. 

Wonder who we'll ever find? 
Yes—I wonder who.” 





That is how they met and talked, 
Knowing and unknowing. 
Lincoln was the green pine. 
Lincoln kept on growing. 





A VALENTINE 
LAURA E, RICHARDS 


Oh, little loveliest lady mine! 

What shall I send for your valentine? 
Summer and flowers are far away, 
Gloomy old Winter is king today, 


Buds will not blow, and sun will not shine; 


What shall I do for a valentine? 


Prithee, Saint Valentine, tell me here, 


Why do you come at this time o’ year? 
Plenty of days when lilies are white, 





| Verse for February Days 


A SURE SIGN 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Here’s the mail, sort it quick— 
Papers, letters, notes, 

Postcard scenes, 

Magazines; 

Our hearts are in our throats. 
Something there, 

White and square, 

Sealed with wax, and bumpy— 
At the edges flat and thin, 

In the middle lumpy? 


Plenty of days when sunbeams are bright; 


But now, when everything’s dark and drear, 
Why do you come, Saint Valentine dear? 


I’ve searched the gardens all through and 


through, 
For a bud to tell of my love so true; 


But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 
And the snow beats down on my poor little 


head; 
So, little loveliest lady mine, 
Here is my heart for your valentine. 


When you feel the envelope, 
Do your fingers trace 
Something narrow, 

Like an arrow? 

Or a part 

Of a heart? 

Or a Cupid’s face? 

Is your name across the back 
In a crooked line? 

Hurry, then; that’s a sign 
Someone’s sent a valentine! 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ROSEMARY and STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Sing hey! for bold George Washington, 

That jolly British tar, . 

King George’s famous admiral 

From Hull to Zanzibar! 

No— wait a minute — something’s 
wrong— 

George wished to sail the foam. 

But, when his mother thought, aghast, 

Of Georgie shinnying up a mast, 

Her tears and protests flowed so fast 

That George remained at home. 


Sing ho! for grave George Washington, 

The staid Virginia squire, 

Who farms his fields and hunts his 
hounds 

And aims at nothing higher! 

Stop, stop, it’s going wrong again! 

George liked to live on farms, 

But, when the Colonies agreed 

They could and should and would be 
freed, 

They called on George to do the deed 

And George cried “Shoulder arms!” 


Sing ha! for Emperor Washington, 

That hero of renown, 

Who freed his land from Britain’s 
rule 

To win a golden crown! 

No, no, that’s what George might have 
won 

But didn’t, for he said, 

“There’s not much point about a king, 

They’re pretty but they’re apt to sting 

And, as for crowns—the heavy thing 

Would only hurt my head.” 


Sing ho! for our George Washington! 

(At last I’ve got it straight.) 

The first in war, the first in peace, 

The goodly and the great. 

But, when you think about him now, 

From here to Valley Forge, 

Remember this—he might have been 

A highly different specimen, 

And, where on earth would we be, 
then? 

I’m glad that George was George. 


Permission has been obtained to reprint the following poems: “Abraham Lincoln” and “George 
Washington” from A Book of Americans (Rinehart & Co., Inc.), copyright 1933 by the authors; 
“A Valentine” from Tirra-Lirra (Little, Brown & Co.), copyright 1918, 1930, 1932 by the author; 
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CHARACTERS 


LUCY KNOX \ Wives of 
MARY GREEN soldiers 
NANCY FISK at Valley 
SALLY THOMPSON Forge. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
SENTRY 

ABRAHAM GUBER—A farmer 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


CosTU MES 


Characters wear shabby cos- 
tumes typical of the Revolution- 
ary War period. 

SETTING 

All scenes are laid in dining 
hall of Washington’s headquar- 
ters at Valley Forge in February, 
1778. <A door to the outside is 
at left. A fire burns in a fire- 
place at center back. Two long 
dining tables with chairs are at 
right and left of center. Down- 
stage left, against the wall, are a 
desk and a chair. 




















Scene 1—A morning in 


February, 1778 


(Lucy Knox and Mary Green 
are arranging cloth, knitting nee- 
dles, bails of yarn, and piles of old 
shirts on the table at right.) 

Lucy (putting large pile of old 
shirts on table) 
shirts here than I thought we had 
in all Valley Forge. 

MARY (holding high a ragged 


There are more 


shirt)—But some of these have 
more holes than cloth, Lucy. 
Lucy—Oh, but we can sew 


patches on them, and the men 
will thankful for them, no 
matter how they look. 

MARY—I wonder where Martha 
Washington is. 
first one to be at work. 

tucy—No doubt she is busy. 
Every morning she takes bread, 
broth, or potatoes to the soldiers 
in the huts. 

MARY—lIsn’t she wonderful! I 


be 


She is usually the 


can’t imagine what General 
Washington would do without 
her! 


Lucy—Yes, she insisted on com- 
ing here to help. And you should 
have seen her last year. There 
was so much smallpox in the win- 
ter camp at Morristown that the 
churches had to be turned into 
hospitals. Martha spent every 
morning caring for the sick, and 
in the afternoon she knitted and 
sewed for the soldiers. 

(Nancy Fisk enters left, fol- 
lowed by Sally Thompson.) 

NaNcy—Goed morning. (Shiv- 
ers.) Br-rr, what a cold morning! 
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Days of Darkness 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


SALLY—Oh, how nice. and 
warm it is in here! Good morn- 
ing, Lucy and Mary. I hope we 


are not too late. 

MARY—Hello, Nancy and Sally. 

Lucy (laughing )—Youcouldn’t 
be too late! There are still eight 
hundred forty shirts to patch and 
thousand socks that 
should be knitted. 

NANCY (taking off her cape and 
bonnet)—We went to the farm 
down near the mill. I was hop- 
ing to buy some dried apples to 
help my husband's cough, but the 
farmers would not sell their ap- 
ples for our Continental money. 

SALLY (laying her cape and 
bonnet on a chair) —Yes, they said 
Continental 


at least a 


would soon 
not be worth the paper on which 
it is printed. 

NANCY—It is a shame that most 
of these simple farmers do not 
seem to understand that our men 
are fighting for them, and that 
Continental money is the only 
American money we have at this 
time! 

SALLY— You can be certain that 
these farmers will gladly sell their 
food for British gold pieces. 

Lucy (holding out a ball of 
yarn and four needles)—Here, 
Nancy, use up some of your an- 
ger on knitting socks. You are 
the fastest knitter among us. 


money 


NANCY (taking yarn and nee- 
dles and sitting in chair to knit) 
If I could only get rid of my an- 
ger that easily. 

SALLY (going to Mary)—I had 
better help with the patching, 
Mary. I’m slow at knitting. 

MARY—You can cut patches. 

SALLY (cutting patches)—If I 
could only patch enough clothes 
to keep all those poor shivering 
men warm. 

NANCY—On our way here we 
passed three men who had no 
coats or shoes. They had to sit 
close to a campfire, or they’d 
have frozen. 

Lucy (nodding)—Aye! It does 
make your heart sick to see the 
suffering. I understand that 
General Washington is very wor- 
ried about what has happened to 
the shoes and the other supplies 
he ordered. 

MARY—Does he think that the 
British have captured them? 

tucy—No, I don’t think so, for 
the British seem content with en- 
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joying the winter in Philadelphia. 
Probably Tory merchants are de- 
laying the shipment. 

(Martha Washington enters 
left, carrying empty basket.) 

MARTHA—Good morning. 

ALL—Good morning, Martha. 

MARTHA—I are well 
started. I am sorry to be so late 
when I invited you here to work. 

NANCY—We know you have 
been busy. 

MARTHA (Setting basket on a 
chair and removing cape and 
bonnet)—I wish every hut were 
as warm as it is in here. 

Lucy—Are things any better to- 
day, Martha? 

MARTHA (Shaking her head)— 
No. There are just as many men 
with colds and chills. 

NANCY—My husband was taken 
with chills, too. When it is so 
dark and cold every day it is not 
strange that everyone is sick. I 
wonder when this winter will 
end! 

SALLY—If the sun would only 
shine once in a while, things 
would be easier. 

MARTHA (sitting in chair and 
beginning to sew patches)—Well, 
we can't change the weather. 

Lucy—You know, our family 
once had a remarkable Negro ser- 
vant. Her mother had named 
her Misery Perkins, but she was 
the most wonderful person. She 
always had a beautiful smile on 
her face, and she cheerfully did 
any task that given her. 
When we would ask her why she 
was so happy, she would say, 
“Lawsey, with a name like mine 
I’ve just got to be happy!” I 
thought Misery was such a lovely 


see you 


was 


name that I used to beg my 
mother to call me Misery, instead 
of Lucy. 

(All smile or laugh.) 

NANCY—And what did your 
mother say to that? 

Lucy—She said Id have to 
make a good name out of Lucy, 

SALLY—And so you did! 

Lucy (laughing)—Id hardly 
say that! ; 

(Knock is heard at door.) 

MARTHA (goes to door and 
opens it)—Come in. 

SENTRY (enters and stands at 
attention )—Mistress Washington, 
there is a farmer here named 
Abraham Guber. He has food to 
sell. He will deal with no one but 
General Washington, but at pres- 
ent the General is out inspecting 
the troops with Lafayette. 

MARTHA—The man is welcome 
to wait in here where it is warm 
until General Washington returns. 
Send him in, and tell him the 
General will be glad to talk to 
him when he comes. 

SENTRY—Yes,ma’am. ( Exits.) 

MARTHA (returns to chair)- 
My husband thought that the 
farmers in Valley Forge could eas- 
ily supply all the food the army 
required, but they will not ex 
change their food for our certifi- 
cates. 

NANCY (knitting furiously)- 
They are unwise farmers! This 
is their country, yet they are 
afraid to lend money to it. 


ScenE 2—Three hours later 


(Abraham Guber is sitting ina 
chair near the fireplace. Martha 
is sitting near right dining table, 
knitting.) (Continued on page 70) 
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Mothers baking Coohies 
MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


on 





Moth - ers  bak- ing cook - sug - ar and flour and __ spice 


mak - ing dough to _ slice. 


Soon they’re on the cook - y tin In neat and € - ven rows— 


Popped in - to ev - ‘ry + bod- y_ knows 


Moth - ers bak - ing cook - and spice~ 


Moth - er’s bak - ing cook ies— Oh, my, but the house smells nice! 
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‘The Gettyshurg reddress 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LAWRENCE T. ROOT 


Teacher of English and Social Studies, Seventh Grade, 
Brighton Union School, District No. 1, Rochester, New York 


stands at 
right of puppet theater 


FIRST ANNOUNCER 
Four- 
score and seven years ago, on the 


19, 1863, 


President Lincoln stepped out to 


morning of November 


speak briefly to a large group of 
people assembled at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. The occasion was 
the dedication of a national ceme- 
tery, set aside in honor of the sol- 
had 
there in the previous June during 
the bloody battles of Gettysburg. 


diers who given their lives 


Lincoln was the second speaker of 
First had spoken the 
Everett of 
Massachusetts who had delivered 


the day. 
Honorable Edward 


a two-hour oration. Everett's 
message was soon forgotten, but 


brief 


membered today 


Lincoln's remarks are re- 
as one of the 
greatest speeches ever to be pre- 
sented in the name of democracy. 
It is our desire today to bring you 
an account of the events leading 
up to the delivery of the historic 
address. We have tried to illus- 
trate some things that are often 
the 


and official problems which made 


overlooked: many personal 
the rather simple task of writing 
and delivering a brief address an 
impressive project for the over- 
worked and overtired president. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER (stands alt 
le{t of puppet theater)—Our first 
Mrs. Lincoln at the 
bedside of her son, Tad, in the 
White House, Washington 


Exit Announcers. 


scene finds 


ScENE |! 


Mrs. Lincoln sits beside Tad’s 
bed, right. She 
rises to meet Lincoln, entering.) 
How is Tad, Mary? 
Oh, Abraham, 
I am so terribly 


Lights are low. 


LINCOLN 
MRS. LINCOLN 


it is very serious. 





Tad's room is the setting for Scene 1. 


\ 
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worried. He is so young and 

helpless, and we can only sit here 

and do nothing for him. 
LINCOLN—We can ask God for 

his assistance. 

Father. 


LINCOLN—He 


TAD 


MRS. has been 
calling for you for almost half an 
hour. I had begun to wonder 
what possibly could detain you so 
long. 
LINCOLN—I was in conference 
with Mr. Stanton, my dear. The 
news tonight from the front lines 
General McClellan 
If this 


paign is not successful our plans 


is very poor. 
is sorely pressed. cam- 
must be completely changed. 


MRS. LINCOLN—War, war, its 
nothing but war all the time. I 
have become so tired at the very 
thought of it. Will you be able 
to stay with your son now? I 
should like very much to rest. 
LINCOLN—Yes, certainly, I can 
However, if you will, please 
me. We 


shall be very quiet and not dis- 


Stay. 
send Mr. Hay in to 


turb the boy. 
Mrs. Lincoln leaves right.) 


TAD—Father. 

LINCOLN—Yes, Son. (He cross- 
es to bed. How are you this 
evening? 

TAD—I think I feel better, 
Father. I heard you and Mother 
talking about the army. Are 
things going well? 

LINCOLN—As well as we can 


hope for just now, Son. 

TAD—I wish I were older and 
well again. 
teach those men a thing or two 
about fighting! Id like very 
much to be a soldier, Father. 

LincoLN—Tad, my boy, you 
can be a real soldier right here, 
without leaving your bed. 


I would go out and 


The center picture 
shows the puppet theater from the audience’s viewpoint. 
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Behind the scenes with some 
of the children who gave this 
play with marionettes. The 
puppet characters shown are 
Lincoln, Secretary Hay, and 
Mrs. Lincoln. Others in the 
cast are Tad Lincoln and Mr. 
Edward Everett. This play, 
in three scenes, is equally 
suitable for living actors. 


tf 
‘ 
{ 


i 


tTAp—How, Father? 

LINCOLN—A soldier stands for 
courage, honesty, and reliability, 
and is always willing to give a 
helping hand to who 
needs assistance. 

TAD—Yes, but how can I help 
anyone here? 

LINCOLN—You can be a good 
soldier by helping your mother 
and me and the others, here at 
the White House. You know that 
these are times when we are all 


anyone 


very worried and upset, and your 
mother is particularly troubled. 
You can do your part by being 
courageous and dependable in 
following the directions of the 
doctor, and by keeping your 
mother’s spirits up and her mind 
off those things which are bother- 
ing her. 

TAD—I see what you mean, 
Father, and I’m sure that I can 
do it. I want to do everything 
that I can. 

(Enter John Hay.) 

LINCOLN—That’s my good son. 
(He sees Mr. Hay.) 
rest, and sleep if you can. 
talk to Mr. Hay. 

(Tad moves about a few times 
and finally sleeps.) 

HAY (softly)—You sent for me, 
Mr. President? 

LINCOLN—Yes, John. Have you 
received Mr. Stanton’s report? - 


Now you 
I must 


Scene 2 takes place 
Scene 3, center, on 






HAY—No, sir, it has not been 
delivered yet, but a communique 
from General McClellan has just 
arrived. 

LINCOLN—What has the Gen- 
eral to report? 

HAY—He is making fair prog- 
ress, though not so favorable as 
he had hoped. 

LINCOLN—Yes. (Sighs.) Ilex 
pected that. Anything else of im- 
portance, John? 

HAY—A note from Judge Wills 
in Gettysburg, Sir, regarding the 
dedication ceremonies at the bat- 
tlefield. 

LINCOLN—What does the Judge 
have to say? 

HAY—I have his 
(He reads.) Gettysburg, Novem- 
ber 2, The President of the 
United States, and so on. “These 
grounds will be consecrated and 
set apart to their sacred purpose 
by appropriate ceremonies on 
Thursday, the nineteenth of this 
month. The Honorable Edward 
Everett will deliver the oration. I 
am authorized by the governors 
of the different states to invite you 
to be present and to participate in 
the ceremonies which will doubt- 
lessly be imposing and _ solemnly 
impressive. It is the desire that 
you, as Chief Executive of the 
Nation, formally set apart these 
(Continued on page 59) 


letter here. 


grounds to 





in a room in Judge Wills’ house, and 
the speakers’ platform at Gettysburg 
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GUESS THE ANIMAL 


Marion Paine Stevens 





ooeer 


1. What animals frightened Lit- 


tle Black Sambo? 
2. What animal was named 
Bambi? 


3. What animal ate vegetables 
from Mr. McGregor’s garden? 

4, What animals did the Pied Pi- 
per drown? 

5. What animal won a race from 
the hare? 

6. What animal belonged to Paul 
Bunyan? 

7. What animal frightened Red 
Ridinghood? 

8. What animal brought fortune 
to Dick Whittington? 

9, What animal loved to smell 
flowers instead of fighting? 

10. What animals frightened 
Goldilocks? 

11. What animal did Jack sell 
for a few magic beans? 





KISS THE BOX 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 





Do you know anyone who can 
kiss a box both outside and inside 
without opening it? Ask your 
guests to try it. If none of them 
knows how, show them by taking 
the box out of the house, kissing it, 
then coming back inside and kissing 
the box again. 


on os. os. pewuvvey’ 


FEBRUARY PUZZLE 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 
SPLOLOLPIL LLL EL LO OL ODL DD DLILDODLUOVODL CLO LDDDDD 





My first is in very but not in much; 

My second’s in rabbit but not in 
butch; , 

My third is in lace but not in shoe; 

My fourth is in me but not in you; 

My fifth is in ribbon but not in 
tie; 

My sixth is in pastry but not in 
pie; 

My seventh’s in finger but not in 
toe; 

My eighth is in run but not in go; 

My ninth is in water but not in pail; 

My whole, folk often send by mail. 

e envelope need not be very wide, 
Just so it carries some love inside. 





MODERN POST OFFICE 


Margaret O. Hyde 





Everyone, except “‘it,”’ sits in a 
circle. Each person is given the 
name of acity. “It” calls the route 
of the mail, by saying, ‘“‘The mail is 
going from St. Louis to New York.” 
The people with those names change 
places and “‘it”’ tries to steal a chair. 
If he sends the mail by air, the play- 
ers must flap their arms and roar 
like the airplane motors. 





wwvvTT,T 
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Ada Hogle 





Can you guess this riddle? 
I’m tiny and gray; I’m cute and I’m 
spry; 


I nibble on corn, on bread, and on 
ie; 
And if you should put some cheese 
in a trap, 
I might walk right in and not stop 
to rap. 
WHO AM I? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


DO YOU KNOW THESE PEOPLE 
Who Were Born in February? 


Each picture shows an event in the person's life or a typical activity. 
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ae WORD DIAMOND 
Boris Randolph 
a 
3 
4 
5 
7 




















O 


Beginning with the letter E, add 
a letter to form a word to go on the 
second line, then add another let- 
ter to form a word to go on the third 
line, and so on, until you reach the 
fifth line. Then drop a letter each 
time until you end the puzzle with 
the letter O. 
1. A word for him 
2. A word for her 
3. Something for the foot 
4. A place to live in 
5. 
6. 
7. 





Something to water the garden 
SometHing to weed the amen 
An exclamation 





PPPL POLLO? 


WOMEN IN HISTORY 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 





Can you match the names of these 
famous women with the phrases 
which describe them? 

Edith Cavell 

Joan of Arc 

Elizabeth Kenny 

Clare Boothe Luce 

Florence Nightingale 
Pocahontas 

Princess Elizabeth 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

a. is the oldest daughter of the 
present King of England. 

b. helped Allied soldiers in World 
War I. 

c. became a delegate to the As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

d. became a successful leader of 
soldiers. 

e. started a new method of treat- 
ing a disease. 

f. represented the citizens of 
Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States. 

g. founded a school for nurses. 

h. saved the life of an English- 
man, 
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VALENTINE WORD QUIZ 


Ettson Brooks 





The answer to each of the lines in 
this jingle is a word made from the 
letters in the word valentine. 
There’s a large covered wagon that 
rhymes with ban, 

And a certain material for making 
a can; 

A slender green plant that likes to 
climb, 

And an annual fasting period of 
time. 

This must be formed for playing 
games, 

While the last is the first of all wo- 
men’s names. 





A VALENTINE GAME 


Jean C. Rice 








Sid 


Place a dish on a clean paper 
spread on the floor and draw a chalk 
line a short distance away. Have 
each player stand behind the line 
and try to toss candy hearts into the 
dish. The player with the most 
candies in the dish wins. 
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A BOY'S VALENTINE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 








On scrap paper, draw a hat pat. 
tern like the one here. Then place 
the pattern on the fold of a piece of 
brown wrapping paper so that the 
top of the hat crown lies along the 
fold. 

Outline the design in ink. Draw 
a band around the crown and color 
it brown. Then scrape off the heavy 
brown, leaving a ribbon effect. 

Print the words, “Just can’t keep 
it under my hat! You are my valen- 
tine!” on the hat with ink. Writea 
special message on the inside if you 
want to. 

This is a good valentine for a boy 
to make and send to his mother, or 
for a girl to send to a boy. 


LETS MAKE VALENTINES 


Pattie Allen 


Cut a heart pattern from a four- 
inch square of drawing paper folded 
in half and make two white hearts 
and two red ones. On a red heart, 
draw and cut out eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth. Paste a white heart and a 
red one above the eyes for a hat. 

With a paper fastener, attach the 
other white heart underneath the 
face heart below the mouth. Put 
eyes on the white heart in the cor- 
rect position. Then swing the heart 
and the eyes will move. 
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The rabbit is made from red and 
white paper. Cut the body from 
red, making it heart-shaped and 
following the dotted line at the 
top. The head and ears are cut 
from white paper and pasted on the 
body. Add a cotton tail. 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stoliberg 


AN EGG IN A MILK BOTTLE 


Would you like to have some fun, 
amaze your friends, and learn some 
science all at the same time? Re- 
move the eggshell from a hard- 
boiled egg, being careful not to 
damage the egg white. 

Next cut a piece of paper about 
6” square and fold it into pleats. 
Squeeze it together and put it al- 
most all the way into a milk bot- 
tleas in Fig. 1. With a match, light 
the top of the paper and stuff it 
down into the bottle with a knife. 
Put the egg in the mouth of the 
bottle as in Fig. 2. 




















Watch to see what happens. 

1. First the egg dances about on 
the top of the bottle. 

2. Then the paper inside the bot- 
tle stops burning. 


3. Finally the egg moves slowly 
down the neck of the bottle and hits 
the bottom with a “plunk.” 

Why did all these things happen? 
Here are the reasons. 

1. As the paper burns, it heats 
the air inside the bottle and makes 
it get larger or expand. The ex- 
panding air squeezes out past the 
egg and makes it dance. 

2. While burning, the paper re- 
moves oxygen from the air. Soon 
it has taken so much that there isn’t 
enough left to burn, and so goes out. 

3. When the fire is out, the air 
inside the bottle cools off and gets 
smaller or contracts. Ags it con- 
tracts, the air on the outside tries 
to squeeze in, but the egg is in the 
way. So the outside air pushes the 
egg right down inside the bottle. 

Now that the egg is inside the 
bottle, the next problem is to get it 
out. Allow the bottle to become 
cool. Turn it upside down so that 
the egg is as far down the neck of 
the bottle as it will go. 

Now run hot water over the bot- 
tom and sides of the bottle, and out 
comes the egg. 

Can you answer these questions? 

Why did the air in the bottle ex- 
pand while the paper was burning? 

Why did the paper stop burning? 

Does air contract or expand when 
it is heated? When it is cooled? How 
do you know? 


A PICTURE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Doris Goodspeed 


Here is a new kind of crossword 
puzzle. Use the names of the ob- 


































































































jects below to complete the puzzle. 
One name is in its correct place. 


TELEPHONE 
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SOMETHING TO MAKE 


Ollie James Robertson 





Did you ever see a pomander? 
Probably you never did because 
they were used in Grandmother’s 
day, to perfume clothes closets. 

This is the way to make a pom- 
ander. Select a ripe apple that is 
perfectly sound, and with a darn- 
ing needle, make an even row of 
holes around the apple. Stick a 
whole clove into each hole. Make 
another row of holes, and another, 
until you have the apple full of 
holes. Into each hole put a clove. 
Hang your pomander in the closet 
and it will have a fragrant smell. 





GUESS WHAT 


Ruth K. Kent 





It cannot read, it cannot write; 
And yet it looks so very bright. 
It’s just as sharp as it can be, 

Yet has an eye and cannot see. 


TAKE OFF THE S 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 








A paring knife is dull or - - - - -. 
Take off the s and play a - - - -. 

It’s fun to see a bright top - - - -. 
Take off the s, a small, sharp - - -. 
When we begin, we’re said to 
Without the s, a pastry - - - -. 

We wash our dishes at the - - - -. 
Take off the s and write with - - -. 
Scouts rub two sticks to get a 
Without the s, cars pay to - - - -. 
To make a friend, don’t frown but 


Take off the s and walk a - - - -. 





A WINTER QUIZ 


Jean C. Rice 





Using the meanings below, can 
you fill in these blanks? 


A nut 

A name for a violin 

Someone wanting food is - - - - - -. 
When you’ re ill, the - - - - - - comes. 
A piece of mail 


This animal builds dams. 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

What a wonderful month Febru- 
ary is! It’s special in so many dif- 
ferent ways. Not only is it the 
shortest month, but it also has 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days and Valentine Day. 

I like February because the fif- 
teenth is the birthday of a wonder- 
ful woman, Susan B. Anthony. Do 
you know why she is famous? 
Why not write a letter and tell me 
some of the important things that 
you know about Susan B. Anthony? 
I will send prizes for the three best 
letters received. 

Agnes, our office cat, is going to 
wear a red, white, and blue bow all 
during February. Wouldn’t you 
like to send Agnes a valentine? All 
that you send her will be answered 
personally and signed with Agnes’ 
footprint. Don’t worry that you 
won’t get an answer. Agnes is so 
agile that she can sign four letters 
at once. She is waiting for your 
replies right now. Please don’t dis- 
appoint her. 

Your friend, 


FRard Gree 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I read your mailbag every time. 
I enjoy it very much. My hobby is 
dolls. The one I like the best is an 
old-fashioned one. 
Affectionately yours, 
Melissa Hurley 
Pennsylvania 


I guess girls will always like dolls. 
Of all the hobbies you write about, 


dolls stand highest on the list. I 
even have two nephews who collect 
them. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have three hobbies. I collect 
pictures of movie stars for my 
scrapbook. I collect storybook dolls 
and I like to embroider. I like to 
read the magazine, Girls and Boys. 

Janet Barlow 


Nebraska 


All of these hobbies are fun. 
Why not make a special folder for 
your copies of Girls and Boys? Each 
month, add the new copy and you 
will have a complete set by the end 
of the year. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Girls have sissy hobbies but boys 
have he-man ones. I go trapping 
and last year I earned $112.90. I 
look at my traps every night and 
morning. 

Your friend, 
Pete Cooley 
New York 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have a real hobby. I catch 
snakes, and skin them. Then I cure 
the skins and use them to make belts 
and decorations. I sell the things I 
make, 

Sincerely, 
George Baker 
Arizona 


Good for you, boys. You both 
have swell hobbies. But really, 
most girls are not sissies! 


A PAPER PICTURE FRAME 


Leona Buhimann 


Cut a piece of red construction 
paper about 8%” square. Fold the 
square diagonally and crease. Then 
open the paper and fold it diagonal- 
ly to the opposite corners and crease. 
Open the square again, and fold 
each corner to the exact center, 
which is determined by the crossing 
of the diagonal lines, and crease. 
Turn the square over, and again 
fold each corner to the center, and 
crease. Again turn the square over, 
fold each corner to the exact center, 
and crease. Once more turn the 
square over and fold back the flaps 
to the outer corners. 

You should now have a frame in 
the shape of a square that is one- 
third the size of the original square. 
This makes a substantial frame with 
the side flaps forming an easel. so it 
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will stand up. A lace doily can be 
trimmed to fit this frame and pasted 
on lightly. A picture, cut in the 
shape of a valentine, can then be 
centered on the white “lace.” You 
may use a magazine picture or your 
own photograph. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 




















| Make a Patriotic Present 
outa to Take Home 
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rey. FOR ALL GRADES 
i CYNTHIA ALLEN 
ssang 
HESE gifts for use at home are decorated with 
— patriotic designs. § The memo pad (upper 
left) contains a pocket at the bottom for notes. ¥ 
§ For a lapel pin, red felt cherries are fastened to 
a felt hatchet with yarn. § Three thicknesses of 
cloth are bound together with red bias tape to 
: make a hot-dish mat. Appliqué cherries trim one 
side. § The stand-up place card is a log drawn on 
| | a fold of paper. An ax of stiif paper is put 
a through a slit in the front log. § Uncke Sam’s hat 
| makes a string container. Paste the cover of a 
| cylindrical box to the center of a large cardboard 
circle. Punch a hole in the bottom of the box, put 
: it upside down on the cover, and decorate. § Draw 
‘dV ae. a side view of a famous person on scrap paper. 
un | From it, cut notebook covers and filler sheets and 
uvA | bind them together. § The match scratcher is a 
91? A r ~emeennmeas square having a seasonal border and sandpaper in 
pz i( yay the center. § The bookmark is cut on the heavy 
1‘ mS Gey I, line along the bottom of the shield. 
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tlhouette Valentines 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Samuel ( up ples 


NE of the nicest valentines a child 
O can give his parents is a silhouette 
valentine of himself. Little artistic abili- 
ty is needed to make a silhouette valen- 
tine. This project can be done in second 
grade if the teacher draws the silhouette 
and the children do the cutting and past- 
ing. However, children in the fifth 
grade and beyond should be able to do 
all the steps by themselves. 

Focus a strong light against a wall or 
bulletin board on which a large piece of 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN WOLFE 


black construction paper or silhouette 
paper (with the white side up) is tacked. 
Have the child whose silhouette is to 
be drawn stand as close as possible to 
the paper. If the shadow on the paper 
is larger than life size, move the light 
farther away from the paper. 

In an effort to stand perfectly still, the 
child may have a tendency to close his 
mouth in a tight, unnatural way. Call- 
ing the child’s attention to it is a simple 
way to avoid this strain. 
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School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Trace around the shadow which is cast 
on the paper, using a sharpened piece of 
crayon. ‘Take the utmost care when 
drawing the features, noting any special 
characteristics. Draw the general shape 
of the head with a few quick strokes. 

After the silhouette is sketched rough- 
ly, remove the paper from the wall, and 
carefully go over the outline with a col- 
ored pencil. 

At the bridge of the nose add an out- 
sweep of eyelashes. (Continued on page “7) 
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Wowery Valentines 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KATHRYN JEROME TWOMEY 
Teacher of Art, Central School, Marlboro, New York 


oLD a piece of white construction paper 842” x 11” in 

half, twice to make a card 44” x 542". Lightly sketch 
a heart about 342” high on the front of the card. Around 
the outside of the heart, color small dots for flower centers 
about a thumb’s width apart. 

The flower petals may be all one color, or they may be 
three harmonizing colors. If three colors are used, draw 
petals around every third flower center with the first color. 
‘Follow the flower designs given below, or make up de- 
signs. ) Take the second color and, using a different flower 
design, draw more petals around every third center. Finish 
with a third color and design. Add green leaves here 
and there between the flowers in the design. Cut around 
the inside of the heart-shaped flower garland, following 
the edges of the flower petals and leaves. Paste a piece 
of colored paper, metal foil, 
paper lace; or a snapshot of your- 
self inside the folder so that it 
shows in the cut-out space. Print 
a message inside the folder, and 

send it to a friend. 
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A Valentine Jor Mother 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY BUCK 


Teacher, First Grade, Independent Graded School, Stearns, Kentucky 


IRLS and boys love to make 

frilly valentines for their 
mothers. Here is one they will 
enjoy making from red paper and 
lace-paper doilies. 

From folded red construction 
paper cut a heart which is 6” high 
and hinged at the top. Cut an- 
other heart the same size, or per- 
haps slightly smaller, from a lace 
coily, and paste it on the front of the valentine folder. Cut 
two small red hearts about 3%” high. Fold each small 
heart in half down the center and, with the folds together, 
paste half of each heart to the center of the big lace valen- 
tine. (See illustration. ) 

Holding the unpasted halves of the small hearts together, 
cut a small vertical slit in the center of each half with a 
razor blade. Make a red arrow about 4/2” long, and cover 
it with lace from a doily. Put the arrow through the slits 
in the small hearts. 

An original greeting can be written inside the valentine. 
(It is effective to use white ink, but a white crayon or col- 
ored pencil is just as good, and more practical than pen 
and ink for young writers.) Class discussion of possible 
greetings, and a blackboard listing of the best-liked ones, 
will help the slower pupils to develop a satisfactory phras- 
ing which can then be copied. 








FOR PRIMARY 


my red construction paper 
cut a double valentine hinged 
at the top, like the one at the 
right, and sketch a design on it 
with a white crayon. 

Cut the figure below from 
white construction paper. Fold 
the tabs and the bottom section 
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A Pop-Up Valentine 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


forward on the dotted lines, and 
fold the figure back on the mid- 
dle dotted line. 

Paste the top and bottom sec- 
tions of the pop-up figure on the 
open heart folder, so that the bot- 
tom section of the figure is half- 
way up the bottom heart. 

The children might make other 
pop-up valentines, using different 
animal figures. 
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How America 


Works... 


the expansion years 





f 

KE story of America is a story of growth. 

There was always a fine, fresh breeze of 
progress blowing on the land. No sooner 
were the first settlers established than they 
began moving onward. Across the land, and 
under the land, and up in the air we Ameri- 
cans went. Then we started pioneering in 
abstract frontiers—like government, science, 
and human welfare. Ours is a great, creative 
land, where it's customary to expand. In the 
democracy of competition, industry, too, has 
been free to develop— commensurate with its 
initiative and ability. In keeping with this 
tradition is the growth of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, from a tiny family venture to a great 
international enterprise serving the family 
of nations. 











>= 
The original Heinz foods were simple home- 
made condiments of the Pennsylvania country 
table—horse radish, pickles, vinegar, and 
tomato ketchup. As processing methods im- 
proved, more complicated “made dish” favor- 
ites were added: oven-baked beans, tomato 
soup, spaghetti, and plum pudding. As tech- 











nological advancements occurred, H. J. Heinz 
Company made these benefits available to con. 
sumers in special new products like strained 
and junior foods. Mindful of their heritage, 
yet adaptable to modern trends, today’s 57 
Varieties mirror nearly a century of techno. 
logical development and changing table tastes, 
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lands. So that food will keep fresh between harvest and processing, 
branch factories are built in the heart of fine fruit and vegetable growing 
regions, where competent men and women can be employed, and 
adequate power and pure water are available. 


As housewives discovered these time-and-labor-saving, fully prepared 
foods, they requested more and more. Soon the two-story home factory 
was supplanted by a bigger building. And the business grew until 
today there are twelve plants in the United States and seven in foreign 

















From the day when one salesman han- 
dled the city of Pittsburgh—selling 
three daysand delivering three—down 
to today, when 1300 trained special- 
ists blanket the food outlets of the 
nation, our American sales system has 
remained the same. Working directly 
for the company through 79 sales 
branches, the Heinz salesman has a 
personalized interest in his products, 
his dealers, and his consumers. Not 
only does he sell to grocers, hotels, and 
restaurants, but he services his 
accounts as well, building displays, 
keying his products into special pro- 
motions, and conducting consumer- 
sampling demonstrations. 





Shortly after the 57 Varieties were established on the American table, 
there began to be a demand for them among foreign dealers. So an 
English plant was purchased, th n an olive processing factory was 
secured in Spain. Later, Canadian and Australian plants were built. 
And now a factory in Tasmavia is under Heinz management. Today 
these international plants help «:pply the world’s people with the 57 
Varieties— put up with the same high standards for which Heinz foods 
are famed in this country. 














6. 


From a scant three- 


8. 


Originally 4 partnership, our parent company was 





quarter acre plot on 
which horse radish was 
grown, our agricul- 
tural needs have in- 
creased until today we 
use the yield of a quar- 
ter of a million acres. 
Most of the blue rib- 
bon fruits and vege- 
tables cultivated on 
this acreage are pro- 
duced by independent 
farmers, many of whom 
contract to grow for 
Heinz, using our own- 


developed seedlings. 








Our first employees were two neighbors famed for their 
cooking, and a local lad who did chores. From this basic staff 
the personnel grew to include a vast range of processing, sales, 
laboratory, and office opportunities. Our company has a 
remarkable record of long-term employee service. Of the men 
and women regularly employed by us, 3486 have been with us 
10 years or longer, and 1361 have worked over 20 years. Nearly 
all Heinz management, from foreman to president, has earned 
its way up through the democratic competition of ability. 





known as Heinz and Noble. In 1876 it was reorgan- 
ized, under the name F. and J.- Heinz, as a family 
venture. In 1888 it was reorganized once again as 
H. J. Heinz Company, the name it retained on be- 
coming incorporated in 1905. For many years H. J. 
Heinz Company continued as one of the last of the 
family-owned firms. Then the need for more equip- 
ment and buildings to meet growing consumef 
demands, made further expansion desirable. So 
in 1946 H. J. Heinz Company registered some of 
the company stock for public sale. Today we share 
our ownership with many partner-investors, 4% 
interested as we in preparing fine foods for the 
world’s table. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Lineoln Log Cabin 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 








WRAPPING material known as “cor- 
A rugated one-side” is especially suit- 
able to use in making a poster picture of 
a pioneer log cabin. The side of the 
cabin is a rectangle of the corrugated 
material cut so that each corrugation 
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represents a horizontal log. The door is 
cut through three “logs” and the window 
through two. 

In making the roof, be certain that 
the corrugated “logs” follow the slant of 
the gable. The stone chimney is a strip 


of the same material reversed and cray- 
oned to resemble stones. 

These sections are mounted together 
on brown construction paper, and wood- 
land scenery is drawn with brown and 
green crayons in the background, 


Lacy Valentines 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SARA R. 


McINTIRE 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


our pupils will like these original 

lacy valentines. They require lit- 

tle skill in drawing, but originality can 
be shown through good arrangement. 

Select materials that have interest- 
ing textures—lace-paper doilies, metal- 
lic and colored construction paper, 
yarn, or ribbon, for example. A pic- 
ture cut from a magazine advertise- 
ment, an old greeting card, or a piece 
of gift wrapping paper can be used as 
the center of interest. Favorite motifs 
are birds, hearts, flowers, and bow- 
knots. 

Valentines in such pastel colors as 
pink, blue, violet, and light green re- 
semble old-fashioned ones. Red con- 
trasted with white, blue, silver, or gold 
makes a good modern effect. After 
putting all the parts in a good arrange- 
ment, paste them flat to a basic folder 
of colored paper, or attach them with 
hinges made of narrow strips of paper 
folded accordionwise. 

To make the valentine at upper left, 
cut out sections of a lace-paper doily 
and arrange parts of it on a square of 
metallic paper. Then paste the me- 
tallic paper to a folder of colored con- 
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struction paper. Some parts of the 
doily are colored and others are left 
white. 

The fan on the lower left valentine 
is made by folding back and forth a 
small strip of metallic paper and fas- 
tening one side to the card, giving it 
a three-dimensional effect. 

Words formed by pasting gummed 
metallic letters to the folder add to the 
design as in the valentine below. 
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Fiber Rag 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


NINAY R. GONTHIER 




















— girls and boys in the eleme ntary 

eer Cer e er ee 2 o} fo ee ee schools of Mexico like to make use. 

| ful and decorative ixtle rugs like the one 

described on this page. [The ixtle twine 

°° e088 © © © © © OC of Fe oo 0 0 e& © 8 © 8 © °C used is similar to two-ply sisal binding 
twine, %” in diameter. ] 


We make rugs on simple frames that 

FIG. 1 are about as long as the desired width of 

the rugs. For a rug three feet wide, a 

frame is made of two pieces of wood, 

each 39%” long, 142” wide, and about 1” 

{ Seer eeeeaee thick. These two pieces are held togeth- 

axl J = = er at the ends by short pieces of wood, 

leaving an opening 1” wide and 364” 
FIG. 2 long, as in Fig. 1. 

Down the length of each board, fin- 
ishing nails are placed about 1” apart 
and “4” from the edge of the board, 
About 3” of the nail is left sticking above 
the board. (See Fig. 2.) 

(If a twine smaller than the zxtle twine 
\ is used, the opening of the frame should 

4 be narrower and the nails placed closer 
together. ) 

To begin making the rug, tie a one- 
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FIG. 3 inch loop at the end of the twine and put 

it over the first nail at the left on the bot- 

: tom row of nails. Then put the twine 
around the second nail on the top row 

PPRPHREVP eVPePG egeaePgEegHenGePGgP of nails by passing it counterclockwise 

Va VAY, 70 TTT CU WU ¥, around the nail. Continue with the 

EXE ANAL AX ALK KEK REX EEK twine, winding it around the third nail 

8 @G 8966868600606 0 et SHAH OHhA on the bottom row in a clockwise direc- 

tion. (See Fig. 3.) Continue looping 





the yarn around every other nail, coun- 
FIG. 4 terclockwise on the top row and clock- 
wise on the bottom row, until the end of 
the board is reached. 

A second ball of twine is looped over 
the first nail on the top row of nails, and 
the empty nails are wound in the same 
manner as before. (See Fig. 4.) 

The first ball of twine is then brought 
back, skipping every other nail as before, 
followed by the second ball, so that each 
nail has two loops over it. (If the sec- 
FIG. § ond ball of twine is of a different color 
from the first ball, each nail will have 
two different colors on it. ) 

With ‘a large crochet hook, work the 
bottom loop up over the top loop, free 
ing the top loop from the nail and leav- 
ing only the bottom loop on the nail. 

Loop the twine once more around the 

nails so that there are two loops on each 
nail. The bottom loop is again worked 
over the top one and the bottom loop re 
mains on the nail as before. (To keep 
the last loop of twine from slipping off, 
work the bottom loop over it as soon as it 
is put on the nail.) 

As the rug increases in length, the fin- 
ished part will drop through the space 
between the frames, (Continued on page 81) 
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Illustration 1 





Illustration 3 











Illustration 2 












Circles and Strings 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Westone in grades three through six in our school have been 
experimenting with a new way of making designs. The tech- 
nique is very simple, and the results are good. They look like mod- 
ern abstract designs, and give the children a better understanding 
of the work of modern artists. 

When the modern-art exhibit came to the Art Institute in No- 
vember and December of 1949, the parents said that their chil- 
dren appreciated the exhibit more because of this experience which 
they had in art class. 

We tied several lengths of string across each ek. and cut circles 
of many sizes out of manila drawing paper. Then we arranged the 
circles on top of the desk, first one way, then another, and covered 
the string and the circles with newsprint paper. With a piece of 
black chalk or peeled black crayon, we rubbed over the newsprint 
paper. Where the chalk or the crayon rubbed over the string, dark 
lines resulted. Where it rubbed over the circles, we got shaded 
circles, 

The two boys in the photographs on this page are sixth-graders. 
In Illustration 1, you see Billy’s pattern shaping itself as the white 
paper turns like magic into a modernistic design. Billy is getting 
more of a thrill out of this than he did when he painted pictures. 
He is inventing as he goes along. 

In Illustration 2, Billy continues to be absorbed in his task. Notice 
that by turning the paper he can use the strings to make. diagonal 
parallel lines. On the table you can see part of one of the circles 
used under the newsprint. Billy has several pieces of newsprint on 
his desk under his circles, because his desk is old and rough. He 
didn’t want the rough cracks to show in his designs. Sometimes the 
children let the desk cracks show to see whether they will add to the 
pattern. 

William’s pattern (see Illustration 3) is different from Billy’s be- 
cause the circles are arranged j in a different way. 

Now look at William in Illustration 4. He made the heavy black 
lines by rubbing over the string many times close together. He 
moved his paper over the string, but he didn’t move the string be- 
cause it was tied to the desk. When it was finished, some children 
said, “It’s a little like Brooklyn Bridge.” 


Illustration 4 
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LEORA E. STOUDT 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Public School, New Lisbon, Indiana 


N My fifth and sixth grades, the chil- 
I dren enjoy making these spatter- 
print valentine designs. They begin 
by cutting, freehand, a large heart on 
the fold of an 8” x 10” paper. (Some 
children may have to try five or six 
times before they get one that satisfies 
them.) Then they cut the center out 
of it, and save the outlined heart. 
Taking the scraps, they cut a number 
of other hearts of various sizes, from 
one-half inch to two or three inches 
long. 

When everyone has a good assort- 
ment of heart shapes, I pass out 9” x 
12” sheets of rather heavy paper. Us- 
ing a ruler, I show the children how to 
divide their sheets of paper in half 
vertically by placing a dot in the mid- 
dle of each end and drawing a light 
line to connect them. I show them 
how to place the big heart pattern, 
which is the foundation of our design, 
so that it is centered on this line. (This 
is a good place to explain about bal- 
ance and its significance in relation to 
design.) They next draw a %” border 
around the edge of the paper. 


Spatter-Print Valentines 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Now the real work on the stencil be- 
gins. By a kind of trial-and-error 
method, they fill the space around and 
in the large heart with their various 
heart shapes. No one looks at his 
neighbor’s work because we want each 
design to be strictly original. I remind 
the class again to keep the two sides 
identical and to join each heart to 
something, so it won’t fall out when 
cut. Sometimes small bars are used for 
this purpose. 

As‘soon as a child has completed a 
pleasing design, he begins to cut out a 
stencil. We use single-edge razor 








blades, and everyone is very careful. 
When the stencil has been cut, it is 
placed on a sheet of paper and thumb- 
tacked to newspapers on the floor. 
The spattering is done with ordinary 
fly sprayers filled with tempera paint. 
We usually start with red paint on 
white paper, or white paint on red pa- 
per. After each pupil has made sev- 
eral valentines in this color, he tries 
different color combinations. Finally, 
if there is anything left of the stencil, 
he usually mounts that, too. 
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His toy table makes a nice addition 
T to the furniture in a girl’s dollhouse, 
and yet is a handcraft problem that will 
interest the boys as well. It can be made 
from the sides of an apple box or from 
4" plywood. The following steps in con- 
struction should be followed by each 
child who builds a table. 

First cut patterns for the various parts 
from cardboard or oak tag. To make 
it easier, mark the cardboard into 4” 
squares, and then sketch the brace and 
end patterns, letting the lines cut the 
squares the way they do in the sketches 
below. (Notice that only half of the end 
piece is shown.) Now draw in the pat- 
tern more heavily and cut out the pieces. 
Cut a piece of cardboard 4” x 6”, and 
round the corners. This is the pattern 
for the top of the table. Put the pat- 
terns on the wood and trace around 
them. Be sure to make two complete 
end pieces. 

Much time can be saved if the flat sur- 
faces of the boards to be used are sanded 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


W. CARLISLE ANDERSON 


before the pieces are cut out. Then no 
one will have to try to hold the irreg- 
ular-shaped pieces while sanding them. 
Sand in the direction of the grain on all 
the flat surfaces. Never sand across the 
grain. This is also true in sanding the 
edge grain. It is all right to sand back 
and forth on the edges of the sides, but 
on the ends, sand in one direction. 

Use Number 1% or 1 sandpaper first 
and then use Number 0 or 00. (Sand- 
paper comes in 9” x 11” sheets, or in 
packets one-fourth this size. The larger 
sheets should be torn into fourths.) For 
sanding the flat surfaces, put sandpaper 
over one side of a sanding block. This 
block should be about 1” x 3” x 4”. 

A small table vise will hold the boards 
securely while they are sawed. A clamp 
also helps keep the pieces from moving. 
Generally it is better if the teeth of the 
coping saw point away from the handle 
so that the saw cuts on the push stroke. 
If the handle is heid below the work, 
however, the saw teeth should be placed 


MIDDLE BRACE 











A Toy Table for Children te Mahe 


so that the saw cuts on the pull stroke. 
This means that the teeth should point 
toward the handle. 

To nail the ends to the brace, lightly 
draw a line down through the center of 
the end pieces. This is the line locating 
the position for the brads. Measuring up 
from the bottom 1%” and 2”, locate the 
place for the two brads. Drive brads 
through the end pieces at these places 
until the brads stick through about “6”. 
Put the brace on end and drive one of 
the table end pieces on it. Now turn 
these two pieces over and drive the brads 
through the other end piece and into the 
brace. 

The line locating the position for the 
brads in the table top will be %” from 
the edge. Drive three brads through the 
top along this line the same as those in 
the ends. Then stand the ends and brace 
parts up as they should be and drive the 
brads into the end pieces. 

When the table is finished, paint it 
with enamel, or stain and varnish it. 
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Tools needed for clay work are simple. All of the 
pointed instruments shown above are very useful. 





Keep moist clay in covered jars to prevent drying. 
To eliminate air bubbles, knead it before using it. 





As you knead the clay, watch it until it takes a 
suggestive shape. This begins to look like a bear. 
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From Shapeless Clay to Ceramic Animal 


FOR ALL GRADES 


PATRICIA TERNES 


Teacher of Art, Carlton School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Y EXPERIENCE as an art teacher has 
M taught me that girls and boys who 
are accustomed to working on flat, two- 
dimensional surfaces try to work in the 
same manner with clay. That is, they 
draw on the clay with their fingers. They 
attempt to make flat figures from the 
clay, as if they were making cookies or 
mud pies. 

To help my pupils become familiar 
with visualizing and making objects in 
three dimensions, I use. the following 
technique. I explain to the children that 
they don’t have to make anything out of 
the clay, because the clay has the “mag- 
ic’ quality of shaping itself into some- 
thing. 

I point out that when they are knead- 
ing or working the clay in their hands, it 
takes suggestive shapes. These shapes 
need only to be blocked out and finished 
and they will easily become attractive 
ceramic pieces, 

More often than not the children see 
animal shapes in the clay, so I plan my 
lesson along that line. 

The first step in modeling things from 
clay is to prepare the clay for use. I do 
this by throwing and kneading it to re- 
move any air bubbles which would mar 
the finished model if they remained in 
the clay. 

When the clay has been thoroughly 
worked, I give a lump to each of ‘my pu- 
pils and tell them to continue to knead 
until they see forms or shapes in the clay. 
When they do, they go ahead and finish 
modeling the objects they see. 

The creation of a clay figure is as sim- 
ple as that. The picture story on this 
page demonstrates clearly what I mean. 











After the figure is decided upon, fill out the form, 
If the clay becomes too dry, water should be applied. 


The finishing touches are made with the tools. The 
contours on the figure are rounded with a flat stick. 


Now the bear is finished. When it is com 
pletely dry, it will be glazed and fired in a kiln. 
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Try a Travel-Study Vacation 





x of us sat around the lunch table on that 
S last day of school before the spring holi- 
day. Everybody else had some wonderful 
plan for the week end. Before I realized what 
I was saying, I exclaimed impulsively, “I 
think I'll go to Switzerland for the summer!” 

I tried to laugh off the words; you can't 
make up your mind that fast about how you 
are going to spend a summer's leisure! How 
did I happen to mention Switzerland, any- 
how? Dim remembrance of a travel poster [ 
had seen on the bulletin board in the school 
office flickered through my mind. 

Celia was leaning toward me. “Yes, yes, 
go! You'll love it.” 

“But it’s too late to get ready for a Euro- 
pean trip this summer. Besides, I don't know 
how to get started. I can’t remember where 
that poster came from.” 

Celia knew. That was from the Univer- 
sity of Neuchatel in Switzerland. Dr. Waelti 
over at Pitt can tell you all about it.” 

The next thing I knew I was in Dr. Waelti’s 
office in the If I 


entered uncertain about plans, there was no 


“Cathedral of Learning.” 


doubt in my mind after I had read one of her 


\ few more readings at 


beautiful brochures. 





Switzerland, 
Below: From 


Pass, 
beauty. 

rail lines reach out to all parts of France 
and the continent; this is a typical station. 


Right: Grimsel 
breath-taking 





offers 
Pari Ss, 


home—and I thought I couldn’t bear not 
to go to Europe. 

In a way, my vacation really began the 
minute I made the decision. Friends who 
had almost forgotten they’d been abroad be- 
gan to remember their trips. All around me 
I could feel spent vacations rising out of the 


One 


evening found me sharing Alma’s views of 


past to join this one I was anticipating. 


Paris through a little folding stereoscope. A 
had brought back 
from Europe a fine map of France contrib- 
uted it. Another traveler’s leftover English 
coins found their way to me. 
ters to friends of friends in Zurich and Paris 


student whose parents 


There were let- 
and London. 

The day I was to depart arrived. My pass- 
port arrived at the last possible moment; my 
packed, not a_ thing 
omitted that anyone had suggested. My cam- 


suitcases were firmly 


era was anchored around my neck; and over 
my shoulder hung the enormous pocketbook 
in which nothing was ever completely lost but 
in which I could never find anything the first 
time I looked. 

On my way to the Pennsylvania Station to 
board the train for New York, I could lean 


x 





—_ 


at New York. Left: 


‘NG DE 
’ 


Above: Passengers board the “Flying Dutchman” 
imerican tourists enjoy 


shopping at the Old Curiosity Shop, London. 


po , 


back and realize that I had ahead of me the 
best summer I had ever dreamed of. A mom. 
ing arrived when I found myself climbing 
into an-airplane emblazoned with the words, 
“The Flying Dutchman.” From _ Idlewild 
Field in New York this four-motored plane of 
the Royal Dutch Airlines was going to land us 
on Prestwick Field at Glasgow, Scotland, in 
thirteen hours. Sailing above the clouds, our 
party of twenty began to relax and get ac. 
quainted—teachers and students from many 
parts of the United States. Before long we 
were gliding down to the dreary expanse of 
Gander Field in Newfoundland. 
bought a few stamps to mail home post cards 
of “The Flying Dutchman.” We could tell the 
family that we had come this far safely. 
We were off again, and this time it was 
over the ocean. The sun was glossing the sea 
of clouds with a light that made it look like a 
wind-ruffled northern snow field. The sun 
slipped away; no, not quite! My eyes had 
been watching the flame sink lower and lower 
into the purple. I glanced at the magazine 
lying open in my lap and then my eyes were 
back on the horizon, thinking ‘to find the sun 
swallowed by night. Instead, the red ball was 


Here we 
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The main street (Hauptgasse) in Swiss 
Thun is filled with Old World charm. 
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B R QO D ’ Announcement of the 1950 
| Tracel Contest will be 
made in the March issue 
A L \ e of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
— — 
the RUTH E. CALDWELL 
sng Teacher, Sight-Saving Class, Grades 1 to 8, = 
H. C. Frick Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
_ Winner of First Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of THe INsTRUCTOR 
ie of 
d us growing, rising. ‘This is what the midnight 7 
i, in sun looks like! It occurred to me that many 
our pages of the schoolbooks I'd been reading 
ate since the dawn of remembrance would come 
lany alive for me this summer. 
we The morning was new when we arrived in Azay-le-Rideau is a distinguished example of 
© of Scotland. Just over the fence that hedged the medieval chateaux of the Loire, in France, 
we the exit from the airport stood a mauve this- 
ards tle, its spiny leaves thrust into the mist. We 
| the hopped into a bus. We were tourists—bent 
on seeing the most in the shortest time. In 
was Glasgow, Robert Burns in stone stood under 
> sea a chiseled canopy. In the same square, a a 
ke a bronze lamppost, fashioned with skill, remind- _‘Tree lined, the Avenue des Champs-Elysées in Paris 
oan ed us of Stevenson’s “Lamplighter.” There is one of the world’s most celebrated parkways. 
had was the Art Gallery in rosy stone. Five min- 
wer utes to view the gray interior of the Univer- 
zine sity, and we were back on the bus speeding 
were along the cobbled streets to the railway sta- 
sun tion—there to board the “Royal Scot,” bound 
was for London. 
The train puffed its way through grain- 
fields edged with scarlet poppies; it passed 
villages where clustered cottages displayed 
pocket-handkerchief yards decorated with a 
white rose tree, a clump of leaning lupines, 
veronica like a purple feather across a square 
| of emerald grass. The smoke of industry 
dulled the sky as we approached London. 
jocralgy ae ae ee Oe a In the harbor of Genoa, where Columbus watched the ps ee caer ot ie —- be a 
se ships of his day, great ocean liners are now moored. 4 
Up and down the old streets we went, our 
ears tickled with the sounds of the names the 
guide intoned in an English we associate Photographs on these pages are from ' 
only with the cinema. The Old Curiosity ae Panes er + 
Shop looked just the same as it had on an a aa tls ana eee = 
old mug that once caught my fancy. We Railways), French National Tourist Office, 
were lucky to see the Tower Bridge open its ee ee ee 
Sui double leaves for the passage of a steamer. 
arm, 


After a trip through beautiful country, Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Stratford- 
on-Avon was a picture post card come to life. Back in the city, there were a few 
hours when we were free to go where we pleased. It was fun to try to do a 
little shopping with pounds and shillings and pence. Continued on page 65) 





Beyond Tower Bridge, and the Tower of London 
(at right), the city stretches into the distance. 





Above: On the square facing the timeless beauty of Milan’s 
Cathedral are shops displaying today’s fleeting fashions. 
Below: The author sailed from LeHavre on the “Scythia.” 














Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





GAME MANAGEMENT 
EFFIE SHAVER PENTZ 


: MY rural school some of 
the dominating older children 
were choosing the games and de- 
_ 


wasn't 


termining who should be 
In games where being “it” 
so much fun, the younger shyer 
children were being imposed up- 
on. To remedy this. situation I 
gave each child a number. Each 
day a different child, according to 
his number, chooses the games 
and is “it” for that day. Each 
Wednesday, I teach a new game. 


FEBRUARY CHART 
LUELLA FEIL 


NDIVIDUAL 
I charts may 


the heart for an outline. 


spelling progress 

be made, using 
Cut a 
heart the desired size and divide 
it into uneven sections to repre- 
sent a jigsaw puzzle. Outline both 
the heart and sections in red cray- 
Write the date in each sec- 
tion. On the day of the final 
spelling test, those who have an 
A may fill in the section marked 
for that day. It is fun to watch 
the heart take shape. 


on. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressea to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








CANCELED STAMPS 
D. H. WEBER 


N EXCELLENT way to develop 
A and maintain interest in the 
social sciences is to have a stamp 
club in your school. Pupils may 
keep notebooks, and as an old or 
new postage stamp is acquired it 
may be pasted at the top of a 
page and a story written about it. 
Such a project can be continued 
indefinitely. 

Conservation stamps and the 
various seals may be included. 





California.—~My eighth-grade class 
and I desire to start a pen-pal corre- 


spondence with other pupils and 
teachers anywhere. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mr. George Nagel, 


Jane Addams Schooi, McKinley and 
Hughes Streets, Fresno, California. 


Connecticut.—A sixth-grade teacher 
and pupils desire to exchange letters, 
cards, pictures, and ideas with teach- 
ers and children of other sixth grades. 
Our town is on the shore, fifty miles 
from New York, near many industrial 
cities of Connecticut. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Ruth S. Anderson, Box 324, 
Noroton, Connecticut. 


Illinois.-My rural pupils, grades 
one through eight, and I should like 
to exchange letters, cards, and school 
newspapers with pupils and teachers 
elsewhere. We live near Galena, IIli- 
nois, where Ulysses S. Grant’s home is 
located. Address: Mrs. Maeline Ernst, 
Washington School No. 60, Box 33, 
R.D. 1, Savanna, Illinois. 


Massachusetts.—My fifth-graders are 
interested in corresponding with pu- 
pils in other states and surrounding 
countries. We live in a section rich 
with colonial landmarks. Address all 
mail to: Miss Esther L. Wein, Bed- 
ford School, Great Road, Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


WINDOW PICTURES 
HARRIET RAYNAK 


FIND that colored chalk is a 
I good medium for decorating 
classroom windows. Soak the 
ends of the colored chalk in a dish 
of water. Then with the 
chalk, outline a picture on the 
window glass in accordance with 
the occasion. The original color 
of the chalk will appear on the 
glass. It does not “shut out” the 
light. ‘To remove, wipe the win- 
dow with a dry towel. 


wet 


eel 


TWO SURPRISES 
RACHAEL Y. BLACK 


ie A flowerpot on the window 
sill of our second-grade room 
there appeared a wee, new plant. 


From time to time the childre 
guessed what it might be. The 


n 
n 


one day, a child touched it (or 


rather, pinched it), and, smedllin 
his finger, cried, ““Tomato!” 


g 


The plant grew tall and strong, 
and soon we removed the other 
plant and gave the tomato the 


whole pot to itself. 
made a rack which it promptl 
outgrew. 


The janitor 


y 


Then I explained that 


it would have to be pruned, 50 it 
would grow bushy instead of tall. 
We took off several lush tips. The 
children begged for the cuttings. 


“They smell just like summer, 
they said. 


” 


So the pieces were 


placed in water on the window 
sill, too, and the children lifted 
them down to smell when they 


wished. 


Now came another surprise. 


Each 
fringes of roots. When prin 
came, a dozen sturdy tomat 


cutting put out double 


§ 
0 


plants were taken home and set 


out in gardens. 
fruit all summer. 


They bore fine 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


grades. 
your own. 
interest in your locality. 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 


recewwed—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 


lication of your notice. 


All notices must be concerned chiefly with 


the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Ture Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils 
of a one-room rural school in south- 


western Minnesota would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, and products 
with other teachers and pupils. Ad- 


dress: Miss Mabel Rasmussen, Route 
1, Porter, Minnesota. 


North Dakota.—My thirteen pupils, 
aged six to thirteen, wish to commu- 
nicate with children anywhere. We 
live in a flat, open country, thickly set- 
tled with farmers. Address mail to: 
Mr. Eugene Haugen, Litchville School 
No. 2, Litchville, North Dakota. 


Oklahoma.—My third-grade pupils 
and I should enjoy exchanging letters, 
scenic cards, and souvenirs with pu- 
pils and teachers anywhere. We live 
in an oil center, the capital of our 
state. Address: Mrs. Lillian H. 


Marshall, Lee School, 424 S.W. 29th 
Street, Oklahoma City 9, Oklahoma. 








Pennsylvania.—My fifth- and sixth- 
graders wish to exchange letters with 
pupils from other states and countries. 
We are located near Pittsburgh. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Marian Mann, Arlington 
School, Delaware Avenue, East Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades wish to correspond 
with grammar-school pupils in any of 
the states or foreign countries. Our 
school is located near Mineral Wells. 
Address: Mrs. R. A. Moran, Progress 
School, Mineral Wells, Texas. 


Washington.—The fourth grade of 
Toledo Grade School would like to 
correspond with other fourth grades 
anywhere in the United States. We 
can see three snow-covered mountain 
peaks from our vicinity. Address 
mail to: Mrs, Martha Jacoby, Toledo, 
Washington. 





Wisconsin.—My pupils 


in . grades 


three and four and I should like to 
exchange letters, scenic cards, flowers, 
products, and souvenirs with other 
pupils and teachers in these grades. 


We live in a dairy region in scen 
northern Wisconsin. 
to: 


ic 


Address all mail 
Mrs. Pearl I. Peterson, Cataw- 


ba Stated Graded School, Catawha, 


Wisconsin. 


fifth and 


Wisconsin.—The 


sixth 


grades at Lena Grade School would 
like to correspond with other schools 


anywhere. 


We will exchange letters, 


post cards, pictures, or products. We 


live in the rich dairy 


region of 


northeastern Wisconsin near the i- 


dustrial city of Green Bay. ! 
Mrs. A. Prohaska, Lena, Wisconsin. 


Address: 





If You Haven’t Heard 
from British Guiana 


Mr. Clarence F. Ellis from British 


Guiana, whose item requesting co 


f- 


respondence appeared in our Octo- 
ber 1949 issue, has received ovér 


five hundred letters. 


He begs us to 


explain that he has been unable to 
cope with such an overwhelming 
response, even though he has divided 


the correspondence among 0 
schools in the colony, and he wan 
the schools that have had no rep 
to understand why. 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


OUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





—_——__ 


Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Soctal Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








I have a seven-year-old first-grader who 
sucks his thumb. My efforts to help him 
have failed. What do you advise? 


First, make certain that he has an 
ample display of genuine affection, 
on the part of both his teacher and 
his parents. Thumb-sucking often 
persists because a child feels the 
need for comfort and security. At- 
tempting to cure the habit without 
meeting basic psychological needs 
probably will result in failure, or 
the emergence of worse problems. 
Let him know that you like him, 
and make certain that the distinc- 
tion between who he is and what he 
does is clearly made. If the par- 
ents will co-operate in devoting 
some extra time to the child’s per- 
sonal interests, he should soon feel 
more comfortable with adults. 

Granted that the basic psycho- 
logical needs are met, it may be 
possible to help him decide that he 
himself wants to stop sucking his 
thumb. Then the adults become 
his partners in achieving something 
which is his goal rather than the 
adults’ goal. In that case his co- 
operation sometimes can be secured 
in putting some bitter substance on 
his thumb to remind him when he 
forgets. Such a technique is rela- 
tively useless, however, unless the 
child wants to be reminded. 


* 


My attempts at sixth-grade club work 
have been unsuccessful. What do you 
suggest I do now? 


The following suggestions may be 
considered. If they do not improve 
the situation, possibly a discussion 
with other teachers who know the 
local situation may help. 

1, Give the children an oppor- 
tunity to say why the club activities 
have not interested them. Be sure 
you can accept any real or implied 
criticism of yourself, whether justi- 
fied or not, without feeling hurt. 

2. Start with projects that chil- 
dren ask for. 

3. Serve as a consultant and a 
Participant, not as a director. Help 
the child who acts as discussion 
leader, only when necessary. 

4. Insofar as possible, allow chil- 
dren to follow their own decisions 
even though they seem mistakes of 
Judgment 

_ 9. Have siiggestions fér retrac- 
Ing steps when asked and without 








any sucvestion of “I told you so.” 


How can I emphasize the improvement 
of human relationships in my teaching 
of social studies? 


Fortunately we are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that people in all 
parts of the world are more alike 
than different. 

Early in the social-studies pro- 
gram you can show the children 
that regardless of where people live, 
their basic needs are the same. 

By teaching the children to play 
games that children in other coun- 
tries play, children in all parts of 
the world can be brought into a 
closer relationship. 

As children grow older we can 
help them develop a feeling of kin- 
ship with people of all races, creeds, 
and nationalities through wide 
reading. One of the most helpful 
publications suggesting books that 
may be used in this connection is 
One World in Children’s Books, 
Bulletin 1, Series III, “Arts in Child- 
hood” (The Association for Arts 
in Childhood, Fisk University, 
Nashville 8, Tennessee; $.30). 


5 


Please tell me whether or not a study 
of the post office is a suitable unit 
for the first grade. 


If your first-graders are studying 
community workers in order to see 
that people are interdependent, the 
postman and his services should be 
included. Although the first-grade 
child will not be able to understand 
the yarious departments of the 
post office, a trip there will help 
him to comprehend what happens 
to a letter. A more advanced study 
of the post office may be made in a 
later grade. 


© 


My pupils wish to write letters to chil- 
dren in other countries. Where can I se- 
cure information for this activity? 


For information about names and 
addresses of individual children in 
ether countries with whom pupils 
may correspond, address: 

International Friendship League, 
Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8. 

Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U.S. Office of 


Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
World Friendship among Chil- 
dren, c/o Church World Service, 
214 East 21st St., New York 10. 
The Kellogg Company, Depart- 
ment 10-J, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





The children in my rural school are 
timid. How can I develop their willing- 
ness to participate in discussions? 


I can best answer your question 
by recommending an exceptionally 
helpful book: Rural School Man- 
agement, by Ernest Hilton (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16; $3.25). Chapters 
IV and V show how teachers can 
develop an understanding of chil- 
dren, constructively guide their be- 
havior, and stimulate them to an 
active participation in planning. 
Each chapter ends with a well- 
selected bibliography. 


* 


My pupils often get perfect scores in 
spelling tests, yet misspell words in 
other lessons. What shall I do? 


Make a positive approach to this 
problem by “publishing” the papers 
your children write; that is, arrange 
that their written work be widely 
seen and read. For instance, post 
it on the bulletin boards; get out 
a class magazine or newspaper fea- 
turing their writing; project their 
stories and articles on a screen. 

The pupils’ sense of pride will 
lead them to be more careful in 
their spelling, handwriting, and 
manuscript form. For your part, 
you should avoid having too much 
writing, and you should never have 
purposeless writing. Be sure that 
the pupils have a genuine motiva- 
tion for all the writing they do. 


* 


I have difficulty in thinking up compo- 
sition topics for my _ second-graders. 
What do you suggest? 


It should not be necessary for you 
to “think up” topics. The chil- 
dren’s lives abound in interesting 
activities worth writing about. In 
the first place you may open the 
school day by having volunteers tell 
of things they have experienced on 
their way to or from school, or of 
newsy events at home. 

Next, with the children you may 
plan units on safety, health, com- 
munity helpers, clementary science, 
or literature that will call for dis- 
cussions, reports, letter writing, ex- 
planations, and directions. 

In other words, language is a 
part of daily living. Composition 
topics arise of their own accord in 
the modern school where lifelike 
activities are featured. 
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What kind of paper do you consider 
best for use in painting with tempera 
paints? 


I have found that both manila 
drawing paper, size 18” x 24”, and 
manila tagboard, size 22” x 28”, 
are satisfactory for use with tem- 
pera paint. The children also en- 
joy painting on construction paper 
of different colors. 


e 


How much perspective should teachers 
be expected to teach the children in 
elementary schools? 


If the elementary school includes 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes, 
children are usually taught enough 
perspective so they can draw tables 
and other simple objects. 

However, in the first six grades 
there is no set amount of perspec- 
tive to be taught, for it depends 
upon how interested the children 
are in the subject. They should be 
taught the following principles: dis- 
tant objects are drawn smaller than 
objects near at hand; distant ob- 
jects are painted in lighter colors; 
parallel lines of a railroad track or 
of a road go toward each other as 
they go off into the distance. 


. 


My sixth-grade children want to learn to 
draw ‘side-view faces. How can I help 
them when I have littlé talent? 


Cartoon books will help some 
children. Side-view faces of chil- 
dren, simply drawn, in newspapers, 
art books, and fashion magazines 
may also be helpful. Call attention 
to the way the features of the chil- 
dren are smaller and more sugges- 
tive than those of adults. 

Encourage your pupils to draw 
the forehead first, and then crowd 
the features into the lower portion 
of the face. The mistake children 
often make is making the features 
fill most of the face. 

Pin up the sketches (by the chil- 
dren) which look like children, for 
them to study. 


€ 
Is it wise to tell children not to use red 
and pink together when they paint pic- 
tures? 

No, it is not, for beautiful things 
can be made with red and pink, 
especially when the pink is made by 
mixing the red paint with white 
paint. 


[57] 
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Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





— 
Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C, 








What is the most important thing to 
take into consideration when teaching 
children to sing? 

Good tone is one of the most es- 
sential things to be obtained with 
all singing. Singing should be beau- 
tiful. Just bellowing forth any sort 
of tone, out of tune, without expres- 
sion, is not true singing and should 
not be tolerated in school where we 
have the opportunity to correct 
such things. Singing is an art and 
should be respected. 

Pitch is just as important. To 
sing the scale out of pitch is as un- 
scientific as saying the multiplica- 
tion tables incorrectly. Be sure to 
pitch songs in the proper key. Chil- 
dren in elementary grades should 
not be allowed to sing continuously 
on the lower part of the staff. The 
best singing range is from D above 
middle C to G above high C. Songs 
should also be pitched to avoid the 
danger of singing with a heavy 
chest tone; a light head tone car- 
ried down is much safer. 


v 


How can I teach my class to sing true to 
pitch, when I have trouble singing cor- 
rectly myself? 


Teach yourself. All normal chil- 
dren and adults can learn to sing 
and sing in tune. If an adult has 
not had early training, it is a long 
and difficult process, and may not 
seem worth while in some cases. 
But a teacher who has to teach 
singing should certainly teach her- 
self. 

Buy yourself a good pitch pipe. 
Blow a tone, any tone. (If a piano 
is available, use it.) Then try to 
match the tone, and think. Sing- 
ing is nine-tenths thinking. 


« 


I am having difficulty in getting the 
boys in my class interested in singing. 
What do you suggest I do? 


The best thing to do is to start 
teaching boys to sing in the first 
grade. Singing then becomes a hab- 
it. By the time they reach the 
“self-conscious” stage they will be so 
used to singing that they will con- 
tinue to do so 

If the boys have not been taught 
singing as little children, here are a 
few suggestions that may help. 

1. Tell how boys were asked to 
sing in the churches long ago, when 
women weren't allowed to sing. 

2. Praise the boys’ singing. The 
boy soprano voice is most beautiful. 

3. Try to become familiar with 
things in which boys are interested, 
so you can be a “good fellow.” 


[58] 
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I teach first grade. Please tell me 
whether you approve of teaching sub- 
traction in this grade. 


I am very certain that conven- 
tional subtraction has no place in 
the curriculum for beginning pu- 
pils. These pupils need experiences 
in which they break a group of ob- 
jects or things into two parts. In 
this way the pupils acquire the 
meaning of the subtraction process, 
but they do not need to show 
achievement in dealing with the 
basic facts. If the latter is the ob- 
jective, it is hard to make the work 
meaningful. 


° 


Is there a study which shows what pu- 
pils think of arithmetic as compared to 
other elementary-school subjects? 


Dr. W. L. Chase reports a sub- 
ject preference of fifth-grade chil- 
dren in the 1949 Official Report of 
the American Educational Re- 
search Association. He sampled 
about 13,500 pupils in this grade in 
New England and about 2,350 pu- 
pils in the same grade in Oklahoma 
City. In each case the results were 
about the same. 

The study showed that arithme- 
tic rates the second choice of these 
pupils. In most cases reading is 
the favorite subject, followed close- 
ly by arithmetic. 

These results indicate that the 
subject is inherently interesting to 
pupils. It also shows that teachers 
are doing a good job in this field or 
else there would not be such a gen- 
eral preference for the subject. 


= 


Can you suggest books at the upper- 
grade level which deal with number 
puzzles and stories about numbers? 


The following are helpful. 

How Much and How Many, by 
Jeanne Bendick (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18; $2.00). 

Fascinating Figure Puzzles (Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit 32, Mich.; one copy free). 

Know Your Money (U:S. Secret 
Service, Washington 25, D.C.; one 
copy free). 

The Wonderful Wonders of One- 
Two-Three, by David E. Smith 
(McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y.; $1.60). 

Numbers and 
David E. Smith (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 W. 120 St., 
New York 27; $.35). 


Numerals, by 


Do you approve of labeling the objects 
in a schoolroom as part of the reading- 
readiness program? 


Labeling objects around the room 
does help children learn a number 
of words in a rather natural way. 
To me, however, this is not a part 
of a readiness program but a part 
of the beginning-reading program. 
When the printed word is present- 
ed, a child is given a chance to 
read, not to get ready to read. 


. 


I have three reading levels in my grade. 
Do you think the entire grade should 
read the same text in social studies? 


This procedure seems very ques- 
tionable to me. When there is a 
five-year spread (which occurs fre- 
quently) in reading ability, there 
seems to be no sound basis for re- 
quiring every child to read social- 
studies material at one ability level. 

A variety of texts, references, and 
reading material dealing with the 
unit of study should be collected. 
Each child should be given an op- 
portunity to read material on his 
own level and for his own purposes. 
Thus each child will have his par- 
ticular contribution to make to the 
discussion, and the entire subject 
will be enriched. 


7° 


I read somewhere that it is a mistake 
to make a fetish of reading in the ele- 
mentary school. What does this mean? 


I think the author meant that we 
may have overemphasized formal 
reading or the mechanics of read- 
ing. ‘Too many teachers still evalu- 
ate their success by the number of 
books the children have read in a 
year’s time. Frequently this means 
simply that the children have gone 
through a certain number of books 
saying the words. This is not read- 
ing in the real sense. Reading con- 
sists of recognizing words and word 
groups, applying the right meaning 
to them, and making this a part of 
the fund of ideas and interests 
which are retained and used. 

Understanding the full meaning 
requires a rich experience back- 
ground, some discussion of the 
meaning, and an opportunity to use 
the ideas in some way. 

Time should be given to building 
an experience background for read- 
ing, for using language in oral 
form, for dramatizing, and for il- 
lustrating in connection with read- 
ing. These activities contribute to 
reading with comprehension. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 57. 


We are stressing safety education in our 
elementary-science classes. Please sug. 
gest helpful material. 


A new publication called Safety 
through Elementary Science will 
help you. It is available from the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing. 
ton 6, D.C. Single copies are $.50, 
and there is a discount on quantity 
orders. The bulletin was developed 
by a joint committee of the Nation. 
al Commission on Safety Education 
and the Nationa! Science Teacher 
Association of the N.E.A. 


+ 


My eighth grade wants to learn about 
television. Is this subject too difficult? 
If not, what should we study? 


If I had an eighth-grade class in- 
terested in learning about television 
I should certainly try to help them 
satisfy their interests. There is, of 
course, a great deal to learn about 
the subject. Some of it is compara- 
tively easy; some very difficult. 
You might begin by finding out 
what the pupils think they want to 
learn about television. 

Begin on the easier problems first. 
If they are really eager to learn, the 
children will put forth great effort 
to accomplish their goal. Some pu- 
pils will go much further than 
others, so the result may be that a 
small group of pupils will continue 
the interest while others may ex- 
plore other science fields. 

They will all find that some 
knowledge of electricity is essential 
in understanding television and for 
eighth grade there are many inter- 
esting things to discover in the field 
of electricity. 

If you have a library, let the chil- 
dren help assemble materials from 
books and magazines. Many 
science texts for eighth grade now 
include some material on television. 
A new book that is very helpful is 
Television Works Like This, by 
Jeanne and Robert Bendick (Whit- 
tlesey House, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18; $1.75). 


* 


We need a small collection of essential 
science equipment. Where can 
equipment be ordered? 


One source is “Science Kit,” 24 
Dexter St., Tonawanda, N.Y. 
kit contains test tubes and other 
glassware, a compass, a tuning fork, 
electrical equipment, a magnifying 
glass, an alcohol burner, and similar 
equipment for teaching elementary: 
school science. A teacher’s manual 
accompanies the kit. 
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The Gettysburg Address 
(Continued from page 36) 


ieir sacred use by a few appropri- 
ite remarks.” 
“yncotn—So I am to say a few 
appropriate remarks, eh? And fol- 
jwing Mr. Everett’s oration. Not 
an enviable prospect, John, not at 
al, to follow America’s foremost 
orator. Certainly my stump speak- 
ing in Illinois is no match for his 
extensive background of experience. 
Well, I must try to find some “few 
appropriate remarks.” 
Mrs. Lincoln enters.) 
way—-I am sure, Mr. President, 
that while the people know that 
Mr. Everett speaks to them with a 
ilver tongue, you will speak to 
them from the heart. 
uncoLN—Thank you for saying 
0, John. I only wish the people 
did believe that. 
MRS. LINCOLN—Where is it you 
are going to speak, Mr. Lincoln? 
uincoLN— I have accepted an in- 
vitation to speak at Gettysburg on 
the nineteenth, my dear. 
MRS. LINCOLN—I expect you ac- 
cepted conditionally, dependent up- 
on the state of your son’s health? 
uncoLN—Well, no, my dear, I 
fear I can’t do that. You see, if 
the President’s name appears on the 
program, the powers that be must 
pull a president out of the hat. 
MRS. LINCOLN—How can you be 
0 flippant about such a thing? 
Which comes first with you—to be 
the great President of these United 
States or the father who assumes 
his responsibility to his sick son? 
LINCOLN—I am sorry. In my 
heart I want to be the best father 
I can possibly be, but I also know 
that in such troubled times my duty 
as President comes first. 
MRS. LINCOLN—Hmmph! (Turns 
her back.) 
LINCOLN (goes over to the bed) 
May God watch over you and see 
ft to grant you a quick recovery, 
Son, and may you be the good sol- 
Mier you aspire to be. (He turns, 
glances at his wife, and then goes 
foward door.) Come, Mr. Hay. 
Exits, followed by Hay.) 

Scene 2 
(Announcers enter and exit as 
before. ) 
FIRST ANNOUNCER—On Novem- 
ber 18, 1863, the President and his 
official party rode from Washington 
to Gettysburg in a special train. 
After dinner at the home of Judge 
Wills, Mr. Lincoln went to his room 
to finish his address. The speech 
was still in the form of not®s which 
he had jotted down in Washington. 
SECOND ANNOUNCER—The Presi- 
dent’s Room at the Wills House, 
Gettysburg. 
LINCOLN (at the door)—Good 
night, Mr. Wills. And thank you 
lor a very pleasant evening. 
,WILLS (off stage)—Good night, 
Sir, I hope you rest well. 
LINCOLN (musing to himself)—A 
very pleasant evening. I certainly 
appreciated the absence of war 
‘ommentary throughout the dinner. 
And Mr. Everett was so compli- 
mentary of my work. (Goes to 
table, center, and sits.) I wonder, 
if he really knew—would he care to 
(Continued on page 66) 

















What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental loss 
of life. 


Pay $333 to $3000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental in- 
juries (including automobile). 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 
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T.C.U. 
/ Umbrella 


Jf 


—in case of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine 


Fifty years ago T.C.U. was started and it is good to know 
that you can still get T.C.U. 10-Way Protection for less 
than a nickel a day. For that small amount you can still 
enjoy all the benefits of being under the famous T.C.U. 
Umbrella. You still get the most liberal cash benefits 
T.C.U. has ever given. Think what that can mean to you in 
time of need. 


T.C.U. believes that help given promptly is doubly valuable. 
All T.C.U. Checks go to teacher-members by fastest Air 
Mail. “Fairness’”—‘“Squareness”—“Promptness’—these 
are the three things most often mentioned in the grateful 
letters T.C.U. receives from its teacher-members. 


PROTECT YOUR PAY RAISE! 


If you received a pay-raise the past year, or are about to 
get one, set aside just a little of it to protect you against 
losing all of it or more through sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. 


Not in years have so many teachers come under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. They want to protect their pay raises that have 
been so long past due. They are not going to lose them 
now. They are going to get 10-Way Protection under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. How about you? Send the coupon. 
Get all the facts without obligation. No agent will call. 
You alone decide. See for yourself what it means today 
to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


r" — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON = — = | 





1 To the T.C.U., 464 T.C.U. Building ! 
[ Lincoln 8, Nebraska i 
! I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10- | 
[ Way Protection. Send me full details without ob- J 
{ ligation. i 

! 
Name eae ee Nee ee Ow EY SS PR ee j 
I I 

TI inc cnncrctaitencintatctnaalertindinatipinaitaniiininl edible 

I I 
I I 





be ee ee me = NO AGENT WILL CALL ome oe oe oe oe ol 
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TRAVEL 


WHERE and WHEN YOU PLEASE 


BRITAIN! 


SAVE UP T0 32% WITH 








By steamer 


Here's a great, new travel plan which enables you 
to go up and down Britain just as the spirit moves 
you—at a saving of 25% to 32%! 





coamunenemt 


Hi | ways 
sritisn ee A rranmiaues 
CHEMUNG ot CLASS tere CLASSE 

— MINIMUM 1,000 MILES 


rd Clo 


a3 ss 


onal units i¢ desired) 


(Additi 


Why follow a cut-and-dried itinerary? Mileage Coupons are good 
for rail, steamer and other travel facilities of British Railways .. . 
and for reservations on trains and certain Cross-Channei Steamers. 


MILEAGE COUPONS NOT OBTAINABLE IN GREAT BRITAIN ... SO 
“STOCK UP” WITH THE TRAVEL BARGAIN OF A LIFETIME! 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 
ony of the British Railways Offices 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 South La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 





Quick 
Easy 


In Britain Travel Means 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 














One - Treatment 
Method for 


Trerous" STUDENTS’ 
Economical} ttEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 


Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


a a ae n 





\ \ 
ei The PERSONAL 
uprex INSECTICIDE 
In 20z. and 40z. bottles 
A -Merck Produc At Your Drugstore 


M a ee N j 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





$e, 





Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 


Los Angeles 
—i 








How should a left-handed child be seat- 
ed in the classroom in order that the 
light may fall properly upon his work? 


The child should be seated so 
that the light comes from over his 
right shoulder. Seats in school- 
rooms should be arranged to meet 
the need of the left-handed pupil. 


* 


Of what does the treatment using 
sodium-fluoride solution for prevention 
of dental caries consist? 


The U.S. Public Health Service 
and many state departments of 
health recommend cleaning the 
teeth, drying, and applying a first 
treatment of sodium-fluoride solu- 
tion, to be followed by three addi- 
tional sodium-fluoride treatments 
at intervals of a few days. For 
best results it is usually recom- 
mended that this series of treat- 
ments be given at ages 3, 7, 10, and 
13. This procedure reduces the 
incidence of dental decay about 40 
per cent, according to recent tests. 


* 
How should I deal with a child who 


gets resentful and sullen when I try to 
help him with his lessons? 

Before one can deal adequately 
with a child who is resentful and 
sullen, it is necessary to find out 
what makes him feel that way. It 
may be that he is physically sick, 
that his home environment is poor, 
or that he feels insecure. And this 
is his way of showing these feelings. 
A teacher can be helpful by ac- 
cepting his resentfulness as a sign 
of illness and by not attempting to 
directly modify it. As the child de- 
velops confidence in his teacher, 
some of this resentfulness and sul- 
lenness will disappear. Probing 
such a child is not satisfactory. 


+ 


Should teachers work for perfect at- 
tendance records and reward children 
through certificates or time off? 


In the light of modern educa- 
tional practice, perfect attendance 
should not be stressed. Pupils 
should be expected to stay home 
when ill. Of course, there is the 
hypochondriac type of child, or the 
child with careless parents, who is 
a frequent absentee and must be 
encouraged to attend school regu- 
larly. The wise teacher will treat 
each case individually, and at the 
same time establish such a good 
feeling of group solidarity that chil- 
dren will want to come to school. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 5 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE.PAGE 47- 


Where may we obtain an up-to-date bib. 
liography on radio and television jn 
education? 


The United States Office of Edy. 
cation has released a Bibliography 
on Radio and Television, prepared 
by Gertrude Broderick. The bibii- 
ography is annotated and coverta 
ten-year period ending in. 19@, 
Copies may be purchased for fif- 
teen cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Pritt. 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Sd 


Are there any slidefilms on subjects 
suitable for schoolroom use that can be 
borrowed free of charge? 


I have had requests from many 
teachers for information concerning 
sources of free slidefilms, so I am 
happy to report that a catalogueol 
these teaching aids has recently 
been issued. It is entitled Eduta- 
tors Guide to Free Slidefilms, Fist 
Annual Edition, published by the 
Educators Progress Service, Ran 
dolph, Wis. The price is $3.00. A 
descriptive folder will be furnished 


free to teachers upon request. 
* 


Please tell me where I may obtain w 
dio-visual aids which are designed 
help in the teaching of arithmetic. 


I can mention two new audio 
visual teaching aids which have 
proved helpful in teaching arith 


metic. Both drill devices havq , 


gamelike qualities. 

The Singing Clock is a device d- 
signed fof use in the primary 
to teach children how to tell ti 
easily and to help develop under 
standings of the mathematical om 
cepts involved in time. The ¢ 
is attractively decorated in © 
It is accompanied by a ten-inch re 
ord which gives instruction in ves 
and song. The price is $1.60. 

A set of unbreakable records ha 
been pr€pared for drill in the com 
binations of addition and subtra 
tion (from one through twenty an 
from twenty to zero), and for mul 
tiplication. On the reverse side % 
the addition and subtraction ® 
ords is a game entitled “Beat Me 
to the Answer,” involving combim® 
tions of three numbers. These 
ords entitled Mr. Arithmetic cam 
in an album of six, at a cost 
$10.00 a set. 

Information about both aidsm™ 
be obtained from the Tutor 
Never Tires, P.O. Box 327, Bros 
ville 8, N.Y. 








TRAVEI 
aboard 
You'll 
ity and 
beauty 
Jasper 
“Maple 











* JA 
Called 
beauti 
just pa 
Jasper. 
“ttoph 





ROCKIES” J ACDER™ 


le bid. 
ion in 


Edu- 
raphy 


GOLF on a championship course—fish, ride, 
motor—swim in heated outdoor pool at 
Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper National 
Park. Meet interesting people, enjoy the 
attractive social life — rest and play the 
Canadian way! (Season opens June 15 — 
from $12 including meals.) 


TRAVEL TO JASPER in relaxed comfort 
aboard the famous “Continental Limited”’. 
You'll enjoy Canadian National hospital- 
ity and service... and out-of-this-world 
beauty. ..on Canada’s “Scenic Route”. 
Jasper stop-overs are included in many 
“Maple Leaf” Vacations. 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Actoss Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (“Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces 
by the Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip 


— ee Se 
SPER...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! the railway to Canadas 


Called by world travellers “the most mountain playground. You'll marvel, 10 top vacations Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
beautiful anywhere”, Maligne Lakeis too, at the breathtaking spectacle of the Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Canadian National Offices in 


just part of the year-round appeal of | Columbia Icefield. And remember, your Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
K ¢ Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 


Jasper. Bring your camera — take U.S. vacation dollar goes further in Seattle, $2. Lovie Washington, OC 
trophy” pictures of wild life in this | Canada.(U.S. citizens need no passport). In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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FREE ! 


New Booklet on 
Paper Projects 


Easy-to-make snipped paper 
tree (younger group) 






Fun to make paper 
dog (younger group) 


Hygroscope that really 
works (older group) 


Send for 
PROJECTS” booklet today, In it you'll find 14 
items that can be made from paper and 
CASCOREZ GLUE. Here is the list: a Christmas 
tree, dog, nut bowl, hygroscope, novelty box, 
book cover, bottle holder, cigarette case, 
bowl, paper shade puil, silhouette lamp, and 


the free “CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT 


three attractive scatter pins, 


Here’s why CASCOREZ is 
best for paper projects: 
Ready to use, no mixing, no 
heating. Spreads easily to a 
thin film, minimizes wrin- 
kling. Neat and clean. Sets 
fast, almost instantly on pa- 
per. Very strong bond. Dries 
to a clear, transparent film. 
Thinned with a little water, it 
can be applied by brush or 
dipping to form a transpar- 
ent, water-resistant protec- 
tive covering for albums, 
maps, etc. 





SEND COUPON NOW! 


oe ee ey 

|The Borden Company — Dept. No. TI-20 | 

Chemical Division | 

| 350 Madisor Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. | 
| Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT 

| PROJECTS booklet at no cost 

| Name 

| 

| Address l 

} City Zone State | 

Can emawanaenanasanan eres asasananem a 


THE BORDEN CO. - CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Makers of Casco Glues 








TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 


Natienwide loan plan for 
teachers. Your signature only 
brings you $50 to Cash 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 


Dept. 5 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux city, Iowa 





















amEO. c ccc coc cccecceccecoccecec qeeseeese ecece 
ABBIOER. 0 000000 cccccccececcceqececcceqosooese 
| City. .s.-sseeccccceececneseenes State..... cece 
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Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 16) 





4s any good teacher should, Mr. Ne 


»rcross takes an interest in professional 





activities such as this dinner meeting of the County Education Association. 


equipment including film, lantern- 
slide, and opaque projectors; type- 
writers and duplicator machines; 
an electric kiln; many new maps 
and globes; and new modern fur- 
niture for the school building. 

The board is interested in having 
the school facilities available to all 
of the members of the community. 
As part of the school program, 
Mr. Norcross is a leader in 4-H 
Clubs for both girls and boys. He 
helps Mrs. Wilson with the square- 
dancing club and the Mothers 
Club with its many social activi- 
ties. Mr. Norcross also acts as li- 
brarian for a public library branch 
maintained at the school. Next 
year, he plans to start a school cafe- 
teria and has the full support of the 
Board of Trustees in this project. 

Claude and Dorothy have similar 


interests. The difficulty in provid- 
ing baby-sitters for their two 
delightful daughters, Diana and 


Pamela, makes it impossible for 
them to have many evening activi- 
ties away from home. Community 
movies are held at the school once a 
month, and as often as possible 
Claude and Dorothy go off together 
to attend lectures, symphony con- 
certs, and plays in Santa Barbara. 
At home their life is informal and 
easy. Week ends the whole family 
is frequently out seeing the country 
in the family car, a 1949 Stude- 
baker Commander. 

Mr. Norcross’ salary of $4,100 is 
supplemented by $300 earned as 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
The school district has a salary 


schedule whereby regular classroom 
teachers with approved credentials 
can achieve $4000 in seven years’ 
time, provided they attend a six- 
weeks summer session at least every 
third year. Their beginning salary 
of $2800 is $400 above the Califor- 
nia minimum. 

Since California is one of the 
leaders in higher salaries for teach- 
ers, Mr. Norcross’ salary is above 
the national average. It is even 
high for a person of three years’ 
experience in California, which is 
another proof of his ability hoth as 
a teacher and as an administrator. 
Particularly since he is provided 
with a teacherage, he is able’to save 
money so that advanced education 
will not be too difficult. 

Mr. Norcross firmly believes that 
men should teach in elementary 
schools. He recognizes, as do many 
prominent educators, that there is 
an insufficient number of male ele- 
mentary teachers. The establish- 
ment of a single salary schedule is 
helping to correct this situation. 
Many educators today advocate a 
50-50 ratio between men and wo- 
men as the ideal situation for the 
elementary school. 

Mr. Norcross finds elementary 
teaching stimulating and enjoyable. 
His opportunities for community 
service are many and his chances 
for advancement are good. He 
suggests that there is a wide field 
open to men today in elementary 
education and recommends that 


they investigate the possibility be- 
fore deciding on a career. 





Family man, as well as rising young educator, Mr. Norcross enjoys 





a quiet evening at home with his wife and two little daughters, 
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inside 


—booklets 
offer new 
ideas for 


educators 


HEADQUARTERS, COOP, UNION, SUEDE 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are recog 
nized for their orderly development of the 
democratic system. They offer students and 
teachers a wide field for comparative study. 


Travel with a purpose—travel to lear, 
to improve your professional  stanging 
Study tours can be planned to cover socid 
welfare, arts & crafts, cooperatives, ete. A 
useful booklet of new ideas for educational 
Scandinavian travel is available free. 


Early spring is delightful in the north 
ern countries—the loveliest season. If 195 
is your sabbatical year, plan an education 
tour of Scandinavia for the early part of 
the year, and stay on to enjoy its scent 
beauties and sunlit nights. 


See your travel agent for this year’s edu: 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail 


FREE! Educational travel and color book 
let, “Scandinavia Invites”; Write Box 1, 
SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, W.!. 


UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVE 
... 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEAG 

















Your own copy of 
’ i ) 


costs only $4 a year. | 
A postcard to 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Dansville, N. Y. 
enters your subscription. 
Pay later if you wish. 








INSTRL 
YOUTH 


INSTRUC 


yn 


SCHOOL 
JUNIOR 


Remittan 
trial price 




















LACTONA 
SCHOOL BRUSHES 


> 
> 
- 


ial Iriel Ofer 


Teachers may order for trial any of the 
following brushes at prices shown. 
These toothbrushes are especially de- 
signed for school age groups and may 
be used for the instruction of proper 
tooth brushing methods. 


y) 


INSTRUCTOR a 
YOUTH SIZE ee 


Specify bristle texture; Un- 
bleached Natural Bristle or 
Nylon. Trial price: 12Yac 
each. Packed in individ. al 
cartons. Sealed in celilo- 


phane. 
SCHOOL SPECIAL *) 
INSTRUCTOR “ r 
YOUTH SIZE gF 


Stapled with Du Pont Nylon. 
Packed in cellophane enve- 
lope. Price: 10¢ each. 





e recog: Pk og 
t of theg 'NSTRUCTOR JUNIOR en 
nts and sites 
e study. > 
> learn, ype : Stapled with Du Pont 
tanding | Nylon. Packed in 
Tr social cellophane envelope. 
: ete. A Price: 8¢ each. 
cational 
pe. ral 
‘ SCHOOL SPECIAL : 
» nort 
; -,§ JUNIOR SIZE 
If 1950 
cational 
part of 
; scent »\ a Stapled with Unbleach- 
wo ed Natural Bristle or 
2 Nylon. Packed in cello- 
rs edu: h n Price: 
sail. phone envelope. Price: 
le 9c each. 
r book- 
Box 7, 


Remittance for brushes, at these special 


trial prices, should accompany your order. 














New Plastic Cast of Teeth with demon- 
tration brush made to scale. Enlarged 
fo diameters. Made in natural colors, 
this plastic cast is light and unbreakable. 
ape this equipment complete with brush, 

"SUrpossed for the teaching of oral 


» Complete information upon request. 
MEASE WRITE To. 


CTONA INCORPORATED 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








WINNERS OF 
HONORABLE MENTION 


1949 Travel Contest 


(Regions visited are in parenthesis. ) 


Eleanor J. Beck, N.M. 
(Europe ) 
{lice Bedard, Williamstown, N.J. ( Ber- 


muda ) 


Albuquerque, 


Grace Bentall, Portland, Ore. (Van- 
couver Island) 

Ethel T. Benton, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
(Guatemala ) 

Leola Blair, Compton, Calif. (South- 
west) 

Gertrude Bryan, Spirit River, Alta., 
Canada (Alberta) 

Amalia Bugelli, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
(Quebec) 

Maryanne Cardwell, Luling, Tex. (Cen- 


tral America) 
Lena Wood Close, Hackensack, Minn. 
(West) 
Opal S. Cole, 
America) 
Mary Hamilton 
(Joplin, Mo.) 
Margaret H. Crooke; East Orange, N.J. 
(Puerto Rico) 
Emilie Mary 
(Alaska) 
Frances T. Dobeski, Michivan City, Ind. 
(“Abraham Lincoln Country”) 
Juanita Fay, Dracut, Mass. (New Mex.) 


McAllen, Tex. (South 


Cox, St. Paul, Kan. 


Dick, Parma, Ohio 


Ellen V. Flanagan, Vhoenix, Ariz. 
(Europe) 
Jeannette B. Friend, Skokie, Tl. (South- 


west) 
Mary R. Glynn, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
(Trinidad ) 

Dorothy A. Henning, Newark, 
(Southwest and California) 
Ruth Ann Hohler, Peotone, Ul. (Cuba) 
Marion F. Howard, Wappingers Falls, 
N.Y. (Chautauqua) 
Patricia J. Keating, San 

(Grand Canyon) 


N.J. 


Mateo, Calif. 


Varjorie Mackey, Oak Ridge, NJ. 
(Ceast to Coast) 

Walton Manning, Reinbeck, Iowa 
(South) 

Edwin Mingoia, San Pablo, Calif. 


(Alaska) 

Esther Myers, Philadelphia, Pa. (West) 

Alden Carver Naud, Calexico, Calif. 
(Southern California) 

Theresa M. Neil, Minot, N.D. (Hudson 
River Valley) 

Lillian Reid Pinckney, 
S.C. (California) 

Sylvia Pine, Antioch, Calif. (Alaska) 

Margaret Mary Rabbitt, Detroit, Mich. 
(Alaska) 

Ruth E. Schofield, St. Louis, Mo. (Colo- 
rado) 


Orangeburg, 


Beulah Schrock, Ligonier, Ind. (Eu- 
rope) 

Margaret D. Scully, Wildwood, N.J. 
(Northwest ) 

Nelle A. D. Tate, Randallstown, Md. 


California ) 
Taylor, Winnsboro, 


(Southwest and 

Helen Robinson 
S.C. (Florida) 

Margaret Tirrell, Bergenfield, N.J. (Mt. 
Katahdin, Maine) 

Gail EE. Trissel, Bridgewater, 
(Southwest and Pacific ) 

Madeline M. Wagner, Pecos, Tex. (Eu- 
rope) 

Eva Woloshyn, Terrace Bay, Ont., Can- 
ada (Europe) 

Dorothy M. Woodworth, Milford, Conn. 
(West) 

H. Grace Worrall, Shamokin, Pa. (New 
England) 

Mary Bernita Wright, Farmington, III. 
(East ) 


Va. 


Glorious panoramas like 
this attract artists and 
lovers of the picturesque to 
Percé on the Gaspé Coast 
in Quebec. 





Mountain, field and forest present an 
ever-changing setting for a cruise along 
Canada’s coasts and rivers. 


FAMUUS NAMES iN | 


NGLS 
ROYAL Crown it BONE Chins 
ROA » ts WOOT 
g WORCE shite 








Hew FOUR COLOR PENCIL 


Writes four different colors, Red, Green, 
Blue, Black. Finger tip control switches 
any one of its colors into writing position 
instantly. Handy and makes writing a 
pleasure. Perfect for school use. Beauti- 
fully designed. Order yours today. 
82.95 postpaid. 
DOWLING €O.. Ozark. Alabama 








EXAMINE THIS 
NEW AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Essential je of the Ages Avail- 
able, Including ew Era Subjects. 
Becutiful Bindings—An ideal Gift. 

A GREAT VALUE FOR TEACHER OR STUDENT. 


ONLY $8.95 
For this Great 8 Volume Set. Post Paid. 
H. B. DUNLAP 
222 W. 77 St. Rm. 720, New York 24, N. Y. 





Specialty shops offer a colourful selection 
— everything from native handierafts to 
handwoven tweeds, 
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For a complete change of scene —- come 
north of the border to Canada. You'll find 
cities with a pleasant “foreign” atmos- 
phere,. attractive shops, gay resorts... 
and, only a few minutes from the city, 
miles and miles of lake and woodland de- 
signed for sailing and swimming, exploring 
and camera-shooting. 

Write for detailed information, or use 
the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


“foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 


1. New, interesting 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
4. Friends 


3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 
and relatives waiting to 
welcome you. 5. Lots to do 
recreation, sight- 
seeing. 6. Near — easy to 
get to—no border “red 
tape”. 7. Your vacation 

dollar buys more, 

goes further. 


— sports, 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 





ee 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 

] Ottawa, Canada —_—D. Leo Dolan, Director 
| Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 


! Town 
012035050 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street and No. 






State 
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ORANGE juice 


breakfast nutrition. The student’s 


FOR THE TEACHER ... 







c 


Name 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. |, sarens 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment City 


of national nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





EREAL INSTITUTE, INC 
35 


Educational Director 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
F 


Here’s an action program to teach children the importance of 


folder ‘‘My Breakfast Book,” 


includes simple recipes in picture form, cut-out suggestions, 
pictures to color, easy reading lessons, simple arithmetic, and 
other classroom activities. Teachers may select the activities 


graded and best suited to their pupil level 


a 24-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 
1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, furnishes nutritional breakfast facts and 


graded activities for conducting a classroom breakfast party. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM ... a Breakfast Calendar in full color 


suggests a good breakfast lesson approach for each month. 


"lease send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 1 « 2 + 3. 


Zone State 


Gradea taught 


Full information must be given. 















New 


forgotten. 











The card for the letter “f"’ shows 
an angry cat who says “f-f-f-f-" 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big cars of the angry cat. 







Inside each letter is a 
ject with which the sound is associated. rhe picture 
makes each letter a living character—never to be 











Teach PHONICS with the 


IDEAL Talking Letters 


Children love these new animated flash cards; learn- 
ing tempo is increased. 


pape of an animal or ob- 


A story on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 7} 6’, with in- 
structions—$1.00. Order from your 
dealer today! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. *« Chicago 20, Ill. 













25 APPLICATION 


128 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'.x3‘> 
Send good head and shoulder 


Original returned unharmed, 
Superior Quality 


photo, 
Prompt 
ince 1898 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 





service, 
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Mi SOUVENIR BOOKLETS & 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupits 


Your of urteen beautiful cover designs 
in full color Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etc on itneide 
pages. Your } on each booklet, if desired, Sefid 
only three nts in stamps for sample and circular 


wit! mplete information, Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, Dansville, N. ¥. 










The Swiss and Their 
Environment 


(Continued from page 


F. Music. 

1. We learned many Swiss songs 
which we used in our assembly. 

2. Appreciation lessons were given 
on the William Tell Overture. 

G. Art. 

1. Our big activity in art was the 
construction of a three-dimensional 
picture of life in Switzerland. Here 
we illustrated many of the facts we 
learned. 

2. We also made a large panel 
painting of William Tell shooting 
the apple from his son’s head. 

}. We made illustrations for scrap- 
books, of costumes, festivals, homes, 
the alphorn, and other things. 

4. We dressed dolls in various Swiss 
costumes. 

5. We constructed models of Swiss 
chalets and mountain huts. 


24) 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

We had an exhibit of Swiss arti- 
cles brought in by class members 
and teacher, and of the handwork 
done in connection with the unit. 
In addition to the exhibit we had 
an assembly for the whole school in 
which we read the stories we had 
written, sang Swiss songs, read orig- 
inal poems, gave a choric poetry 
selection about a Swiss shop, and 
performed the Swiss Mountain 
Dance. 


Indoor Gardens—A 
Science Unit 
(Continued from page 18) 


+. Picture dictionaries (words re- 
lated to unit). 

5. Surprise questions or notices 
placed in the room by teacher and 
pupils about changes in the gar- 
dens. 

6. Choral reading of simple poems. 
B. Arithmetic. 


1. Figuring cost of each container 
and material used. 


2. Counting stones, shells, and 
other accessories. 

3. Counting plants. 

t. Counting animals. 

5. Liquid measure (water). 

6. Dry measure (soil). 

7. Linear measure (height of 


plants and length of containers, 
fish, and so on 

C. Art. 

1. Modeling, painting, drawing. 
2. Using tempera, pastels, finger 


paint. 
3. Cover picture for dictionary or 
any other booklet. . 


D. Language and handwriting. 

|. Bulletins, stories, and poems. 

2. Invitations to other rooms and 
to parents, to visit gardens. 

}. News items for school paper. 

+. Thank-you notes to florist and 
to persons who may have contrib- 
uted plants, shells, and so on. 

5. A vocabulary chart listing the 
words used in unit. 

E. Music.—Rote songs on gardens, 
sun, water, air (wind), flowers, fish, 
and so on. 

F. Dramatics.—Making up little 
plays, the characters being fishes, 
snails, plants, rocks, and so on. 
Children love such make-believe. 




























































| FORTIETH YEAR $ 


> Summer Ses 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers g y 
selection of graduate and under, 
courses in its Summer Sessions, , , making 
the regular University facilities ayai 
teachers, school principals and supegi 
ents. If you require Courses for certificad 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Suramer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni. 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and feces 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy Spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 

Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer See 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses tp be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions, Ad. 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pg, 
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SF ‘e, oe Enjoy an extra income! It’s 


on easy, pleasant and you need 
ym no experience. Just show 1950's 

< S/) outstanding value Everyday Greet- 
eo ing Cards to folks you know. Every- 

U oO one buys when they see the beauty and 


, 


ments of Bi_thday, Get- Well, other Folders. 
You make BIG MONEY fast just filling their orders! 


SHOW FREE SAMPLES 
of Notes, Stationery. Top-notch values sell fast, 
pay biz! Gorgeous 14-Card $1 Everyday Assort- 
ment sells itself, pays up to 50c per box! Also 
Humorous, Gift Wraps, sensational selling 
PLAS > Card Assortments, others. Start 
earning now with ay ay on approval! 
Easy cash-raising plan for churches, organ- 
izations, . Write for samples TODAY! 


WETMORE & SUGDEN 


749 Monroe Ave., 


PASTE PAPER 
EASiel TER 


, inc., Dept.80-B, 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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wpEst p* ent: 
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A ce ose- 
qs . kot every wo yst© 
" git \0 xarione)> 2 
4 DY May shore 
Sol yor 
and UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. Hy 
TRENTON, W. J. 
° ' 4 
. , | 
R 
WINTER ART PACKET \,,, 
for lower grades. Posters—Decorations—Activitig \ 
Large Winter Poster, Eskimo Blackboard Borde ™ 
Suow Man Window Picture, Fruit Health Activ ’ 
State Flowers, Poem, Large Longfellow Poster, Yar 
tine Blackboard Border, George Washington Wind 
Picture and slentines to make 4 
All this material is contained in our_ big wit 4 
reacher-Plar *’acket In actual size and printee 
the proper size and color 6f paper ee ¢ 
Sent postpaid for $1. 
(this packet is cae ae "ihe im Marie Teacher-Pig / 
yearly service) If vou remit by bank check add i , 
Ann Marie, 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. A-10, Chicago l F 
Want a NEW L n life}, » 
ant a ease 0 \ 
GET IT NOW! Read Hal Falvey’s book. Itf ‘Gem 
a formula to enrich daily living. Scientifi ‘ 
sound, practical . . . teaches you quick is 
to gain new personal power. 
Hal Falvey writes well. In « 
can. But between the | 
is more. You feel his bu plac 
bling enthusiasm .. - poit 
energy anyone has locke 
up, and can use ..- W out 
the TEN SECOND form fact 
For a new grip to solve 
problems get this book. Rer 
pages, cloth bound. Fou 





SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $l ply 
COD. Or remit: sent ppd. Gvere 
to help you NOW—teday, tomer rew 
Nothing like it. If 48 hours don’t bring 3 
great progress, send back for f 
WILCOX & FOLLETT, - 1255 S. Wabash iN 
Dent. 25, Chicago.’Send Hal Falvey $ 
OCOD O Ienclose $1, send postpaid. 

} Ee eee coe _ 
Address = 
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Try a Travel-Study 
Vacation Abroad! 


(Continued from page 55) 


A Point To Keep In Mind... 


Esterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Figuring out the change and the 
exchange reduced me 
on my fingers and muttering under 
my breath; I was a pupil trying to 
master the number system. On the 
boat from Dover to Calais we had 
a fine view of England’s white 
chalk cliffs. And then we were 


tet You Choose The Right 
ooint For The Way YOU Write 


he Uni. , back on a train, bound for Paris. 
i Esterbrook , 
— The point about an : We stood on the steps of the 
peodig | Fountain Pen is that it has Madeleine. Ahead lay the Rue 
your point. From the world’s Royale; a short stroll and we 
a P were gazing down the Avenue des 
largest selection of point styles Champs-Elysées. There was the 










you choose the exact point 
that matches your way of writ- 
ing—no matter what you write 
or how you write it. 


Arc de Triomphe, the Eiffel Tower 
—Paris for sure. 
Invalides we gazed across the tomb 
of Napoleon, whispering before 
such beauty as surrounded us. I 
withdrew my reservations; Paris ex- 
ceeded my dreams. 
Up and down the 
boulevards we rolled, in and out of 
the bus. We drove through beauti- 
ful country to the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. So much splendor in such 
a small area! Here were Gobelin 
tapestries, a ceiling that it had tak- 
en Renoir seven years to paint, 
room after room decorated in crys- 
tal and gold. At the edge of this 
ornateness lay the artificial simplic- 
ity of Marie Antoinette’s little 
village where she and her attend- 
ants played at being peasants. 
Now our program called for a 
four-day bus trip through the val- 
ley of the Loire. A handsome blue 
bus stood at the door of the hotel, 
with a chauffeur who proved peer- 
less, and a fine fat guide whose lit- 
tle jokes and gurgling laughter 
boosted us up the endless steps and 
hills that went with every chateau. 
It was thrilling to listen to the 
fine tales he told of the kings who 
| had occupied these fortress-palaces 
during the feudal centuries of 
| France. In the museumlike rooms 
were implements of living of people 
who had seemed hardly more real 
to me than fairy-tale characters. 





avenues and 


Matching 
Pencils 
$2 and $ 





To select 
or replace... 
here’s all 











r Accounting We left the valley and started 
\enese SHORTHAND, i a toward the Jura Mountains. In a 
-_-- | few more hours we had crossed 
Acti a parmn,. | them and were winding through a 
a Wit a 7, ~*~ beautiful valley down to the bor- 
ig. win o” ba \ | ders of the Lake of Neuchatel. 
‘ ; \ LO \ | Here, at the University of Neu- 
acer Pa ‘ SE: ‘ Ey wt" } chatel, we were to spend six weeks 
hicage | De .* ae y | studying the French language. Our 
oat “ye » 3 / | group was scattered about the town 
Life’ . + A BOOKKEEPING P in pensions (boardinghouses) . 
ook. It \ GENERAL writing .7 a It was fun to go shopping with 
ientifi “ 4 even a little vocabulary, to try out 
Sen no? schoolbook phrases on the clerks in 
the stores. I was often “speech- 





less”; sometimes it was because I 
lacked words to convey my mean- 
ing; more often it was because I 
was swamped by the richness of 
the other person’s vocabulary. 

In addition to the hours at the 
University, we practiced French 
with our families at mealtime. 
Every Monday I could count on 
Madame Cuenoud to question me 
about my week end of sight-seeing. 

What trips they were! Who will 
ever forget the journey we made 
by bus along the border of the Lake 
of Thun, through the town of 

(Continued on page 82) 


In case of damage, you can re- 
place your favorite numbered 
point yourself—instantly —with- 
out sending your pen back to the 
factory. All pen counters sell 
Renew-Points for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens, 35c and 85c. 


Pen 


Fountain 
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to counting | 





At the Hétel des | 








Teachers will 


want this... 









New Spring 
Classroom 
Calendar 


FOR GRADES 4°56 





An Interesting Approach 


for your HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES 


Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
This full color Classroom Breakfast Calendar dramatically suggests 
breakfast activities for each month. All activities have 
exceptional learning values and may easily be correlated with 
regular classwork in English, Reading, Writing, Art, Science, 
Spelling, Music, or Social Studies. 

Included with this complete BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT for 
Grades 4*5 6: 

FOR THE TEACHER—a 28-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 supplies graded activity suggestions built around two 
better breakfast plays .. . play outlines, costume ideas, and 
dialogue are included. 

FOR STUDENTS—30 Students’ Work Sheets developed for each age 
level to furnish interesting and meaningful learning experiences. 


FREE to Teachers 


Educational Directo 











d CEREAL INSTITUTE, IFO 
an Profe SSI0 na | Pe 0 | 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 
[. E ple Ficase ond me —_ Breakfast Teaching Unit 
N D) ice) 2) A Y ‘or 5 «6. 
Name___ 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. FLSASE OT 
A research and educational endeavor Address ___ ———_—__—— 
devoted to the betterment 2 

Ee _ Zone  —— 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois Grades taught 


Full tnfeometion must be given, 


1 
| 
i 
! 
of national nutrition 
1 
1 
i 
i 
















( Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
=224 SONGS—With words and music, Contains: 
a 12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 


21 Human eateveet 39 Folk Songs 
D MANY OTHERS 


LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 














SONGS. | enclose 10c for postage and packing. 
Name 

School — Grade You Teach 
Address 

City. State 








- a 
Oe een ewww meme wenn: come nnn nnn e nen eene sannce 


‘ ym Thorough Collage of Cuca 


Nursery School, eee, Primary and U: 
Elementary Grades, dren's demonstration school 
and observation center. Chicago's lovely b 
—— near lake, ~ wm, classes and specially de- 
ned courses for teachers and college graduates, 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for catalog, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 014B, Evanston, Ill. 





We have discovered—and published— 
ever 200 new authors. We have made 
prefitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion = eon results, send for our 

page brochure, WE CAN 
penuion *YOUR BOOK! 


Writing 
A Book 





yp Press 









NEW 





YORK 10 
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HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


Printed in Heavy Duplicating Ink 


Grade Price 
| Seatwork for Beginners {1) $1.00 
| First Number Book {1-2) 1.00 
| Phonics and Reading 1-2) 1.25 

Fun With Phonics | 2-3) 1.50 
Fun With Phonics I! 2-4) 1.50 
New Room Deccratiors (Ali) 1.00 
1 Art Aids All) 1.00 
Schoolroom Decorations [All) 1.00 
Circle Choice of Grade on Following 
] English Workbook 
Jan Fama §— $= 7-8 (Each) 1.50 
C] Arithmetic Workbook 
LFirst Half of Work) 
1—2—3—_4—_5—_ 46—7—8 Each) ..1.50 
] Arithmetic Workbook 
(Second Half of Work) 
1—2— 3—4—-5-—-6—7-—-8 (Each) 1.50 
(] Diagnostic Reading 
1—2—3—-4—5—-6 (Each) 1.35 
GAMES 
Phonic Lingo | (Gr. 1-2) $1.50 
"? Phonic Lingo I! (Gr. 3-5) 1.75 
Phonic Talking Letters 1.00 
"| Phonic Movie Gram (Gr. 1-3) 1.50 


Phonic Dog House Game 1 


[] Addition and Subtraction Bingo 1.25 
[] Multipication and Division Bingo 1.25 
FLASH CARDS 
) Alphabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
(] Phonics 1.75 Subtraction 1.25 
Music 1.50 (|) Multiplication 1.25 
] Music Borders 1.00 [| Division 1.25 
Fraction-Percentage $1.00 
] Special Phonic Flash Cards $2.75 


{Estimate Postage at 1c for each Book and 
15¢ per Set for Fiash Cards or Games) 





{SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
j 3617 Wellington Rd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


Send ‘tems Checked Above: ] Enclosed 
I Payment and Postage | Send 
Single Hectograph $3.40 Send Doubie 


i Hectograph $7.25 [) Send Special Rhythm 
Band Catalogue [) Send list of Books for 
i Spirit (Fiuid) type Machine. 


! Name 


| Address 
| Lenciose 10c, Please send new booklet ‘TOOLS 
a graded, ittustrated Cataiogue 
. ot Hectegravsh Workhooks, Posters, Fiash Cards 
| Judy Puzzies, usic, Rhythm dand instruments, and 
other Teaching Aids. 


OF TEACHING," 





! 
| 
! 





BOSTON 
Self-Feeder 
No. 4 


THE SHARPENER THAT 
SAVES PENCIL BILLS 





A real pencil miser. The self-feeder controls 
the process preventing waste of pencils 
through coreless or off-center sharpening. 


Modern, streamlined, all metal with nickel- 


plated receptacle. Easy to use. 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 











C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of Speedball 
Pens and Products Hunt Pen 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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NAME 

| ADDRESS 

| 

| 
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The Gettysburg Address 


59 


Kno k 


(Continued from page 


change places with me? 
at door. Come in. 
HAY (enters and crosses to stand 
before Lincoln)—There is a crowd 
outside, Mr. President. They 
would like you to speak to them. 
They have been told that you have 
retired, but they are very insistent. 
LINCOLN Very well, then. 
(He goes to window, noise of crowd 
swells, then dies. “I appear be- 
fore you, fellow citizens, to thank 
you for the compliment. The in- 


rises 


| ference is a fair one that you would 


hear me for a while were I to com- 
mence to make a speech. I do not 


| appear before you tor the purpose 


of doing so for several substantial 
reasons, the most substantial being 
that I have nothing to say. (Laugh- 
ter. In my present condition it is 
somewhat important that I should 
not say foolish things. Voice: “If 
you can help it.” It very often 
happens that the best way to help 
it is to say nothing at all. (Laugh- 
ter and applause. Believing that 
to be my condition this 
evening, to excuse 
further.” 
window. I certainly 
hope to make a better impression 
than that tomorrow! Paces the 
floor. I am quite worried about 
my address. (He pauses. 
HAY—What is the trouble, Sir? 
LINCOLN—I am impressed by the 
responsibility of dedicating the 
last resting place of those men who 
so gallantly gave their lives here. 
But it my feeling that setting 
aside the battlefield as a memorial 
is not enough. We must rededicate 


present 
I must bee 


me from addressing 


you 
you 
Turns from ) 


1S 


ourselves to the cause for which 
these men died. This great con- 
flict is not over by far, and the 


problems we hope to settle through 

it will not be solved in our lifetime. 
nay—I confident that 

can express this brilliantly. 


am you 


LINCOLN ‘chuckles)—Thank you 
for your confidence, John. But I 
must say all this in a very few 


words, for I’ve heard Mr. Everett’s 
speeches before, and by the time he 
has finished, the audience will be 
wrung dry and wanting to go home. 
Well, I must get to work here. I 
believe there is nothing more you 
can do for me this evening. 
HAY—Then I think I shall retire, 
Sir. Starts to door 
Lincoln speaks.) 
LINCOLN 
from Washington of my son? 
HAY—I am very sorry but there’s 
been nothing since the telegram at 
six o'clock this evening. 
LINCOLN 


There’s been no word 


Yes 
still serious noticeable 
change.” Good night, John. 
nay—Good night, Mr. Lincoln. 
LINCOLN (sits at table, looking at 
papers, then lowers his head to his 
hands which rest the table 
Almighty God, help me rise above 
personal troubles and petty conflict 


seriously “con- 


dition no 


on 


| that I may carry on in the great re- 


sponsibilities given me by a people 
needful of greater and surer guid- 
ance than I can possibly give them 
Bless our soldiers (raising head 
slowly) in their terrible work, if 
their cause is in the name of Thy 

(Continued on page 67) 
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will want this beautiful Wall Display! 


“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS“ 


. . . depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story of America’s 
folk celebrations —especially designed to add new interest 
to schodl studies... as well as to brighten any classroom 
with its gay and vivid natural-color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 pages of lesson topics, 
discussing the origin and history of such famous festivals as 
The Mardi Gras, the Mummers’ Parade, American Indian 
dances, and scores of others. 

Write for your display and lesson topics material today! 


It’s free ... but only one to a classroom, please. 





(a / 
} 
I ' | 
IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 
Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
! Please send me “America’s Famous Festivals,” the 8-foot wall display of beautifu! 
color photographs, together with 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
: NAME 

1 
ADDRESS aad 
city ‘gh ni ee 
! oe 
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Silhouette Valentines LINCOLN—Fine news, John, fine was available to stage the scenes. with stage canvas and joined by 

ie. 42 news! (Turns back and sits erect.) They have papier-maché heads, means of heavy door hinges. The 

(Continued from page 2) Now not even Mr. Everett’s im- hands, and feet, and their bodies theater can be dismantled by sim- 

Wake them extend out about 2” pressiveness seems to faze me. — are made of pieces of jointed dowl- ply removing the posts from the 

and curl up at the point. They HAY- I believe the Marshall is in- ing. The authenticity of the cos- hinges. Each flat is hinged in 

. ould be drawn about 14” thick at troducing you, Sir. tumes is as close as we could make the middle sO that it can be fold- 

x she base. LINCOLN—Yes, so he is. (He it, a wide variety of books from the ed in half to facilitate handling. 

% In sketching the hair, try not to rises, advances to front of stage, and school and public libraries having lhe stage itself is a platform about 

4 change the shape of the head. On gives the Gettysburg Address.) * been used as reference. 20 ‘inches deep with a back 36 inch- 

Bi hove’ silhouettes show stray wisps PRODUCTION. NOTES The puppet stage was construct- es high, and includes hinged wings 
* | of hair that sometimes stand up ed almost entirely by the boy who on each side of the back. 

from the crown. The girls’ hair The puppets are about 14 inches played Lincoln, with some help an a a Mey ne 

can be made attractive by slightly tall, a size which makes them pro- from me. There are three double osthada annie tn Guameiee os @ mnie 





wavy outlines. If a girl wears a rib- portionate to the doll furniture that | flats—6% feet bv 4 feet, covered improvement device. 








bon in her hair, suggest it in the ) ROD Se AOI Biol ie nl yy 
ghouette. Break up solid masses 
of hair by making thin slashes in it. 

Using sharp-pointed shears, cut This Summer 
along the final pencil line. 

From scrap paper cut a heart 
shape large enough to cover the en- 
tire silhouette, and use it as a pat- 
tem to cut an opening in the 
center of a large sheet of red con- 
struction paper about 12” x 17”. 
Paste this red construction paper 
toa sheet of white the same size. 
Glue the silhouette on the white 
construction paper in the center of 
the heart-shaped opening. 

The parents may want to frame 
1} these silhouettes, so it is better to 
leave the white background uncut 
and plain. When valentine time 
is past, the red paper can be lifted 
off without harm to the silhouette. 





The Gettysburg Address 


(Continued from page 66) 


teachings. And bless my son and 
grant it, in Thy mercy, to bring him 
back to health and happiness. 
ScENE 3 
FIRST ANNOUNCER—The __ nine- 
teenth of November dawned bright 
and clear. At noon the program 
began and proceeded as scheduled. 
After Mr. Everett’s flowery hour- 
and-fifty-minute oration, a hymn 
was sung, and then the President 
gave his dedicatory remarks. In 
less than three minutes he had fin- 
ished, and the ceremony was ended. 
SECOND ANNOUNCER— The Battle- 
field, Gettysburg. 
According to reports, there was 
a dog on the platform during the Take New York Central 
Gettysburg Dedication ceremonies. 
The dog marionette attempts to to the Hub of New England! 
climb up on Mr. Everett, turns 
around, lies down, scratches with a 
hind leg, and so on.) 
In the background a hymn is 
heard. Mr. Everett and President window. Maybe you'll get off and start your vacation there. Or maybe 
Lincoln are seated on the platform. you'll go on to the seacoast. 
Lincoln’s head is bowed as Hay ap- 
proaches and touches him on the 
shoulder. The y speak quietly.) tan on miles of beaches—sail sheltered sounds or open ocean. Or play 





FREE: 1950 vacation 


GUIDE packed with pictures, vacation 
ideas, facts about round-trip fares and free 
baggage privileges. Big fun map of New 
England, New York, Niagara Fal!s, Canada, 
the Great Lakes and the Western Wonder- 
lands . . . the exciting playgrounds you 
reach via New York Central. For free copy, 


AKE UP SOME MORNING aboard your air-cooled Dieseliner... 
\4 and find the pine-clad Berkshire slopes rolling by outside your 


Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HAY—Mr. President. golf and tennis, fish, hike, ride in the bracing air of the Northeast’s 
_LINcoLN—Oh, yes, John. What 
did you think of Mr. Everett’s ora- 
tion? I thought it was fine. 

HAY—It was quite wonderful, Sir. 


i 


loftiest peaks. Store up memories everywhere. Plymouth Rock. Paul 


Revere’s belfry. Elm-shaded village streets...quaint covered bridges. The Es ——— 


gayety of New England's art colonies ... the beauty of its famed resorts. 

Sieoce x me oF a eee ADDRESS ee 

lik It has made me feel Yes, this year, plan a Down East vacation. And plan to go on New 

ike an unnecessary furbelow on an York C r ly ‘oped Dieseli h , 

already very impressive service. ork Central's newly-equipped Dieseliners...over the smooth, scenic 

HAY—Mr. Lincoln, a telegram Water Level Route... either by way of New York City or straight to 

has come from Washington. the Hub of New England! 

_ LINCOLN (anxiously)—What does 

it say? é ‘ — ; 
ad - — — Ata Be) a. 

HAY—Mr. Stanton has included CENTRAL =, 


in his dispatch concerning troop Y | 
g tro SYSTEM ee = 
Movements the statement that Tad New ork Central pe = atl 


much better, and may be up in a 
few days! 


2) ZONE... 


STATE 


~~ 


2 ES 2 ee ene a a a 


| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
For you can choose mountains or shore in New England. Swim and | send coupon to New York Central, 466 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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' The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds bum now, your students have all win- 


as they sing them in their own natu- ter to learn to identify the songs (and 


ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- birds) for this Spring and Summer. 


tic. Thisalbum isone ofthe bigaccom- _This information is especially for teach- 
plishments in the history of records. ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
Once the bird was located its song had nection with their nature studies and 


natural science courses. 

Your Bd, of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
$8.50 postpaid, 
at cost to you. Album has 6 durable 
72 North American bird 


to be picked up by a sound reflector 
aird microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- —s this album for you. 
fectly recorded, ’ 
The work was a labor of love by Cor- records, 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 


Publ. Co., 124 Roberts PI., 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 


Foundation. By making use of this al- 


Cornell 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millians of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gumis helpful tothem, 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Pq APPLICATION $ 








SELL DISTINCTIVE NEW 
GREETING CARDS 








os PHOTOS v | AND STATIONERY 
| Finest real photo copies, size 24x3%\, Amazing? taste £ir.' 


~ dimension Fioral, 21 - 


double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
a $1.00 All-Occasion 














Made from any photo or print. Money assortments. Your profit 
returned if not satisfied. Original | jusiveitt Wraps, Noval dn teenie, pannel 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, | Bec* wn Bon Dishes. Bony Special offers 


Write ‘for free sam pies Exciusive Name Imprinted 
Bes orated Stationery and feature 
les op aporeva ELMIRA Seger ee 
o +» Dept. 1149, Elmira, New Yo 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS ¢ TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


rhe finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 
7x9” Progr ressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 


A'!-Occasion 





OLIVE 8ROS., Willmar, Minn. 

















COLOR BOOK 


44 


OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. x + 
subjects in full colors, mh e 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 


Visual education aid for all grades. 
subjects in colors. 


with outline of each for 
coloring Special price 


25e each, 5 for $1.00, 


278 
40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, etc. 
With metal stand, only $40.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 


eT 










Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America's foremost bird 
authority. 
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First Journeys 
(Continued from page 27) 


him to sit beside.her. “I go to my 
son. He has little boy—bigger than 
you, I think.” 

Something in her way of speak- 
ing told Rickey that she was more 
used to a foreign language than to 
English. 

“It’s on a farm,” he said. And 
then asked, “Have you ever been 
on a farm?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said eagerly. “We 
had big farm—-my man and I. But 
now—” she sighed, “he is with God. 
I am too old to work farm alone. 
So I go to live with my son.” 


Just then the porter walked 
through. He smiled at Rickey and 
said, “If you want me, Sonny, you 


just push that bell. You know?” 


“Sure, I know, ” Rickey an- 
swered. “Y ou see ” he aaieeel to 
the woman, “my father taught me 
what to do about everything, in a 
game called Pullman. Have you 


| ever slept on a train before?” 


She shook her head. “Never in 
my life have I been on train like 
this.” 

Rickey said, “Ill tell you about 
everything if you’d like me to.” 

Her lined face lighted with pleas- 
ure. “Oh, please!” she said. 

“T’ll explain it as we go along,” 
Rickey said. “You just leave every- 
thing to me.” 


The old lady leaned back. “So 
now, I have a man to take care of 
me,” she said smiling. 


The two of them sat and talked. 
Rickey told her about his mother 
and father and why he was travel- 
ing alone to his grandparents’ farm. 
She told him about her little grand- 
son. 

By and by it grew dark and the 
car lights went on. The window 
became just a sheet of shiny black. 
Soon the porter came through 
saying, “First call for dinner; din- 
ing car in the rear,” exactly as 
Father said he would. 

“Are you going to have your din- 
ner now?” Rickey asked excitedly. 

The old lady shrank back. “Oh, 
no,” she said quickly. “I am not 
hungry.” 

Rickey had never heard of any- 
one’s not wanting a good dinner. 
Then he decided that she was only 
pretending not to be hungry be- 
cause she did not know about din- 
ing cars. 

“Maybe we could eat together,” 
he said. “I’ve never eaten all by 
myself before.” 

The old woman’s face bright- 
ened. “We will wash our hands,” 
she said, “and then we will eat.” 

Rickey found the washroom, as 
Father told him, and washed his 
face and combed his hair. Then 
he and his new friend went back to 
the diner together. A_ smiling 
headwaiter showed them to a table 
and handed them each a menu. 

The old woman laid hers down. 
“T cannot read English.” 

Rickey grinned. “I can’t read 
things like this very good either,” 
he told her. “But my father told 
me what to do. Shall I just order 
two of everything?” 

Again she said, “Oh, please!” in 
a tone of great relief. 

(Continued on page 78) 








a new pri 


... handicraft 
projects for 
the classroom 


. +. 24 pages, 
82 x 11 in. 


Just send 10c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
and handling charges 


Teachers, the country over, have 
exclaimed over this book. Miss Agnes 
Lilley, art instructor in one of the 
country’s leading school systems, pre- 
pared this book with projects for all 
grade levels... from kindergarten to 
high school. 


Included are details on 
@ Tie-dyeing 
®@ Model construction 
e Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 
@ Batik on wood and fabric 
@ Raffia basketmaking 


.+. and many other subjects 


Published by the 
Makers of All 
PURPOSE RIT Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. 























RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION a 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

. .. ) stamps. 
Enclosed is 10c in coin____. for my copy of 
“Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
Name a 
Address —— 
City. Zone State_— 
Teacher of. et 
School —— 
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At the Post Office 

> (Continued from page 32) 

yiss cook—I canceled them my- 
vf, She must be having about 
wwenity children at her party. Here 
“ome Willie Smith to get his in- 
vitation. 


ular 
ing)—Hello, there. 
KI wae (enterin: 
‘ 


fr, Postmaster, do you have any 
nail for me ? 

poSTMASTER—Sure, Willie. (He 
jonds Willie some letters.) 
wautr—Oh, boy! I have an in- 
vitation to Alice’s party. 

yiss cook—How do you know? 
Youhaven’t opened your mail yet. 
waue—Oh, I can tell. It’s right 
hon top. I just met Peggy Lee 
wfshe had one. This envelope is 
dressed just like hers. 
WSTMASTER—Alice must be hav- 
ing a big party. 

wutuig—Yes, I think she invited 
eerybody in our class, except may- 
be that new girl who came last 
Monday. 

yiss COOK—Do you mean the 
gl named Florence? 

' waurr—Yes, she’s the one. She 
gems awful strange. She doesn’t 
talk to anybody. 

POSTMASTER—Maybe she’s bash- 
ful. Maybe if she came to Alice’s 
party, you would all get to know 
her better. 

wiLLie—Maybe so. But that’s 


Alice’s worry, not mine. Thanks 
for the letters, Mr. Postmaster. 
He exits.) 


POSTMASTER—Look in Florence’s 
box to see whether she did get an 
invitation to Alice’s party. Alice is 
a friendly little girl. I don’t think 
she'd skip her on purpose. 

Miss COOK (looking in box) —No, 
there are just two letters here for 
Florence. No little envelope ad- 
dressed with red ink. 
POSTMASTER—Oh, here she comes 
now. Look at all the valentines in 
herhand. I’ll bet she’s sending one 
to everybody in her class. 

Miss Cook—I wish we had an in- 
Vitation to the party to give her. 
POSTMASTER—I have an_ idea. 
Just let me take care of it. (Enter 
Florence.) Come over here with 
your mail, little girl You have a 
lot of letters to be mailed. 
FLORENCE—They are valentines 
for all my new friends at the Cross- 
roads School. 

POSTMASTER—You seem to have 
a lot of friends and you have been 
here only a week. 

FLORENCE—Only five days, really. 
I don’t know many people yet, but 
maybe after they get these valen- 
tines from me, we will be more 
friendly. Do you have any mail 
for me today? 3 

_ POSTMASTER—Why, I’m sorry. I 
just haven’t had time to sort all the 
mail yet. Would you mind coming 
back a little later? 

FLORENCE—Why no, I’ll be glad 
to. I usually come down to the 


train later to meet my father. 
feet 





POSTMASTER—Well, that’s good. my daddy put in the mailbox this POSTMASTER—That’s because she 
You stop in then. morning? is shy. Look at these valentines she 
(Florence exits.) POSTMASTER—Yes, I did, Alice, brought in to be mailed. She has 
MISS CooK—Well, what are you and they are all sorted. But isn’t sent one to everyone in the class. 
going to do now? there one you forgot to send? ALICE—How nice. 
POSTMASTER—I am going to call ALICE—Oh, dear! Is there? BETTY—Maybe she does want to 
Alice to ask whether she will con- BETTY—I don’t think she could be friendly, after all. I guess it’s 
sider inviting Florence to her party. have forgotten anyone. I helped not so easy moving to a new place. 
MISS COOK—You won’t have to her check the list myself. ALICE—I’d like to invite her to the 
do that. Here comes Alice now, POSTMASTER—Was there one for party, but I haven’t any invitations 
and Betty Martin is with her. the new girl in your class? left. 
(Alice and Betty enter.) ALICE—She wouldn’t want to BETTY—I know what you could 
ALIcE—Hello, Mr. Postmaster. come to my party. She doesn’t do. You sent one to me. It must 
Did you find the pile of letters that even talk to us. (Continued on page 76) 
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Les _< N MAKE MORE MONEY 

ie 
NSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. IN-2 


8 
115 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 








Boe ssive smartly styled $1 box assortments. 
Hi & box. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write today. 





Modern Coal Mining is a Good Part Fresh Air 


Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 





New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the ways in which coal serves our civilization, we’ve 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, CoAL AT 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 
plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it 
will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


and a Good Part Water 























Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. |! 
1 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

I Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

COAL AT WORK. 

i (PLEASE PRINT) 

| Name a eae 

Street - — : 
City ae Zone____ State_ 
1 


Name of school. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TRAVEL 


AND 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDES 


For General Coupons, see pages 72, 74, 76, and 30, 





“FAMOUS FESTIVALS" THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 93 
Piease send me your 8-foot wall display and 4 lesson topics describing famous festivals 
and special events in North America; also giving travel information. 


Grade 


Name 


g 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


see eS eS SS SKS SS SS SCF SS SF SC SF SS SF SS SF SS SF SC SC SF SF SS SS KF SF eS Se ee eee eee eee 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 169 
Please send me your illustrated book, ‘'Canada, Vacations Unlimited."' 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D. No, Pupils 


Zone State 


e9 
= 
ra 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 489 
Please send me copies of your travel booklet, "What, No Ice?"*; — 
copies of ‘'The British Isies,"" a full-color map folder. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


ee ee ae ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 436 


Please send me New England booklet; or [) New 1950 ‘Vacation Guide'’ to New York, 
New England, Adirondacks, the Great Lakes and the Western Wonderlands. 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 


4 


Zone State 


SCANDINAVIAN NAT'L TRAVEL COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 394 
Pieese send me a copy of your educational travel and color booklet, ‘'Scandinavia 
Invites."* 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


UNITED AIR LINES, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 6] 


i> Please send me folders describing United's service and low-expense tours to: [] Hawaii; 
] Colorado; Yellowstone; Yosemite. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee 
GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mgr. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 17g 


Please send me literature on all-expense vacations in —} Glacier National Park in Montana 
Rockies; [) Pacific Northwest. 


GB 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

Se SS SS SSS SSS SS SF SCS SKS SF SF SS SSK SS KS SS SS SS SS SKS Se ee eee ee 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Quarter THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 466 
Please send me complete information about Summer School at the University of Colorado. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. 


4 


No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Se See SS SSS SK KCK CSS SS SS SS KS eR SK ee Se KS Se ee eee Ce ee eee 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 74 


Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 


Name Grade * 


Street or R.D. 


s 


No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

Se eS SK SS KH SS SSS SS SK KS SS SF SK SK SS SK SK SS SK SK BS SK SE eS SS ee ee eee 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 263 
Please send me a copy of your informative booklet on the Summer Session at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


B 


Name Grade 


St. or R.D. 


City Zone State 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS: 


t Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


It is necessary to send the ORIGINAL COUPONS, 
COPIES OF COUPONS WILL BE DISCARDED. 


clipped from the magazine. 
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Days of Darkness 
(Continued from page 34) 


GUBER (rising) —I think it is time 
for me to return home. 

MARTHA (laying aside her knit- 
ting)—Please wait a little longer. 

GUBER—I have already waited 
three hours. 

MARTHA—I am sorry that you 
have been kept waiting. I’m sure 
that if the General knew you were 
here, he would come at once. 

(George Washington enters, fol- 
lowed by Alexander Hamilton and 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

MARTHA—Thank goodness, 
sentlemen have come! 

WASHINGTON—Well, Patsy, what 
is the excitement about? 

LAFAYETTE (bowing) 
Lady Washington. 

MARTHA (acknowledges his bow 
and nods toward Gube? This is 
Mr. Guber. He has food to sell. 

WASHINGTON—Oh! Good day, 
Mr. Guber. This is the Marquis 
de Lafayette and Mr. Hamilton. 

All men exchange greetings.) 

WASHINGTON—What have you to 
sell? 

GUBER—Three hundred bushels of 
wheat, some fine beef, and milk. 

WASHINGTON—Excellent! I am 
glad we returned in time. Let us 
sit down, gentlemen. 

(The men throw off their cloaks 
and lay their hats on the table. 
They sit at table left. Martha re- 
sumes her knitting at table right.) 

WASHINGTON—We could use all 
that you have to sell, Mr. Guber. 
What is your price? 

GUBER—The present market price 
at Philadelphia will do. 

WASHINGTON— That price is high. 
We are not so wealthy as the Brit- 
ish, But we will pay it. Will you 
draw up a contract, Hamilton? 

HAMILTON—Yes, sir. (He fetches 
quill, ink, and paper.) What is 
your full name, Mr. Guber? 

GUBER—Abraham Guber. 

WASHINGTON—Payment for your 
goods will be made in Continental 
money, Mr. Guber. 

GuBER—Nay! I must have gold! 

WASHINGTON—Congress gives me 
only Continental money to use in 
purchasing supplies for the army. 

GUBER—That money is but paper 

promises to pay, but no provision 
for paying. 

WASHINGTON—I hope you will 
have faith in our money. 

GUBER—I cannot do it. 
a family to support. 

WASHINGTON—Then I am afraid 
we Can come to no agreement. 

LAFAYETTE—Pardon me, gentle- 
men. Is this man an American? 

HAMILTON—Yes. I believe he has 
a large farm near here. 

LAFAYETTE (speaking slowly)— 
And he does not wish to help in the 
struggle for liberty? 

HAMILTON (shrugs shoulders)— 
Not unless he is paid in gold. 

LAFAYETTE (shaking his finger at 
Guber)—My dear man, you are 
making a mistake. I came across 
the sea from France because I have 
faith in your Congress and your 
leaders. My country has faith in 
your country’s fight against oppres- 
sion. But you have no faith! 
(Continued on page 79) 
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ane vocal 


Picture Montana as rolling 
prairies, surging badlands, 
sweeping mountains and vel 
leys lying between Glacier 
and Yellowstone Parks. 


See yourself sight-seeing and 
resting where days are clear 
and nights are cool. Fishing, a 
year-round sport: hunting in 
season. Swimming, riding, 
dude ranching, motoring, hik- 
ing, camping, picture taking, 
Indian ceremonials, ghost 
mining camps, historical sites 
and rodeos the natural enter 


tainment. 
YL. 


enstnl, AL A\eree™ 
Or enter one of the various 
accredited units of the Greater 
University of Montana for six 
to twelve weeks of study com 
bined with specially conducted 
week-end tours, including 
Yellowstone and Glacier 
Parks. 


Advertising Director, Dept. 50-11 
| Montana Highway Commission 
\ Helena, Montana 


\ Please send me free literature on Montané 
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Negro History Week 
(Continued from page 32) 


pauL—That’s a wonderful idea! 
We could even place the names on 
the bulletin board a week ahead of 
time and tell everybody what was 
ing to happen in assembly, so 
that they could read about these 
le. 
joan—Yes, after each one has 
en, the announcer could ask 
Je in the audience to raise their 
hands to show how many recog- 
nized the famous person. Then he 
guid call on someone to give the 
name. 
yiss cox—I think you have a 
good assembly program, right there. 
Why don’t you make your list and 
get started? Maybe this will be 
our very best assembly program. 


Scene 2—A week or two later 








ANNOUNCER—Our February as- 
gmbly program is in honor of 
Negro History Week. The colored 
race can boast of many prominent 
people. Today we are going to 
present people who will imperson- 
ate some of these outstanding char- 
acters. You will be invited to guess 
who each one of these people is. 

COUNTEE CULLEN—My home is in 
New York City. I have lived there 
just about all my life. I attended 
New York University and gradu- 
ated in 1925. That same year I 
published my first book, entitled 
Color. For the next six years I de- 
voted my time to writing poetry. 
In 1931 I published my first novel, 
called One Way to Heaven. Since 
that time, I have continued my 
writing and lectured in many parts 
of the United States. 

(Announcer calls for show of 
hands and then asks one member of 
the audience to stand and give the 
name of the person. This method 
is used throughout the program.) 

RALPH BUNCHE—I was born in 
Detroit in 1904. Following my col- 
lege training at the University of 
California, Harvard University, 
Northwestern University, and, sev- 
eral colleges abroad, I decided to 
become a college professor. After 
teaching in several colleges, I went 
to Howard University near Wash- 
ington, D.C., and became hea 
of the Department of Political 
Science. Later I worked for the 
state department of our govern- 
ment, becoming Chief of African 
Affairs. I was commissioned Com- 
modore in the Navy during World 
War II. When the United Na- 
tions was organized, one of its 
problems was the settlement of the 
Palestine Question. I had served 
on the Trusteeship Council, and 
was chosen to be a member of the 
Palestine Commission. Upon the 


death of its leader, I took active 
charge and was able to effect a sat- 
isfactory agreement , between the 
Jews and Arabs. Since my return, 
I have given many lectures. 





JACKIE ROBINSON—I am _ the 
youngest of five children. My father 


school, I enrolled at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and 
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orders FAST! Ai 

24 for $1. Up to 100% profit. 
Stationery, Charmettes, Napkins, 
Kiddie Cards. 25 other Assortments 
retail from 60c to $1.25. SAMPLES 
ON APPROVAL. No experience 
needed. Start now — earn all year 
— round. WRITE TODAY! 


v0., 2801 Locust, Dept. 045-8, St. Louis 3, Mo. 















decided to become a coach. After 
serving in the United States Army, 
I did coach a small college team in 
Texas. Later I decided to play 
professional baseball. I signed first 
with the Monarchs and later I had 
a chance to play big-league baseball 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers. In 
1947 I received the great honor of 
being named “rookie of the year.” 
I was voted the most valuable play- 
er in the National League for 1949. 


died a year after I was born and my 
mother became the sole support of 
our family. She moved to Pasa- 
dena, California, where as a child 
I contributed to the support of the 
family by shining shoes, running 
errands, and selling newspapers. 
My older brother went to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, where he became 
a track star. I thought it would be 
wonderful if I were as great an ath- 


lete as he. When I finished high 














MARIAN ANDERSON—My home is 
in Philadelphia, and as a child I 
sang in the choir of the Union Bap- 
tist Church there. Later I had pri- 
vate lessons in Philadelphia, New 
York, and at the Chicago College 
of Music. The Union Baptist 
Church choir had a benefit concert 
and raised money for me to take 
singing lessons under an Italian in- 
structor. Later I won first prize in 
competition with 300 other singers 
at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 

(Continued on page 81) 




















Take one capable “Chief of Staff” and a group of willing 
| recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food 
|...and you’ll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 

A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 
being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 
nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where 
the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 
the “basic 7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 

To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different 
and an award given for the best one. 





class each week 





For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 








ideas and materials are available immediately. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING | 
SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


Menu Planning Board: 
select a pupil from each class 


Lunchroom Monitors: 

to check foods not eaten 

to place milk on trays 

to keep lunchroom neat 

to assist servers 
Mimeograph Committee: 


to print weekly menus for parents 


Decorating Committee: 
to make colorful place mats 


to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS jj 


INSTRUCTIONS and Travel-Educational Guides on page 70. Other coupons on pages 74,.76, and 80. 














KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 425 
Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder 
for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team. There are children in 
my class. (See Page 81.) 


Name .. School and Grade 


School Address - — 
City Zone State 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 38 


Please send me: [] Full details on the film ‘The Story of Menstruation’’ by Walt Disney 
Productions; [] One Teachers’ Guide; copies of the Booklet "'Very Personally 
Yours,"’ One Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 

Name . . . Position 


Street or R.O 
City Zone State 
ttt tt ttTrtrtrLTLTLTLTLCiTLLCLOL ELLIE Lee EeLLELLeLLLLLLiLsLisseseeee eee 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 9 
Please send me New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1-2-3 (FREE to teachers 
and Professional People.) Grades taught —— 


Name___. 


g 


Street or R.D. 


City 7 Zone State 

esau ene eae ee ewe eR ee OO EE ee ee 
THE STRATHMORE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 282 
Please send me your 8-page, 2-color catalog of Educational Toys and Magic Slates for 
school use. Name of School 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City. Zone State a - 

see ee eR SS SS SSR SK KS SS KS SS SSS KS SS SS SSS SS TF KS KS SS SE KS SS See ee eee 
DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 [5 


Please send me information about the New Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator at the 
New Day Price of $149.50. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


' 


City — Zone State satel 
eee SSS KS SS SSS SF SS SS KS SK SS KS SS SF SF KF SF SF SF SS SS KS SF STK KS SS SS SS Se eee eee ee 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 193 


Please send me: [) Full information, The Harmony Band. Primary and Kindergarten chil- 
dren play 3-part music in one lesson. [() Full information on ‘'Song Books with a Plan." 
They produce results. 


4) 


Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

- ) — Zone State 

see eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS KS SS KS KS SF SS SS SF SS KS SS SS eS eS ee eee ee eee 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 2-50 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 22 
Please send me: () (TA) FREE Grades 1-3 Teaching Kit; [) (TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 
Kit. Name of School 
Name 

School Address - 

City : Zone State 

saae ee ee SS SS SS SF SS SS SF SS SF SF SF KS SC SF SF SC SF SF SS SS SC SC SC SF SC SF SS eS SS ee ee eee eee 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 272 


Kindly send. me FACTS ABOUT SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets—the Manufacture 
of Carbonated Beverages, Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, and Sparkling 
Party Recipes 


g 


Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City : Zone State 

See eS eS SS SS SS KS SS SS SKS SF SS SF SF SS SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SS SF SS SF eS eS eS SS Se ee ee eee eee 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 39) 
Please send me your kit of interesting, informative material. (See advertisement on 
Page 83.) 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City. Zone State 7 

ile ee ee ei eee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 4g 
1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection" Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
Name — Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City... - Zone State 

= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 29] 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set of nine filmstrips on TRANSPORTATION AND COM- 
MUNICATION. | am enclosing a school letterhead. 
Name... . — EE DhLUlUllU 

Seeeee ef OD: —— ——— — : School 

City Zone State 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 299 


Please send me sample copy of your full-color, illustrated 18-page book, "'Coffee, Th 
Story of a Good Neighbor Product _ ” s 


v 


Name. 


School Address 


Oe 


City Zone State 


But as she ‘rounded the turn a 
half mile from her home, a group 
of soldiers suddenly stepped into 
the road and signaled her to stop. 

One of the men grasped her 
horse’s bridle. “We must have 
your horse, Mistress,” he said. 
“General Washington’s orders.” 

Tempe spied the Pennsylvania 
Brigade insignia! The mutineers! 
Obviously these men carried no 
orders from General Washington. 

“Pll gladly give you my horse if 
General Washington needs him,” 
she said earnestly. “But promise 
me that you will treat him kindly, 
and if possible return him to me 
when the war ends.” 

The soldier nodded, and, taken 
off guard by Tempe’s submissive 
air, let go the bridle. The girl bent 
forward as if to dismount. Instead 
she gave the horse a jab with her 
foot. The indignant animal reared 
and plunged forward. 

“Halt!” yelled the outraged sol- 
diers. “Halt or we'll shoot?” And 
indeed several muskets were dis- 
charged into the air. 


A Horse in the House 
(Continued from page 29) 


Concealed by a bend in the road, 
Tempe controlled her quiver; 
steed and soon galloped into her 
own yard. She leaped from the 
saddle, but instead of leading the 
horse toward the barn, she guided 
him to the kitchen door. “Come, 
follow me. This won’t hurt you” 
Her soothing tones overcame the 
animal’s uneasiness. 

Tempe gave him no time to con. 
sider his strange surroundings, She 
walked him briskly through the 
kitchen and into the spare room, 

She shut and barred the one tiny 
window. Then snatching off the 
bedding from the spare bed, Tempe 
tore it into strips. These she 
wound about the horse’s hoofs so 
that his stamping would not be 
heard outside. The reins she fas. 
tened tight and high so that the 
horse could neither ‘move freely 
nor neigh. 

“There!” she patted the horse’s 
shoulder. “I know you are won- 
dering what this is all about. But 
you'll be safe now.” 

(Continued on page 83) 








Since 1885 Member NATA 
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TEACHERS criminating — 
Sep om mema@ Reliable Na- 
and COLLEGE tional Service 

BUREAU for Teachers 


and Schools. 





HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. yok City and 


Chicago 4, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 








"A Good Teachers aay” 


SCHOOL SERVICE & 


Established 1918 — serving the Missouri 
Valley to the West Coast—Enroll Now, 


529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 

KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVER 

23 E. Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 4, Ili 
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WE PLACE YOU IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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Missoula, Mont. | good 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY Our cuetene died exceptional opportunities for 


Member N. A. T. A. 1950, also for emergency vacancies. 


%5 years’ superior placement service. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


5 BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education 


Each executive in order to help the students in be 


28 4 Jackson Bivd. charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement ® 
Chicago 4, JHlinois teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding # 


. 


portunities are presented to teachers and administe 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member WATA 
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CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. 


Grade Teachers Wanted 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 


Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
ember of N. A. T. A. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in t 
U.S.A. than those with which we work. Member N.A.TA 
25 East Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 4, 
a 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, Soulder, Colo. | The sreatest teacher placement =| § 


plication pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your a. 


We work Alaska and the West fully. 
Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always 8 meab®. 


el 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! We ower all Western States, "FIER ENT OL 2a) 


Member | ry HWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque, 
al 





TEACHERS REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 
32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, lll. 


Register Now for Earty Placements. Excellent ~ ged 
for advancement. We serve teachers and administrat - 
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Invitations - 
Wedding "2". 
gS including two env 


Write for Samples eek tamales feieetice En ingraves 


ig all fields.— from coast to coast. Member N. ATA. | N. Ott Engraving 
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Ape with a Cape 


Continued from page 26) 





That’s just what Iam.” And away 
he ran as fast as his four legs could 
carry him. 

This time he ran toward the zoo. 
But after he passed the rubbish can 
on his way back, he didn’t know 
which way home was. He wan- 
dered down this street and up that 
After a while, at the end of 
came to a 


street. 
a very short street, he 
high board fence. 

“J guess I'll climb up and have 
a look around,” said Archie. 

From the top he could see ovet 
bushes and trees, and other high 
fences. “Oh,” said Archie, “I can 
ge exactly where [ want to go.” 

He forgot that he was hungry, 
and he forgot that he was tired, 
too, and away he ran. It seemed 
to take no time at all, for he ran as 
fast as his four legs could carry 
him. When he arrived at the zoo, 
he climbed up one hind leg of Jojo, 
the elephant. Jojo was so glad to 
see Archie that he gave him a ride 
around and around the elephant 
yard. But soon the zoo keeper 
came to escort Archie back to his 
cage. 

Archie had kept his cape until 
the very end of his journey. When 
he entered his cage he handed the 
beautiful red cape to the zoo keep- 
er with a little thank-you pat on 
the zoo keeper’s hand. 

As the zoo keeper walked by the 
cage that night, he said, “Good 
night, Archie.” But Archie didn’t 














hear him, for he was sound asleep. 


Chief Eagle Wing—II 


(Continued from page 29) 


quivering lips he shouted through 
it to the prowlers below, “Don’t 
move or I’]] shoot!” 

With a yell the crouched figure 
sprang to his feet and galloped 
wildly across the yard toward the 
street. This figure was tall and 
thin, but the man who raced be- 
hind him to the street was unmis- 
takably the stout stranger who had 
wanted to buy the wooden Indian. 
The two figures jumped into a 
pickup truck and roared away, just 
as Grandma Russell marched into 
Binkie’s room. 

“Sakes alive! 
to, Binkie 

Binkie told Grandma about the 
wooden Indian and the stranger, 
but she just threw up her hands in 


What are you up 
Russell ?” 


disbelief. “You get back in bed, 
young man,” she ordered. “Such 
honsense! You just dreamed the 


whole thine.” 

The next morning, when Binkie 
went down to the clubhouse, the 
string guarding the club mascot 
was broken and the earth scuffed 
up. There was also some thing ly- 
ing on the ground near by. Binkie 
Picked it up. It was a wallet. He 


———— 
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Get Well, Gift Wraps, Address, Date, 
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Books on approval Write TODA 


% Sell PHILLIPS Everyday Cards 
It’s easy to make EXTRA MONEY with 
Phillips Everyday Car Cards. Jost show sen- 
“san, egal are. es 
aT he ling $1 E me pegs. von up te me 
Chil- 
No experience p eeded. <a Free el 


a0 Toke EYTRA MONEY TIP, 


PHILLIPS CARD CO., 223 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 





was wondering what to do with it 
when the rest of The Tribe arrived. 

“I’m glad we put a guard around 
our mascot,” said Chuck Mason, 
when Binkie told about the prowl- 


ers of the night before. 
“But what shall we do about 
this wallet?” Binkie wanted to 


“There’s a driver’s license 
money. I wonder 


know. 
in it and some 


whether the man who dropped it is 








the one who tried to buy Chief 
Eagle Wing.” 

“Whoever he is, he will surely 
come back here looking for it. 
Then what will we do?” puzzled 
Sam Harmon. 

The braves squatted down to 
think the problem over. Grandma 
Russell bustled out of the kitchen 
and found them sitting glumly 
around their wooden Indian. 


“Land sakes!” 


When they told her 


“T thought Binkie 
about prowlers last night, 
in a quavery voice. 
the wallet she read the 


” 


name 





(Continued on page 77) 











WHEN YOU DISCOVER HEAD LICE in the classroom, remember 


A-200. It’s the right answer every time for an unpleasant and 


embarrassing problem. Here are the facts on this modern, sci- 


entifically developed product: 


A. A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs ...on 
contact. One 15-minute application is usually sufficient. 


B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no 


tell-tale odor. 


C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid ... no greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Especially recommended for children. At your 


drugstore, only 79¢. 


McKesson & Robbins, 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Famous for Quality Since 1833 
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Grandma cried. 
*“What’s the matter with you boys?” 
what had 
happened, and showed her the wal- 
let, she gasped and turned _pale. 
had dreamed 
she said 
Snatching up 


“This is a matter for the police,” 




















FREE Teaching MATERIALS 





cried in dismay. Her cap was 








IMSTRUCTIONS ard Travel-Educational Guides on page 70. Other coupons on pages 72, 76, and 80. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 294 
Please send me a reprint of THE AUTOMOBILE STORY, your 36-page Study Project, which 


GENERAL MOTORS 


has appeared in the lest three issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Name 
Street of 2.0 
City 


RCA VICTOR, Educational Services 


“Little Nipper’’ records for children. 


4 


Name 

Street or R.D. 

City 

JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


tors." 


4 


Name 


Street or R.D. 
City 


A. FLANAGAN CO. 


Name —— 
Street or R.D. 


8 


City Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 gg 
Please send me, free, your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 


JOSEPH H. DODSON Co. 


flower, animal and industrial pictures. 


4 


Name — 
Street or R.D. 
a 


Zone 


ee tetebetede td tod tt ttt tee ETE TELL ELL ELL EL ELT FLTFLfSEfStftftfttf 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 245 
Please send me @ supply of the leaflet, ‘'Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous." 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


Name 


Street 


9 


Zone 


Zone 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 463 
Please send me the free booklet illustrating and describing the RCA Victor series of 


Zore 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 499 
Please send me a copy of your catalog ‘'Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help Instruc- 


Zone 
eb betebeheteeteted dt tt ttt ttt ttt ttt ETP CCC CCC 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 gg 
Please send me your new Catalog, listing several thousand aids for the busy teacher. 


No 


State 


No. 


State 


State 


State 


State 


State 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Grade 


Pupils 


Grade 
Pupils 


Grade 


Pupils 


Grade 
Pupils 


Grade 
Pupils 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 442 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


for my grade. | am under no obligation to order. 


B 


Neme 


Street or &.D.— 


606 ene 


4 


Name — 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone 


6. F. GOODRICH CO., A. Hupter, Public Relations Dept. 


Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHER'S MANUAL for telling the Story of Rubber 
. copies of The Wonder Book of Rubber for my class. 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 258 


No. 


Grade 
No. of 


Grade 


Pupils 


Please send me further details and FREE sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


Pupils.__ 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 35 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 


helps. 


4 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


a 
=< 


No 


Grade 


Pupils 


Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 443 


No. 


Please send me e CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT PROJECTS booklet at no cost. 


Grade 


Pupils 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Please send me information about your 
outline describing services and materials."' 


Name 


4 


Street or &.D. 


City Zone 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 14 


No. 


Grade 
Pupils 


“Aids to a health and nutrition program’; ‘'Basic 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 166 


BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


go 


City Zone 


State 


Grade 


Please send me a free specimen copy of your 16-page picture booklet, ‘‘Coal at Work." 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 7] 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Please send 

Cotton Begs,"’ 
hold articles from cotton bags. 


4 


Name 


Street or R.D 


Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1950 


State 


No. 


Grade 
Pupils 


copies (limit 25 per class) of the new edition of "Smart Sewing with 
giving patterns, sewing hints and new ideas for making clothes and house- 


gone! She knew she had laid it on 
the suitcase just a moment ago, 
and now it wasn’t there! 

Rosita jumped to her feet. Per- 
haps it had fallen under the seat. 
She looked behind the suitcases, 
but she didn’t see it. Frantically 
she looked under the bench again, 
but no red cap was to be found. 

Where could it be? Her pretty 
red cap that Grandmother had 
given her! The cap that was to 
bring her luck and happiness in 
this new world! Someone must 
have taken it! 

Tears of anger filled her eyes. 
How could anyone have done such 
a thing? The homesickness and un- 
happiness that she had fought all 
day overcame her, and she put her 
head down on her arms and sobbed. 

Then she heard someone say, 
“Oh, how funny!” Rosita held 
her breath and listened. Every- 
one seemed to be laughing. They 
must be laughing at her. 

She looked up, her dark eyes 
blazing through her tears. Was 
she dreaming? There in front of 


Rosita’s Lucky Cap 
(Continued from page 28) 








(Co 
“Five-Fingers, how did you get io ¥ 
loose?” he said to the creature, — she 
Then the dimples came into , ond 
Rosita’s cheeks, and she burst out fF 
laughing. This was a monkey, not be 
a little old man! hool 
“You're a bad monkey, Five. . 
Fingers,” scolded the boy. “And the ; 
where did you get that hat?” He f c. 
tried to take it away, but Five. ro 
Fingers grabbed it and started to whet 
scold angrily. way ; 
“Whose hat is this?” asked the nc 
:, I 
boy. * ” ° . one were give! 
Is mine,” said Rosita, smiling, box 
The boy took a small red hat ce ie 
from his pocket and held it out to ay eg 
the monkey. Five-Fingers snatched a di 
it eagerly, and throwing Rosita’s ‘What 
cap to the floor, he clapped his own ‘al 
hat jauntily on his head. Pe like 
The boy picked up Rosita’s cap *. 
and handed it to her. “I’m aw. r 
fully sorry,” he said with a grin. ot 
“Guess my monkey needs to learn = oc 
a few manners.” 
ppy Va 


“He very nice monkey,” said 
Rosita in her halting English. 
“Are you new here?” asked the 


boy Gr 








50 
85 
R 20 Each 


Sterling Silver $2.00 
Combination Silver 

and Gold 8.50 
10 kt, Gold 7.00 


All prices subject to 20 
per cent Federal Tax. 





Sliver Plated $1. 
Gold Plated 
Sterling Silver 
1-10 Gold Filled 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, 













her she saw a weird little man peer- “Yes. I come on big boat.” (Con 
ing at her out of a serious wrinkled “I hope you will like this coun- | ( only 
face. On his head was her pretty try, Rosita. Your name is Rosita, | and 
cap draped grotesquely over one isn’t it?” he asked, looking at the }j4 wal 
eye. tag which her mother had pinned fj a ounc 
What kind of people did they on her coat. I see that you're go- my 
have in this strange land? Rosita ing to New Jersey. That’s a nice He st 
wiped her eyes and looked again. place. I'll write you a post card. [7 01, 
Just then a boy about her own age My name is Chucky Graham.” hadiah 
came rushing up with a leash. (Continued on page 80) brs tingle 
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| PLAYTIME GROCERIES 


Authentic Miniatures of Well Known Brands 
A must for your store unit—Ideal for kindergarten 
and the primary grades for play periods. 
for practice in simple number combinations. These 
miniatures are made of wood—reproduced in full 
color—sturdy. 


Order immediately—2 sets for #1 Postpaid 


WAYS AND MEANS 
P.O. Box 21, Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 






Useful 







nglasses, 


Will last indefinitely. Obadial 














The full range of colors In 
TOTEM CONSTRUCTION AND POSTER PAPER 
Inspires creative work in the classroom. 
Specify by name when ordering from . 
your school supply distributor. 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
10 East 40th Street 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 7, Ulinois 


High School Course. 


CL eT Many Finish in 2 Yeors 


Go time and abilities permit. Equivalent te 
ya tL entrance to college. Standard 


repares for rest? 
2 i . §. sub; 
texts supplied. Diploma svarded. Credit for Ho saan | . 
American School, Dept. H223, Drexel at 58th, Chicase 




















TO 
$500 





to $500—cut out 


| If you need cash now—$50 i I 
and mail cou below for full details of 
Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for | 
teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months " 
to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! ; 
I 


TAL FINANCE COMPANY 
ok os Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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EARN MONEY <' 
With 


Women, Turn Spare Time into Cash! 

Make welcome extra money with glorious 

Wallace Brown new Everyday Greeting 

Cards. Up to 50c profit for you on sensational 

$1.00 All-Occasion Assortment— 16 exquisite 

cards for yp Get- Well. 
riendshis. Gren 









ee 





pathy, 
others buy on sight! Boost your earnings 


with 18 other fast-selling assortments an met ot ss 
gift items—Gitt Wrappings, Plastics, Floral Stationer:, Cate 'n(g@i, Mr. Gre 
Personal Notes, Birthday, Children’s Books, New Imported 


Napkins. Nationally Advertised! Mail cou for Samples on 
ORGANIZATIONS: ASK FOR SPECIAL FUND - RAISING 
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Nancy’s Valentines 


(Continued from page 26) 
get to worry about that. Care- 
Wy she laid the cookies in a tin 
into §. and carried them back to 
out noo 
not | the bell rang as Nancy reached 
ss \. hoolroom door. The children 
ive- [ied curiously at Nancy’s big box, 
And iy they couldn’t ask any questions 
He cause school had already begun. 
Ivé- 1 4+ two o'clock the children put 
| to way their books, for it was time to 
ve out the valentines. Nancy 
the [ied until the other valentines 
ve given out. Then she opened 
an box. The children crowded 
hat noerly around her. 
(tO) | “Yym-m-m,” they murmured. 
hed What delicious-looking cookies!” 
‘as | “What lovely valentines!” said 
wn oe girl. 
“| like valentines that can be 
“aP —baten.” a boy declared. 
aw: | Nancy watched her classmates 





rin. joing the crisp cookies, and she 
wes nye a contented sigh. It was a 
aid Valentine Day, after all. 

ai 


the Ground Hog Day 
(Continued from page 27) 


un- | {only he could get up in the 
ta, ee and shake her, perhaps he 
the uld wake her. Obadiah walked 
ed Wi around the tree, but there was 
go pst not any way he could climb 
-- He should have sent Noggin! 
wu. 


Taking an extra-deep breath, 
Dbadiah shouted so loudly that his 
rs tingled. 

——= | Mrs. Hoot stirred sleepily. 

“ “Mrs. Hoot, please wake up,” 
egged Obadiah! “I want to bor- 
> pw your sunglasses.” 

When Mrs. Hoot heard “sun- 
lasses” she was wide awake at 
nce. “Why, Obadiah Bunny, you 
ow very well I never lend my 
inglasses to anyone!” she cried. 
How could I fly around in the 
aytime without them?” 

Then Obadiah explained that it 
as February second, and that old 
fr. Ground Hog was sure to see 
Ss shadow unless something was 























“Oh! I understand it all now, 
d you’re welcome to borrow my 
nglasses,” Mrs. Hoot exclaimed. 

Obadiah took Mrs. Hoot’s sun- 





d | Passes, put them carefully in his in- 
de pocket, and thanked her for 
.Y. |Pnding them. Then off he went 
— fck to Mr. Ground Hog’s hole. 
Noggin was waiting impatiently, 
d just as Obadiah arrived, out 
ars. fopped Chubby from Mr. Ground 


og’s hole. “He’s coming out 
ow,” Chubby announced. 
Obadiah rushed down the tun- 
(land in the faint light he saw 
» Ground Hog dressed in his 
best Sunday clothes and carry- 
this very best gold-headed cane. 
~od morning, Mr. Ground 
said Obadiah most politely. 
See what I’ve brought you.” 
Mr. Ground Hog squinted at the 
“Why—why—er, I don’t 
those things,” he sputtered in- 
tly. “I can see all right.” 
“These, Mr. Ground Hog,” said 
nadiah, “are not for seeing.” 
If they're not for seeing, then 
should I wear them?” 


on 


# 
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Obadiah thought quickly, and 
then most persuasively he said, 
“They are the newest thing in Birch 
Hollow, Mr. Ground Hog, and cer- 
tainly you want to be in style. Be- 
sides,” he concluded, “if you wear 
them you will be the most popular 
animal in the Hollow.” 

Now Mr. Ground Hog always 
wanted to look well, and he wanted 
terribly to be popular. He took the 
glasses at once and put them on. 

“You look fine!” said Obadiah, 
taking him by the arm and leading 





him up the tunnel and out into the 
sunshine. Noggin took him by the 
other arm, and with Chubby fol- 
lowing, they toured the Hollow. 

Mr. Ground Hog looked all 
around him, but not a sign of his 
shadow did he see. He saw the 
sun of course, but through the sun- 
glasses it looked like a big balloon 
in the sky. 

When they had been all around 
the Hollow, Obadiah, Noggin, and 
Chubby escorted Mr. Ground Hog 
back to his burrow. Mr. Ground 








Hog settled down at once for a 
nap. But it didn’t make very much 
difference now how long he slept, 
for he had been outdoors and he 
hadn’t seen his shadow. 

Of course Obadiah remembered 
to return Molly Chipmunk’s pretty 
pink parasol and Mrs. Hoot’s sun- 
glasses. He thanked them both 
politely. However, Obadiah was 
especially grateful to Mrs. Hoot for 
lending him her sunglasses, and 
everyone in Birch Hollow was glad 
that the winter was over. 
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@ In answer to theories that acidulated beverages 


may be a cause of tooth enamel erosion... 


Acidul 
Carbonated 


Not a Li mel 
N ‘ a Likely Threat to Tooth Kna 
0 


ent effects of 
Beverases 





Recent clinical studies on more than 60 persons show 


that carbonated beverages are washed so quickly from 


the mouth that contact time is insufficient to cause enamel 


erosion. These experiments also show that after drink- 


ing carbonated beverages, the mouth’s acidity is less than 


after consumption of some natural fruit juices. 


The studies, held at a leading eastern university, in- 


volved kola-type beverages, orange juice, grape juice and 


tomato juice. Mouth acidity was checked with an elec- 


tronic recording meter. Readings were taken 5 minutes 


before ingestion and 5 and 10 minutes after. 


The average mouth acidity of persons consuming car- 


bonated beverages was less, after each ingestion period, 


than that of persons in other test groups, and was below 


the level recognized by medical authority as likely to 


cause enamel erosion. Such results hardly suggest that 


bottled carbonated beverages are a threat to tooth enamel 


... Certainly no evidence exists that the degree of acidity 


produced by bottled carbonated beverages is retained by 


the mouth for sufficient time to cause dental caries! 











AMERICAN 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 





BOTTLERS 
-OF 


CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 

















INSTRUCTIONS and Travel-Educational Guides on page 70. Other coupons on pages 72, 74, and 280. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 54 


Please send me a copy of ‘Color Crafts for Everyone."’ | enclose 10c 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 237 
Please send me your special catalogue of over 300 helpful items with description of new Wall Charts 
and Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning Readers | enclose 10¢ to cover postage and handling 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zore State 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 444 


Please send me ‘Tools of Teaching,'' the Guide for Elementary Teachers | enclose 10c to cover 
handling Please send Special Rhythm Band Catalog Send new list of workbooks for the 
Spirit (Fiuid) type duplicating machine 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


“secs eee eee Se eS eS Se eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF KS eS eS SS eS Se ee eee ee eee eee 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 |97 
Please send me catalog of Hektograph Workbooks and Champion Individual Reading or Language Book 


No for 10¢ Champion individual Arithmetic Workbook for Grade for 20c, as listed in 
advertisement on Page 78, to cover shipping cost 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


oT rTrTt?tTtTttTteeee ee eee ee 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 §7 


Please send me sample copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. | enclose 10c 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


MINIATURE PLASTICS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 390 


Please send me a Trial set of BILL BLOCKS consisting of approximately 125 pieces with colorful idea 


book. | enclose $1.00 

Name Grade 
St. of R.D 

City Zone State 


Pe) tT PP eee Tee ae LE 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 393 
ittustrated brochure describing Dr. Thelma Thurstone's booklets that 
| also want @ specimen set of these 3 booklets and am enclosing $1.50. 


Grade 
Pupils 


Please send me a free train 


children how to think 
Name 


Street or R.O No. 
City Zone 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. IN-E THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 3 


State 


Please send me classroom reprints of third in a series of social studies cartoon 
strips HOW AMERICA WORKS—Pioneers of Social Progress This offer good only in 
U.S.A.) 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


see ee ee eS ee Se SSS SS SS SSS SSF SS SSS SF SF SCS SB KS SF KF SS See ee ee eee eee 
THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 29 


Please send me your new catalog of 14 FREE teaching aids. (Offer limited 
north of Washington, D.C. and east of Chicago.) 


to localities 


Grade 


3 


Neme 
Pupils 


po] 


D No 


Streei o 


Zone 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 9 


City Siate 


Educational Director 


Please send me New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4-5-6. (FREE to Teachers and 
Professional People Grades taught 
Name 

Street or R.D 


City Zone State 


«sees eee ee eee eR SE SS RS SK KS KS BK SS SS KK KK RS ee eee eee ee 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 289 
Please send me information about the McKee Reading Series. 


Grade 


Name 


B 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


—“«“<<s<ss ec eee eee rR ee KK SK KK eK SS SK SS SSS SS SS SS eS eS ee ee eS eee ee ee 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 Jj 
5-Way Plan for Dental Health: ‘Why Do Teeth Ache? Chart 


Toothbrushing Model for demonstration ; Daily Care Score Sheets 
: Individual Dental Health Certificates (]; Letter to Parents [ 


Send me ipana's 
Teacher's Manual 
for class record 


B 


Name School 
Schoo! Address City Zone State 
Gradels Class Enroiiment No. of Ciasses 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 92 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X 
| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” x 22” Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send mie sufficient 
material for students. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 
Zone State 


City 
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At the Post Office 


Continued from page 69) 


be in my mailbox now. I will give 
you that one to send to Florence... 

Miss cooK—Good for you, Betty. 
I’ll bet we can find a fresh envelope 
to put it in. 


POSTMASTER—And I have some 
red ink, too. 

MISS cooK—I’ll contribute the 
stamp. 

aALice—I will fix it right away. 
Thank you so much for telling me, 
Mr. Postmaster. She fixes enve- 
lope and hands it to Postmaster. 

POSTMASTER—I’ll see that she 


gets this the next time she comes in. 
Alice and Betty say 
l ave 
Twins enter. 


eood-by and 


FREDDIE—We’re all finished with 
the ashes, Mr. Postmaster. 

POSTMASTER—Good! Here is fif- 
ty cents to buy more valentines. 

FREDDIE—Thank you. We are 
going to buy one for that new girl, 
Florence, too. We just saw her 


walking down the road and that re- 
minded us. 


Miss cook—That’s a fine idea. 
T eddie and Freddie exit. 
POSTMASTER—Well, Miss Cook 


done our good deed 
I'll postmark this let- 
and put it in 


I guess we've 
for the day. 
ter right 
Florence’s box. 

MISS CooK—With an invitation to 


away 


Alice’s party and with the Miller 
twins interested in her, Florence 
should. soon feel at home here in 


Crossroads Village. 


Two Isn’t a Crowd 
28) 


(Continued from page 


too fast to push, they were ahead 


of the other boys. Now there was 
only the long, fast glide and they 
would be at the finish line. 

“We're going to win! We’re 
going to win!” Oliver shouted. 


Stan began to grin. They were 
winning. As they crossed the finish 
line, they could hear the cheering. 

Taking the big shiny sled from 
the smiling official, Stan thanked 
him, and stuttered that he had 
made faster time the race than 
he had ever before. 

“Don’t you know why you made 


faster time?” the official asked. 
“With Oliver’s weight added to 
yours, your sled was sufficiently 


heavy to maintain its speed on the 
level and over the , so you did 
not have to push. You might even 
say that Oliver won the race.” 
Stan walked over to Oliver 
handed him the new 
“Oliver,” he said, “this is 
sled. You really won the race. 
“No, I didn’t,” Oliver returned, 
giving the sled back to Stan. “I 
just rode with you. Bes des, this 
sled’s too big for me. I'd rather 


rises 


and 
big, sled. 


youl 
” 


have a smaller one.” 

‘Then you can have my old 
sled,” Stan offered. “It’s perfectly 
O.K., and it goes good!” 


Golly!” Oliver gulped. He 
walked over and picked up the old 
sled. “You mean I can have it to 
keep?” he asked. 

“You bet!” said Stan, examining 
his new sled. “I guess two isn’t a 
crowd after all,” he decided. 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND 
COMMUNICATION 





A new series of nine full color film. | 
strips especially designed to assist the 
teacher in developing an appreciation of 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI. 
CATION and the part it plays in ou 
daily lives. 

Subject emphasis is placed on the fol. 
lowing topics: 


What do they mean to us? 
Land Transportation 
Water Transportation 
Air Transportation 
The Story of Trains 
Transportation in the 
United States 
Writing and Printing 
Early Communication 
Electricity in Communi- 
cation 
This “ad” attached to your school let. 
terhead, will bring you by return mail 
a TRIAL preview set. Tl-5 


__ 
——— 


522.50 


Complete 





















EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AiDS TO INSTRUCTION‘ 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y 








7 Nea 
Sell CARDINAL Senuiel Cards 


OVER 50 ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Take friends’ orders for exquisite new Greeting 
Card Assortments for all occasions. Outstanding 
values sell themselves. You make a fine income 
| the year ‘round just showing samples! 
| MAKE 50? OR MORE ON EASY SALES! 
Large selection of big value Assortments pays you 
| big profits. Includes PLASTIC and Metallic Cards, 
| raps, Scented Notes and Stationery, others. 
WRITE NOW—GET SAMPLES 
rT) AND DETAILS OF BONUS PLAN 
a3 Make extracash for yourself or organiz- 









CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN 











tion, Write for Samples on approval Now! 
Om ggee 117 W. Peart St., Dept. p44, Cincinnati 1,0he 
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Chief Eagle Wing—II 
(Continued from page 73) 






"the said decidedly. “T’ll telephone 
» them at once. There’s something 
mighty strange about all this!” 

# Grandma Russell marched into 
f the house, leaving the boys sitting 
# ground their mascot. It seemed no 
Name before a patrol car drove up to 
H the house and Officer Hannigan 
got out. Grandma handed Officer 
Hannigan the wallet, and when he 






> 














Fy saw the name inside, he whistled 
tion of |} in surprise. 
MUL 1} “This fellow is a thief!” he ex- 
daimed. “He works with a short 
—— plump character with a kind , of 
guint in one eye. The two are 
== |] wanted for robberies all over the 
state. Now, boys, tell me exactly 
50 how you came by this wallet.” 
Officer Hannigan listened atten- 
mplete I tively as the boys told their story. 
== |] He patted Binkie Russell on the 
head for threatening to shoot the 
prowlers—with his bare hands and 
a rolled-up magazine! Then his 


ges roamed curiously over the 
Swooden Indian. 

“I can’t imagine why they would 
want the Indian,” he said. “But 


Net's have a good look at your mas- 


Officer Hannigan walked around 
the wooden Chief, examining him 
from head to foot and shaking his 
head. His gaze rested questioning- 
ly on the back of the Indian. “Is 
this the patched hole that was 
ripped open the other night?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Binkie nodded. 

“Aha!” said Officer Hannigan 

mysteriously. “This is the Indian 
that used to stand in front of 
Emerson’s Emporium. Right?” He 
scratched his head thoughtfully. 
“The Emporium is around the 
comer from the bank that was 
robbed,” he mused. “Could it be 
that—” 
‘ee “Golly-woggle!” shouted Binkie, 
choking with excitement. “Do you 
suppose the robbers hid their loot 
‘in our Indian? Do you?” 

“Not so fast, young fellow!” said 
“Officer Hannigan. “We’ll soon see. 
First let’s remove this fine patching 
job you boys did.” He worked the 
tacks loose with a jackknife, ex- 
ile posing the narrow hole in the back 

' &f of the Indian. The paint around 
the edge of the hole was dry now, 








abl ine, 


. but when Officer Hannigan tried 
. to put his hand inside the hole, he 


found the hole was too small. He 
couldn’t reach inside at all. 

“Let me try!” begged Binkie. 
Eagerly he thrust his arm inside 


PAR the hollow shell of the wooden In- 
ENIC dian. “I—I feel something!” he 
HWE® Cried, bringing his hand out of the 


hole. In his hand Binkie clutched 
a package of money. “I think 
there’s more in there, too!” he 
cried in amazement. 

One of the braves thrust his arm 
into the hollow Indian and brought 
out another package of money. 
Then each of the other braves 
reached in and pulled out a pack- 
age of bank bills! There were five 
packages of bills in all. “That's 
exactly the amount that was stolen 
from the bank!” marvelled Officer 
Hannigan. “The thieves hid their 
Money until the excitement blew 





















over, intending to pick it up later. 
When Mr. Maxwell gave the In- 
dian to you boys it must have had 
them worried,” he grinned. 

“Yes,” Binkie continued, “and 
when we refused to sell our mascot 
to the squint-eyed man, he and his 
partner came back last night. They 
ripped off the canvas we tacked 
over the hole in the Indian’s back, 
and tried to get their loot. But 
they couldn’t reach it because the 
hole was too small. So they de- 
cided to come back later with a 





pickup truck and take our mascot 
away! It’s lucky The Tribe took 
precautions to protect him. Those 
crooks didn’t get far with that 
idea!” 

“They certainly didn’t!” Officer 
Hannigan agreed. ‘“What’s more, 
with the identification in this wal- 
let we'll pick up the thieves in 
short order. Boys, I think you’ve 
given Officer Hannigan a promo- 
tion! Come down to the Precinct 
with me and we’ll tell our story to 
the Captain.” 





“No wonder that man wanted 
to buy our mascot!” scoffed Binkie 
Russell. “Imagine offering us a 
measly five dollars for him! And 
then trying to steal him when we 
wouldn’t sell him!” 

“You'll be getting more than five 
dollars in reward money from the 
bank president himself,” promised 
Officer Hannigan, packing the 
whole Tribe into his police car. 
“And have your pictures in all the 
papers, too. Your club mascot will 
be famous the country over!” 





TEACH CLEANLINESS 


INTERESTINGLY 


WITH THIS NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill in children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is free ... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 













INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides— 
link school and home. Through them, your 
effort to foster good cleanliness habits in the 
schoolroom are checked on—and supple- 


mented by the parents, 

















THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22’ WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intended to show the day- 


by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 


for 30 names is provided. Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 


of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 


competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 





classes of more than 30 pupils. 











THIS COUPON 









material for. ie 








WILL BRING 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box $99—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient 


ad students. 





IT TO YOU. 














TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


CITY OR TOWN 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and Canada. 
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¥ CHAMPION #% 


HEKTOGRAPH MasTER Copy WorRKBOOKS 





The best and cheapest Hektograph Workbooks on the market 
Do as thousands of teachers, order Champion Hektograph Work- 


time and money, too? 
books! 
page books. Price $1.00. 
back if not satisfied. 


PRE PRIMER & PRIMER 


No. 
*600 Reading Readiness 
*700 Beginning Reading 
*800 Reading—Primer 
71000 Seatwork—Primer 
990 Pre Primer-—Seatwork 
991 Reading Fun—Primer 
995 Numbers—Beginning 
Activity 


FIRST GRADE 

*1006 Reading Workbook 
*1007 Phonics Workbook 
#1001 Reading & Vocabulary 
#1003 Number Lesson 

ist Half 
*1004 Number Lessons 

2nd Half 
1010 Mary & Her Garden 

— Reading-—Activity 
1002 Easy Reading 

2nd Half 


SECOND GRADE 
Phonics Workbook 
Reading Language 

Practice 
Number Lessons 
ist Half 
Number Lessons 
2nd Half 
2008 My Health Book 
2007 My Safety Book 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Book 


*2002 
*2001 


*2003 


*2004 


All books marked * are 64 page books, price $1.50 
We prepay postage on orders accompanied by cash. 


No 
2009 
2010 
2000 
2015 


My Good Manners 

Good Language Habits 
Social Study—Eskimos 
Social Study—Indians 


THIRD GRADE 


Exercises in English 

Arithmetic—!st alf 

Arithmetic—2nd Half 

Social Study—Com- 
munication— 
Transportation 

Social Study—Cloth- 
ing—Food 

Social Study—Eski- 
mos 

Social Study—Indians 

Reading and Under- 
standing Tests 


FOURTH GRADE 


*4001 Lessons in English 

*4003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 

*4004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 

3005 Social Study—Com- 
munication— 
Transportation 

3010 Social Study—Cloth- 
ing—Food 

3000 Reading and 
standing Test 


*3001 
*3003 
*3004 
3005 
3010 
2000 


2015 
3000 


Under- 


*4005 Citizenship—“My 


Country and I” 


Would you like to save 


All books without * are 32 
Money 


FIFTH GRADE 


No. 
*5001 Lessons in English 
*5003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 
*5004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 


*4005 Citizenship—‘“My 


Country and I” 


SIXTH GRADE 


*6001 Lessons in English 
*6003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 
*6004 Arithmetic—2nd Halt 


SEVENTH GRADE 


*7001 Lessons in English 

*7003 Arithmetic—Iist Half 

*7004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 

*7010 American History— 
Old World to 1789 

*8010 American History 
1789—1865 

*9010 American History 1865 
to present 


EIGHTH GRADE 


*8001 Lessons in English 

*8003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 

*8004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 

*7010 American History— 
Old World to 1789 

*8010 American History— 
1789—1865 

*9010 American History— 
1865 to present 


If you want to see content of any Reading or Language 


send 10c and we will send individual copy (non-Hektograph). 


If you want to see content of any two Arithmetic Books for a grade, send 20c and we 


will send individual copy (non-Hektograph), which covers both halves. 


10c for one book. 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 150 


610 No. Second St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Send me Champion Individual Reading or Language Book No. 


Send me Champion Individual Arithmetic Book for Grade 


mailing costs. 


Do not send 


oe 





for 10c. 
for 20c to cover 





So Rickey asked the waiter to 
bring two lamb chops with baked 
potatoes and green peas, two glass- 
es of milk, and two dishes of ice 
cream for dessert. That, Father 
had said, was an order any diner 
would surely be able to fill. 

After they had eaten, the wait- 
er brought them a bill. This was 
something the old woman did un- 
derstand, and she helped Rickey 
count out the right amount from 
the money Father had given him, 
to place beside the money she had 
put down to pay for her own meal. 
Rickey laid an extra quarter beside 
his plate, as Father had told him 
to do, as a sort of “Thank you” to 
the waiter. Then they made their 
way back to their seats. 

About eight o’clock the porter 
came by. “Make up your berth 
now, Sonny?” he asked kindly. He 
seemed to know that it was Rickey’s 
bedtime. 

Rickey said, “Yes, please,” very 
politely. Then he asked the old 
woman, “What time do you go to 
bed?” 

“At home,” she said doubtfully, 
“T go very early to bed. But to- 
night—well, maybe I just sit here.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” cried the jolly 
porter. “You just let me fix your 
berth as soon as I finish the boy’s.” 

When the berths were ready, 
Rickey explained to the old lady, 
just as Father had explained to 
him, about the little hammock un- 
der the windows where she could 
put things and the shelf over the 


First Journeys 
(Continued from page 68) 


foot where she could lay her hat 
and umbrella. He showed her the 
hanger for her coat, fastened to the 
blue curtain. 

Then he took his little suitcase 











and went to the washroom and 
brushed his teeth and washed. He 
put on his pajamas and bathrobe 
and folded his clothes neatly. Jr 
was the first time he had ever gone 
to bed without either Father or 
Mother there to hear his prayers 
and tuck him in, and he began to 
have that hollow feeling again. 

When he got back, he found the 
old woman, wrapped in a dark 
dressing gown, sitting on the edge 
of her berth. She looked very small 
and lonely. “I think if you would 
kiss me good night, I would not 
feel so lonely,” she said. 

Rickey threw his arms around 
her neck and kissed her heartily, 
And, somehow, the lonely feeling 
in his own heart melted away. He 
grinned cheerfully at his friend. 

“See you in the morning,” he 
cried, and hopped into bed, where 
the clackety-clack of the wheels 
soon sang him to sleep. 

Rickey woke early in the morn- 
ing and peeked out between the 
curtains. The old lady’s bed was 
already changed back into a seat 
again, and there she sat smiling at 
him. He jumped out of bed and 
hurried to the washroom, where he 
washed and dressed quickly. Then 
he and the old woman went into 
breakfast together. 

Continued on page 80) 
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Scaled Building Blocks of 
cold molded Plastic. Made 
in attractive bright colors. 
Durable and fireproof. 


The interlocking feature 
holds them together. A 
versatile and 
educational toy. 


economical 


Set of approx. 125 Blocks $1.00 
Set of approx. 1000 Blocks $5.00 


MINIATURE PLASTICS, Inc. 


102 VESEY STREET 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 















Hundreds of travel 
have been insured under this ° 
policy. It is designed to meet e 
your nead® 

Write Today for Details—— 
No Obligation 
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ROADWAY AT WAYNE 
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or more than two decades the 

Annual Ivory Soap Sculpture 

Competitions have fostered the 
urge to develop art forms. They 
have uncovered new talent and pro- 
vided incentives to those who enjoy 
and respond to the stimulus of 
worthwhile competitions. 


Cash awards will be made in three 
classes — Junior, Senior and Ad- 
vanced. The Junior class—for young- 
sters of 14 years and under—should 







(,Competition 


be of greatest interest to your stu 
dents. Prize-winning sculptures in 
each class will be formed into travel- 
ing exhibits, to be shown in museums, 
art centers, libraries and schools. 
Contest closes April 15, 1950. 


The Ivory Soap Sculpture Competi- 
tion can be fitted logically into your 
school curriculum. For complete in 
formation about the Competition, 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


234 annual 
Ivory Soap 
‘Sculpture 







$3,775.°° in Cash Prizes 





160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NAME 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE 


I am interested in the 23d Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the 
Procter & Gamble prizes. Please send me without obligation: 


___ Copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder. : 


Copies of SOAP SCULPTURE, A MANUAL (This is intended 
for use of educators and youth leaders.) 





ADDRESS. 
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Here’s Help for 
Clothing Studies 


TEACHING KITS 
ON RAYON fiida 


GRADES 1-3 


Reader-coloring booklet, 

“The Clothes I Wear” ®— first 
introduction to a basic clothing 
fiber, rayon. Also, Teacher's 
Guide and Reference Leaflet. 


GRADES 4-8 


Cartoon booklet, “Man-Made 
Miracle”*— the history and 
growth of rayon, in popular 
cartoon treatment. Also 
Teacher’s Guide and 
Reference Leaflet. 


- *Extra copies of these booklets may 
be ordered for students ot 1¢ each. 


Use this coupon to order 
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0 (TA) Grades 1-3 FREE 
TEACHING KIT. 
—_____(SA) Extra copies of Reader- 
quantity Coloring booklet at 1¢ each, 
for which I enclose__.__ _¢. 
0 (TB) Grades 4-8 FREE 
TEACHING KIT. 
—____(SB) Extra copies of Cartoon 
quantity Booklet at 1¢ each, for which 
I enclose___¢. 
aS aes ee eee 
iii re 
School Address a ee 
Gy Zone__ State nipinnaiian 


| AMERICAN 


'VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


: America’s largest producer of rayon 


Box 864, G.P.O. | New York 1, N. Y. 
Dept. IN 2-50 
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Days of Darkness 


(Continued from page 70) 


GUBER (shaking his head )—Every 
day I hear of soldiers deserting 
this camp. ‘Those in Congress dis- 
agree among themselves. Can such 
a government last? 

LAFAYETTE (with vigor)—Free- 
dom is not easily won! But we shall 
not cease to struggle! 

WASHINGTON—Ah, Lafayctte, if I 
only had more men with your spirit. 

HAMILTON—My pupil speaks well 
in his new tongue. 

WASHINGTON—Mr. Guber, you 
have just cause for your doubts. 
Again and again I have pleaded 
with Congress for money to buy 
food and clothing and to pay my 
men, but Congress does little to 
help me. However, they are new at 
governing. They will do better 
someday. In the meantime my 
men are near starvation. We need 
your food badly. Will you accept 
our money? 

GUBER (thoughtfully) —I came to 
this land because I do not like in- 
justice. I am afraid of your mon- 
ey, but I will sell you the food. 

WASHINGTON—Fine! Hamilton, 


continue with the contract. 


ScENE 3—Once hour later 


Martha is patching shirts at ta- 
ble right. -Washington is writing.) 
WASHINGTON ( pauses and watch- 
es his wife)—You are always busy 
these days, aren’t you, Patsy? 
MARTHA— [here is so much to do. 
I will be happy if I can only help 
some of these brave lads. 
WASHINGTON—You have helped 
a great many of them, I know. And 
they love you for it. I am glad that 
you came to this forlorn camp. 
MARTHA—Perhaps things will be 
better now that we shall have the 
supplies Mr. Guber sold us. 


WASHINGTON (rising)—They will 
help, but will not go far among 
four thousand hungry men. He 


crosses to the fireplace and stands 
vith his back to it.) Sometimes I 
wonder whether we shall see the 
end of this winter. 

MARTHA-— This winter will end, as 
all winters do. Until then we can 
only keep trying to do our best. 

WASHINGTON If General Howe 
knew that desertions and _ sickness 
have cut our army to so few active 
fighters, he would march his twen- 
ty thousand redcoats down these 
twenty miles and swallow us up. 

MARTHA—Lucy Knox says that 
General Howe is enjoying the gay 
life in Philadelphia too much to 
care about victories 

WASHINGTON—Let us hope so. 
Let us fervently hope so. 

MARTHA (lays down work and 
goes to stand beside her husband) — 
You are carrying too much on your 
mind in these days of darkness, 
George. It is a burden almost too 
great for one soul. I pray that 
there will soon come better days. 
Then the people will realize what 
you have done for them. 

WASHINGTON—If ever a woman 
has helped: to share the misfortunes 
and hardships of her husband, it is 
you, Patsy. 

(They look at each other as the 
curtaih closes.) 













for only 


“Sol 


(FROM CALIFORNIA) 


you can spend 


6 WEEKS 
» HAWAII 


eee flying there and back on 


UNITED’S new 
MAINLINER STRATOCRUISER! 


Plan now for the most wonderful summer you've ever 
had—six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of 


Hawaii while attending the University of Hawaii summer session 

























at low tuition cost. 

By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay at an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 

The round trip alone in United’s new double-deck Mainliner 
Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and deli- 


cious meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 


*Includes round trip from California on United’s luxurious 
new Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and break- 
fasts in Honolulu (Federal transportation tax, personal expenses 
and other meals extra). Write for details—ask about United’s 
many low-expense Air Vacations to Hawaii, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast 
to coast, specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 
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LACTONA INCORPORATED THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 395 


Please send me complete information about Lactona school brushes. 
Grade 
Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


4 


No. 
City Zone State 

s.seeeeeee e S S S S S S S SS SS SF SS SSF SF SS SF SF SF SF SS SF KS SC SF SS SF KS SS SS eS eS ee ee eee 
BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 392 


Please send me free information about Medical Reimbursement for student tours. 


Name 


Street or &.D. ene 


9 


Zone State 

eee ee ee SS SS SS KS SSS SS SC SS SS SSCS SSS SS SSS SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SSS eee eee eee 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 99 
Please send me information about your Picture Sets together with Picture Map of the 
United States in notebook size. 


4 


Name of School 


Address 


Name 


Street or R.D. 
City... Zone State 

SSeS SSS SSK SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSF SF SS SS SSCS Se eee eee eS 
AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 58 


Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitied ‘The Story of Food," 
{Available only to teachers.) 


4 


Name —_— School and Grade — — 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


GILBERTON CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 63 


Please send me a complete list of publications in the Classics Illustrated Series. 
Name Grade 


Street or R.D. 


4 


No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

Pen) TT DD DD dhe 
FOSTER STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 240 
FREE with your first order of any three (3) countries of OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS a World 
Map for the schoolroom wall in FULL COLOR and measuring 46” by 38”. See page 6 of 
this issue for full announcement on different countries available and the NEW low price. 


Grade 


Hoa 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City. Zone State 


NATIONAL SCAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE THE INSTRUCTOR 2-50 257 
1 am interested in the 23rd Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the Procter & Gamble 


No. Pupils 


prizes. Please send me copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder; 
copies of Soap Sculpture, a manual. 
Name Grade . * 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils - 


” = Zone State 





UZ oy Mr ellie’ 


A Walt Disney Production 





‘ 10,000 Mothew 
My daughter Mould, ace 


Be sure every student sees it! A 16 mm. full 
color sound print is yours on request. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW: @ 


» 


Available, free, on 
short-term loan! 


A recent magazine article ex- 
plained this movie to readers 
throughout the country. Over 
10,000 parents wrote volun- 
tarily that they wanted their 
girls to see it! 

The “Story of Menstrua- 
tion” is indeed a generation 
ahead. Tells young students 
much they need to know about 
this normal bodily function. 
Straightforward, yet com- 
pletely dignified. 


Tr. mM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Educational Dept. 1-20 
International Cellucotton Products Co., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


; Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, 
the following material: 


O Full details on the movie, “The Story of Menstru- 
Oo owe: of the student booklet “Very Personally 
oO One full color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology 
is) Oue Teacher's Guide. 
Name 

Title or Position 
Address 


City State 
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~| you’ve got friends. 


Rosita’s Lucky Cap 
(Continued from page 74) 


Chucky pulled a stub of a pencil 
and a piece of paper from his pock- 
et and copied Rosita’s name and 
address from the tag. “There! 
I'll send you a post card with my 
address on it. You can write and 
tell me how you like America.” 

Chucky started off on a run. 
Then turning abruptly he tossed a 
chocolate bar into Rosita’s lap. 
“You might get hungry before you 
get to Jersey, you know,” he said, 
and like a flash he was off, with 
Five-Fingers holding onto his hand. 


What a fine, jolly boy he was! 
Rosita looked around her. Now 
everyone was smiling at her. The 


little girl on the opposite bench 
said, “Wasn’t the monkey cute?” 

Rosita looked at her red cap cu- 
riously. Now that she had it back, 
everything felt different, and she 
was gay and happy again. 

“Josef!” 

‘Anna! 

Rosita looked up. There was a 
big man with both arms around 
Mama. Mama was laughing and 
crying and pointing to Rosita and 
little Jan. 

Soon Uncle Josef had them set- 
tled on the train and they were all 
laughing and talking at once. 

“It won’t be long now,” said 
Uncle Josef later, as they were 
walking down a little street with 
houses on both sides. “There is 
your Aunt Stacia waiting for you.” 

Rosita looked up as they turned 
into the walk that led to one of the 
little houses. In the doorway of 
the house stood a pleasant-looking 
woman waiting. 

Rosita was happy. Reaching in 
her pocket, she patted the empty 
wrapper from the bar of chocolate. 
Already she had made one friend 
in this new land, and she knew she 
would make more friends, too. 
With a radiant smile Rosita looked 
up at her mother and said, “We 
shall like this America much!” 


1? 


First Journeys 
(Continued from page 78) 


“T get off at Hilldale,” said the 
old lady. “That is where my son 
lives.” 

“I get off at Hilldale, too,” 
Rickey cried joyfully. “My grand- 
pa is to meet me there and then we 
shall drive out to the farm.” 

The old woman beamed. “May- 
be some day I see you on that 
farm.” 

When they stepped from the 
train at Hilldale, a tall man came 
and gathered the little old woman 
up into his arms. “How did you 
get along, Mother?” he asked. 
“Were you nervous on the train?” 

“Why should I be?” his mother 
asked. “I had a fine man to. take 
care of me.” And she put her hand 
on Rickey’s shoulder. 

Just then Rickey’s grandpa came 
hurrying up. “Hi, young fellow,” 
he cried. “I was looking for a poor 
little lonesome kid, but it seems 


How did you 


f>”? 





like traveling all by yoursel 
“It was swell,” Rickey said, and 


_ | he really meant it. 


Here’s 


QUICK CASH: 


Sell COLONIAL Everyday Cards } 


Need money? ... Make it fast with 
COLONIAL Everyday Cards! Stun- 
ning Folders for Birthdays, other 
ee low- “paines Box Assort- 
ments sell on sight. You make big cash = 

to 50c on outstanding $1.00 Assortme _ of ld Cant 


BIG LINE OF FAST-SELLERs! 
Make more showing sensational new META Cards 
all events, Gift Wrappings, Humorous, Imp a for 

ersonal Napkins, othe i 
tart earning now in spa: 
no experience. Samples s 
for churches, organizations, 
easy plan and samples on approval 

COLONIAL STUDIOS, ine. ober. 
642 S. Summer St., HOL ¥ TT 


An Exciting New Phonic Drill Game 


FUN IN PHONICSVILLE 


Highly entertaining; children love to play it, & 
cellent drill on the single consonants and vowels, 
also simpler blends. For Grades 1-2, or remedial 
work. Only one set required for group up te 
18 pupils. 
FUN IN PHONICSVILLE—Game Set. 
PHONICSVILLE CARD HOLDER... 
FUN IN PHONICSVILLE UNIT—Game Set 
Card Holder. Special offer U.S.A. only, 
(postpaid east of the Rockies only), 
Address—Dept. 1150 + 
THE KING COMPANY) 
4609 North Clark Street, Chicago 40 < 
Send for complete descriptive price fist * 


of primary classroom materials and books, 7 
_ 


























1 Earn An 


EXTRA Ii 
THE YEAR ’ROUND 


You can do it, too! Make rich earnings 
this easy, proven way! Take quick orders for 
smart new Everyday Greeting Cards in your 
spare time. Exquisitely designed Birthday, 
Get-Well, other folders in big value bor 
assortments sell on sight; pay you up te 
100% CASH PROFITS! 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
Friends order fast from samples we send you 
approval. Biggest selection includes — Pls. 
tics, Secret Pai, Eastern Star ture Text, 
Catholic Everyday , Easter, Relative pron ke- 
Kiddie ** Pop- * Books, Gift Wraps, 
Stationery, Gift _ ate, Earning plan for organiza- 
tions. Write now for details and samples. 
MIDWEST CARD CO.., Dept. 9-V, 
415 N. 8th Street, ST. “Louis 1, MO, 







ing Cards. 





SAMPLES 


FEET HURT? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness and 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet ieee symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Acck. Dr. 
Scholl’s Arch 

Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Ex — fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores. 


D' Scholls sv 


STAMPED LINENS 
at V2 PRICE 


x only 1 Resale Prices printed in ou 
catalog. Make money selling. save money buy- 
ing for your ow: ‘ direct from manu 
facturer: Seamless Tubing Pillow 

Bolster Cases, Sheets, Scarfs, 
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Wen BONG SUE Wie 
CENTURY CERTIFIED | EDITION 
IT. cOsT Ss oNSy, 20+ A 


Cate logue o zoo Di Aine 


(eo a] CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 740) 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. aL 


FREE #2: 


To introduce TEACH PLANS, the 
and activity service for lower grade tea 
send you absolutely FREE your choic 








Window Picture 


Blackboard Border, a Window Picture or & 

Study Poster. All three projects 10c. y 

ANN MARIE, Dept. A-6, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chieage 
wl 





MEALTIME Prayer 


Ten touchingly 





Don’t be embarrassed if called upon. Ty $1.08 
beautiful dinner prayers, easily memori \, he 7 a] 
Send today, Dr. G. Gl , Der 





Be prepared. 
Lee 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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So easy! That’s what your students 
will say. Sewing with cotton bags 
is a wonderful way to teach them 
fundamentals. The new free book- 
let, “Sew Easy with Cotton Bags,” 
has the answers — it’s full of clever 
illustrations, latest patterns and 
newest styles. You'll find a wealth 
of suggestions for cotton bag sew- 
ing which will stimulate the interest 
and challenge the ingenuity of 
your classes. 


(*Says Joyce Surratt, State Future 
farmers of America Sweetheart, of 
Jefferson, Texas) 


tite for your free booklets now — 25 
pies per class. Over 5 million already 
stributed. Booklet includes Simplicity 
btterns, readily available. 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
BOX 76 





MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 








Negro History Week 
(Continued from page 71) 


York. After that I made concert 
tours in the United States and Eu- 
rope. In 1939 I won the Spingarn 
Medal for the highest achievement 
made by one of the Negro race. 

WILLIAM HASTIE—When I was a 
small boy in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
I decided I wanted to be a lawyer. 
After receiving my law degree from 
Harvard University I was admitted 
to the bar in Washington, D.C. I 
taught at Howard University in the 
College of Law and later became 
assistant solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. During 
World War II, I served as a civilian 
aid to the Secretary of War. In 
1946, I was appointed governor of 
the Virgin Islands, where I worked 
actively to lessen crime and to bet- 
ter the standard of living of the 
islanders. In October of 1949, I 
received a great honor. I was the 
first Negro appointed to the second 
highest court in the federal system. 
I was made judge of the third court 
of appeals. 

ANNOUNCER—We have presented 
brief biographies of some outstand- 
ing Negro people. There are many 
other names that could be added to 
this list. We are proud of the con- 
tributions of the American Negro 
in every field of endeavor. 

EDITORIAL NoTE: The Negro History 
Week Kit, comprising recitations, plays, 
sentence sketches of all prominent Ne- 
groes, lists of books for further study, 
and twenty-four pictures 8%” x 11” 
reflecting important epochs in Negro 
history, may be purchased from the As- 


sociated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth St., 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C., for $2.50 


Making a Fiber Rug 


(Continued from page 46) 


To take the finished rug from the 
frame, start with only one loop on 
each nail. Beginning at the end 
opposite the loose ends of twine, 
and using a crochet hook, take the 
first loop from the nail and pass it 
up through the loop on the nail be- 
side it. Take this loop and pass it 
up through the next loop beside it. 
(See Fig. 5.) Continue in this 
manner until alf of the loops on 
that end are freed from the nails. 
Remove the loops on the other end 
of the rug in the same manner. 
The last loop on each end can be 
fastened by passing the loose end of 
twine through it and tying it in a 
firm knot. 

If a fringe is desired on the fin- 
ished rug, cut 12” lengths of twine 
of the same colors used in the 
rug, fold each length in half, and 
pass the loop thus made through 
the weave at the end of the rug. 
Pass both loose ends of twine 
through this loop, tighten it into a 
firm knot, and unravel the twine. 
If the fringe is ragged, even it off 
with a pair of scissors. 


EpitoRIAL Notre: The ixtle twine 
mentioned in this article is similar to 
what is called, in the United States, 
Mexican sisal twine. Sisal twine, how- 
ever, is usually available only in natu- 
ral color. A three-ply jute twine which 
would serve the purpose very well can be 
obtained in half-pound balls of blue, 
green, yellow, red, orange, black, and 
natural, from The Arts Cooperative 
Service, Inc., 340 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 24, N.Y. The price is 55 cents 
a ball, plus transportation charges. 
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Dear Kellogg’s 
..» My pupils 
went WILD over 
this game! 
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Colorful poster, 15” x 182", for team scores 


ETTERS are pouring in from teachers 


all over the country, praising 
Kellogg’s ‘‘Early Bird” Breakfast 
Game. 


“The children are enthusiastic,” 
writes one teacher. “Three weeks of 
fun,” writes another. “The children 
are all eating excellent breakfasts 
now,” reports another happy teacher. 

Yes, the game makes it FUN for 
children to eat a better breakfast. 
And it helps you teach children an 
important lesson in nutrition, NOW, 
when their eating habits are being 
formed. 

Fruit, bread, butter, cereal and 
milk—that’s the approved minimum 
breakfast worked into Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game. 

To make breakfast even more fun, 
Kellogg’s offers a wonderful choice of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made from the whole grain or are 
restored to whole grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. That’s 
why we say— 


tora better breakfast 


better cat Helloggis 
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( EARLY CURD evans) 


Prize buttons 


for winners 

Score / : : 
folder 

for pupils 


THE GAME* 


The fun starts when you divide class 
into 4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, 
Cardinals and Orioles. Each pupil 
gets a score folder which tells the 
better-breakfast story and has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods 
eaten. Weekly, you grade the folders 
and post team scores on colorful wall 
poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. Each 
member of the winning team gets 
«a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
score folder for each pupil, (2) Large 
wall poster for team scores, (3) Prize 
buttons for members of winning team! 
All done in COLOR! (See coupon sec- 
tion, page 72.) 


* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES » RICE KRISPIES 


* 40% BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
*& RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
*& SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
*& CORN-SOYA 
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Sets 
more 
in its 


Modern Social Studies Map 
make your teaching easier, 
thorough by giving visual aid 
most effective form. 

37 colorful maps to the set—each 
44” x 32”. Cartography and editing 
by Professors Raisz of Harvard and 
Morrison of Ohio University. 


i, ae today for full information 
about NO RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 














Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket 






$42.75 


f.0.b. Goshen 








Sett FRIENDSHIP & 


It's easy to earn EXTRA MONEY the 
Friendship way! Just show amazing value 
Friendship Greeting Cards to folks you know. 
Everyone needs Birthday, Anniversary and 
other Everyday Folders. As a Friendship 
dealer you offer lovely Everyday Cards in 
handy, low-priced Box Assortments for quick 
sales and big extra earnings. 


YOU MAKE UP TO 100% PROFIT! 


You'll be “swamped” with orders for our 
15-Card Iris All-Occasion Assortment. This 
self-selling $1 Box pays you up to 100% 
CASH PROFIT! Also take quick orders for 
2 PLASTIC Card Assortments, Metallics, 
Gift Wraps, Jumbo 24-Card $1 Box, Imprint- 
ed Notes, Napkins, Stationery, many others. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


We show you how to sell. Samples we send 
you help you make more sales and more 
money, faster! Start earning ex- 
tra money for yourself, your 
church, or organization. 
coupon now for samples. 


$50 FOR SELLING 100 BOXES! 
| 


Quick $1 sellers pay you up 
to 50c. On 100 boxes you keep | 
$50 CASH It’s easy 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, inc. 


| 
57 Adams St., Elmira, N. Y. 





5 City etesic 
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15 -Card 
FIREFLY PLASTIC « 
All-Events Assortment | 















State 


15-Card IRIS 
All-Occasion $ | 
Assortment 


end | FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
57 Adams St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Rush Sample Assortments ON APPROVAL and 
Imprint Samples FREE ! 
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Try a Travel-Study 
Vacation Abroad! 


Continued from page 65) 








Interlaken, and the breath-taking 
beauty of the climb through the 
Grimsel Pass? The shutter of my 
camera clicked every time the bus 
paused. We stayed overnight at 
the hotel beside the Rhone Glacier. 
Before the sun set, we had the thrill 
of walking into a cave which had 


been hollowed out at the side of 
the glacier. It was as cold as any 
other ice cave, and colder when 


one added the thrill of knowledge. 
Sunlight, blue as a mercury lamp, 
washed our faces. 

Then there was another dav 
one of the most memorable—when 
we visited romantic Lake Geneva 
and its famed Castle of Chillon. 

Burnished on a 
shelf near me are reminders of the 
Saturday we climbed the Creux du 
Van. Not one aching muscle be- 
erudged me the experience when 
we finally reached the Café du 
Soliat. Here, not even the nose- 
pinching aroma wafted to us from 


steel cowbells 


the cow barn (two thirds of this 
mountain refuge) could dull our 
appetites for the crusty brown 


loaves, the basket of boiled pota- 
toes, the dusty bottles of wine or 
the flat yeasty cheeses that we car- 
ried from the inn to our lodging— 
the chalet of the Swiss Alpine Club. 

There came a day when we had 
to pack our valises, stuff in the 
clothing, cram in the souvenirs, bid 
our new friends adieu. 

We boarded a train for Italy, to 
stop at Milan, Venice, Florence, 
and Genoa. Old picture books 
came to life. In the shadow of the 
Cathedral of Milan was a shopping 
center as fashionable as Fifth Ave- 
nue. At Florence the plaques of 
Della Robbia were real, not em- 
bossed Christmas cards. 

The canals of Venice _ just 
couldn’t be true, but all the same 
the gondola coming toward us was 
ferrying a grand piano! Standing 
high above Genoa, we looked down 
on a city of gray stone; in the port 
Columbus dreamed, 
giants tossed out curls of smoke. 


where ocean 


By bus we went to Marseille, 
skirting the Mediterranean. Avig- 
non was the last town we visited 


before we returned to Paris. 

At Le Havre, with some fifteen 
hundred other passengers gathered 
from all the corners of Europe, we 
boarded the “Scythia.” This was 
a tourist-class ship of the Cunard 
White Star Line, chartered by 
Youth Argosy and bound for Que- 
bec. The eight days we were at sea 
gave us an opportunity to discuss 
what we had seen, compare ideas, 
and evaluate our summer. 

Now that I am home again, I 
feel completely satisfied with the 
way. I spent the summer, refreshed, 
ready to begin the year’s work. 
And the joys aren’t over. Now I’m 
having fun sharing my vacation 
with my friends and students—look- 
ing at the colored slides my camera 
captured, listening to the folk songs 
on my phonograph records, ringing 
the cowbells that are like an echo 


of the hundreds I heard in the 


meadow on the Creux du Van. 

















































TEACHERS Ay 


24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 







© Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive, , 
@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 
















Write for copies of this attractive booklet = 
one for yourself and each of your students 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion «, 
tures and 35MM slides available to schah 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors 





Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this veer 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Ya, 


































Hyacinths, daffodils, ducks and 
birds all combine in this new P af 
Unit to celebrate the arrival 
of spring. They're easily 
colored with bright 


CRAYONEX 


Send only 10c today for 
“G00D COLOR PROJECTS FOR SPRING” 
Dept. 1-32 
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t: 
Selling Everyday Cards 


Earn an extra income! Show gorgeous new 
Everyday Greeting Cards by Southern. No 
experience needed. Stunning Folders for all 
occasions sell.themselves to friends, others. 
You make big earnings in spare or full time! 


BIG VALUES SELL FAST! 
$1 Assortments of Birthday, Get-Well, other 
ecards pay you up to 100% cash profit! Also 
PLASTIC and Foil Cards, Stationery, Gift 
Wraps, Comics, many more money-makers. 
Easy pian for churches, clubs, organizations 
or individuals. Write for samples on approval. 

SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO, 
216 S. PAULINE ST., DEPT. P-40, MEMPHIS 4. 








NEW! “1A 
UNDERWOOD PORT 
TYPEWRITER HAS 
METIC SIGNS. tts 
Teacher's machine. 
carrying case. Low 
$59.50. Tax $3.90. 


Also Stencil Duplicators, Post Card to legal 


$13.50 up. Supplies, etc. Terms. Literature 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply 
336 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, P: 






























QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«START NOW 
























offering 


e The only HOME STUDY pute 5 Music, 


courses leading to a » Bachelor 
fers YOU the opportunity to make | 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses 
which interested and mail coupon for. il 
lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATE 
Dept. E-181, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
(1 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Cours: 2 Violin 





f Piano, Student's Course 0 Guilt. 

2 Pub. School Mus. (Beginner’s) J Mandoli 
C) Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) 7) Gare 

[) Ear Training & Sight Singing a | 
6 Hist. & Angl. of Mus. C) Cornet Trae 

[) Adv. Composition {) P Cornet tind | 
() Dble. Counterpoint 6 Choral Cond Voice 

(J) Harmony 0 Dance Arrangi 

Name a — 

Street____ monsnessnmamesiensnangiat — 

a apnressintunintanl a 

Music experience — a 























®@ We have had so many 
requests from schools and 
colleges in recent years for 





“background material” on 
America's best-known 
household sanitary product, 
Sani-Flush, that we are 
happy to make available 
to ANY teacher who writes 
us, this kit of interesting, in- 
formative material. Includes 
dummy cans, store displays, 
posters, leaflets, advertis- 
ing and research reports. 





Violin Simply address a request 
ul 

‘andolit 4 . 

ay to Sani-Flush; School De- 
pe, Partment—The Hygienic 
net- 

ond Products Company, Canton 


gH 2, Ohio, 




















| window in the spare room. 


A Horse in the House 


(Continued from page 72) 


Before the panting Tempe could 
offer any explanation to Polly and 
her mother, they heard the soldiers 
in the yard. Tempe staggered out 
of the house. She even managed 
to squeeze out a few tears as she 
wailed, “My horse threw me and 
ran away.” 

She certainly looked like the vic- 
tim of a runaway horse. Still the 
men eyed her suspiciously. “We’ll 
look around and make sure the 
horse is not here,” they growled. 

“Do let me know if find 
him!” Tempe pleaded. 

Neither the stable nor the farm 
buildings yielded the animal. It 
never occurred to the men to search 
the house. Muttering, they went 
away. 

“How brave you are, Tempe!” 
Polly whispered with admiration. 
“Come to the fire now and I’ll give 
you some hot broth.” 

Gratefully Temperance sank up- 
on the high-backed bench. Polly 
asked no questions, for she too had 
spied the Pennsylvania Brigade in- 
signia and understood what must 
have happened on the road. 

A horse’s hoofs clattered in the 
yard and the girls jumped up anx- 
iously. But this time it was kindly 
Dr. Ledell. 

“You might have been seriously 
hurt, child,” he said after hearing 
the account of Tempe’s adventure. 
“But I understand your strong feel- 
ing in the matter.” 

For three days the horse was kept 
in the darkened spare room. De- 
spite the wrappings around his feet, 
he left hoofmarks on the floor. 
Tempe fed the animal with sugar 
and bread from the kitchen, and 
anything else he would eat. She 
did not dare go to the barn for feed 
lest she be observed by the soldiers. 

“Temperance!” Mrs. Wick final- 
ly protested, “the soldiers seem to 
have no further interest in your 
horse. Do take him back to the 
barn.” Reluctantly Tempe led her 
horse out of the house and back to 
his usual quarters. 

Mrs. Wick felt considerably bet- 
ter by this time and was able to 
leave her bed. Despite the cold 
weather, she flung open the little 


She 


you 


| wailed, “Temperance Wick, this 





place is ruined! It smells like a 
stable! I almost wish you had 
given up your precious horse.” 

Tempe tilted her chin stubborn- 
ly. “I would not have given him 
to the mutineers for anything in 
the world!” she declared. 

Mrs. Wick smiled wryly. “I can 
believe that!” she said helplessly. 
“Now you had better clean up this 
room and make it fit for human 
habitation. Your father is coming 
home on leave and we certainly 
do not want him to think we have 
turned our house into a stable!” 


AuTHor’s Note: Tempe Wick’s home 


still stands in the National Historical 
Park in Morristown. It is completely 
furnished, and in the spare room you 


can see the hoofmarks of Tempe’s horse. 

In the Historical Museum of Morris- 
town, N.J., there is a glass case which 
holds the red homespun cloak worn by 
Tempe on her wild ride from Mendham. 
There is also a- striped taffeta dress, 
said to have been hers, which she later 
recut for her own little girl. 












18 PAGE FULL-COLOR TRIP 
TO LATIN AMERICA! 








Here’s the story of our Latin-American good neighbors 
—the story of coffee! Beautifully illustrated with inter- 
esting, full-color pictures and maps of the romantic 
lands south of the border! Your students will learn some 
Spanish and Portuguese phrases—something about Latin- 
American music, crafts, farming, industry and natural 
resources! They will enjoy the drawing and coloring 
pages—and the interesting classroom quizzes! 

Specially prepared for children in the fifth and sixth 
grades, you will find this an exciting, adventurous, easy 
way of introducing our Good Neighbors to your students! 

Send coupon for free sample book. Examine it—then 
write and request as many copies as you need for your 
classes! They will be forwarded immediately — ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republ 
El Salvador °* Honduras * Mexi e Vv I 





Guatemala °* 














Mail this coupon NOW for FREE sample book ° 
“Coffee, The Story of A Good Neighbor Product”. ® 
TO: Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. e 
NAME. e 
POSITION OR TITLE 

SCHOOL ADDRESS a 
P.O. & ZONE STATE * 
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— SCHOOL 


In The Land of Enchantment 


June 8—August 5 
UNIVERSITY 


of NEW MEXICO 





























Teachers desiring to continue 
their study of undergraduate and 
groducte courses, have found the 
University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, on ideal ploce for 
effective summer study and 
heelthtul outdoor recreation. On 
the University’s mile high compus 
ere ample housing and dining 
fecilities. The oir is exhilarating, 
nights are always cool, and neor- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Senta Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carisbod 
Caverns end the Grand Canyon. 

Comprehensive progroms in a 
wide voriety of fields, tought by o 
distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 
brochure. Send for your copy now! 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 17TH 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ' 
Director, Summer Session 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Please send me your Free Catalogue. 


Ceereees 


























Jett 


a @ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

®@ Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—-Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 
® Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog E-8 





NAME _ 
ABBRESS oe 



















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
730 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of these 
Big National Contests for CASH, CARS, 
HOMES, TRIPS, just as our Students do 
who know the secrets of the “School 
of the Stars.” * Send today for FREE 
“Confidential Contest Bulletin” with 
winning helps for the biggest contests 
now on NO OBLIGATION, 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
1015 CHESTNUT STREET, DEPT. F 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I have just finished going through 
your December issue to gather material 
for my cub scouts. This magazine is 
very helpful for such work. 

I am not a school teacher, but I re- 
membered the magazine from my school 
days. One of the teachers let me see 
her December issue. 

It was nice to renew my acquaintance 
with The Instructor. Thank you for a 
most delightful and beneficial issue. 

Rosemary Ryder, Hudson, New York 


A letter like this may prompt you 
to recommend The Instructor to your 
local scout leaders or to anyone else 
connected with children’s work. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

What a beautiful cover was on The 
Instructor at Christmas time. My 
Christmas Instructor was one of the 
very nicest Christmas presents I re- 
ceived. .. 

Mary Clarkson, Vermont 


. Thank you for the beautiful De- 
cember Instructor with its lovely cover. 
All of our teachers enjoyed it. . . 

Pauline Maxwell, Montana 


. . « My children loved taking home 
the gifts made from ideas I found in 
the December 1949 Instructor. 

Annabelle Freas, Texas 


Thank you for the wonderful Christ- 
mas issue of The Instructor so full of 
beauty and usefulness. I wish you 
could have seen my rural school giv- 
ing the play about displaced persons— 
we had just enough ten-to-twelve-year- 
olds to take the parts, and they en- 
tered right into the spirit of the thing 
and gave a good performance. . . 

Jo Anne Martin, New York 

The December issue was wonderful! 
Count me as an Instructor fan from 
now om... 

Roger Tomlinson, Oklahoma 


Thank you for publishing “Under the 
Stars” in the December Instructor. Ive 
hunted the song for a long time. Im- 
agine my 


surprise on opening your 
beautiful Christmas issue to find it 
there. 


Arlene Fisher, Idaho 

With appropriate modesty, we take 
a low bow, for these letters are only 
samples of the many we received in 
regard to our December issue. This 
is your magazine and you help to 
make it what it is. Our single pur- 
pose is to give you a better journal to 
help you in your teaching. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Through your Club Exchange, I have 
received over five hundred letters from 
Canada and the United States. British 
Guiana is a very small country and 
funds are pretty low during this par- 
ticular period. Since pupils in our 
schools are unable to give this corre- 
spondence scheme full support, much of 
the burden rests on the shoulders of 
the teachers. 

It became impossible for me to take 
care of all the letters I received, In 
our school I was able to get about forty 
pupils to write friends in the United 
States. The rest of the letters I have 
sent to other schools in other parts of 
the colony. There were cases of classes 
writing as a unit and I have been able 
to exchange products with three such 
classes. There were more but we were 
unable to cope with those. So as not 
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to disappoint the senders I sent those 
letters to other schools but am in no 
position whether those schools 
have responded, Please explain the 
full situation to those people who have 
so kindly written. I am begging you, 
please publish some excuse to our 
friends who may be patiently awaiting 


to say 


replies. Thank you for all you've 
done. 
Clarence F. Ellis, British Guiana, 
South America 
This plea speaks for itself. We 


have inserted a note for Mr. Ellis in 
our Club Exchange this month. Of 
course we’re happy that our Club Ex- 
change is so effective, but we don't 
want to cause a deluge! 


* 

Dear Miss Owen, 
I was very annoyed to read in the 
Goldie Hutchinson article that there 


are not enough schools to go around for 
all Navajo children How does 
it happen in our nation of plenty that 
these children are deprived educational 
opportunities ? 

Florence Stern, Virginia 


That is a question to ask your con- 
gressman, Florence. We can say that 
the situation is steadily getting better 
and we hope that the time will come 
when the Navajos will be blessed with 
more schools like Kinlichee and more 
teachers like Goldie Hutchinson. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

We prepared “Christmas Goose at the 
Cratchits” for our pageant and were 
later invited to give it over our local 
radio station. A record was made 
which the children heard later so that 
they had the opportunity to criticize 
their own work. We hope you will in- 
clude choral-speaking numbers in later 
issues, 

Harriet Manners, California 


That we will and soon, too, Miss 
Manners, and more power to your 
choral-speaking girls and boys. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The girls in my sewing club made 
mother and daughter dolls using the 
pattern in the December issue. They 
sold them for 50 cents a pair and used 
the money to fill Christmas baskets. 
We think ours are every bit as cute as 
those shown in the photograph. 

Alice Crandall, Alabama 


We can easily believe that you had 
great success with the project, for 
some of us made them, too. One of 
our typists made eight pairs for her 
nieces and nephews. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I was very much interested to hear 
that Clara Barton started the first chap- 
ter of the Red Cross in Dansville. To 
me Dansville is famous as the home of 
The Instructor. Now I have two rea- 
sons for remembering it. 

Last year my class had a unit on or- 
ganizations that help everyone. They 
studied about Clara Barton and became 
very much interested in the fine work 
done by the American Red Cross. 

Isabella Wright, Georgia 


Every good Dansville citizen is 
proud that our town has Clara Bar- 
ton Chapter, Number 1, American 


Red Cross. 











THE BOY 


Pioneer Boy Becomes President! 


@ THE MIGHTY HUNTER 
@ HOW THE BIRDS 
GOT THEIR COLORS 
@ BIKE BEHAVIOR 
@ THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
@ THE RAGGEDY ELF 
@ THE LITTLE CLOUD | 
SOUND: Colorstrip with record, each set. 
All 7 sets and corrying cose. 
(Records 78 rpm, 12 inch, vinylite) 
SELENT: Colorstrio with manval, each set $5.00 ie 
All 7 sets ond file box...... $35.00 
DEALERS: Write for free catalog & prices 


CothedralSilms as 


1970 Cahvenga Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif, 














Education and Fun | 


xEU ia one! 


and entertains at the same time. This new 5 
lication, GIRLS AND BOYS, is based on the 
ities and interests of children. It contains 










stories, puzzles, and projects, all \ 

to entertain, yet each has a distinct ed \ 
purpose. The cost of a subscription to this 
room magazine is so low (15¢ a semester) Go 
every child can afford to have his own 
scription. ¢ 


To order GIRLS AND BOYS, write to 
AND BOYS, Dansville, N.Y., specifying the 
ber of pupils in your class. (Minimum 
eight subscriptions.) Enclose 15¢ for each 
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Here’s the answer to your extra-money . 
pene y Sell SCHWER’S sens aI" nw ——— eal tories a 
OCCASION Greeting Cards for birthdays and o 
occasions. Unique, beautiful designs, big values. Foie Fancy 
buy from samples. You make up to 56¢ per Assortmen! ° | 
MORE MONEY ALL YEAR himals 


Other new Ever 
Gift Wraps 
income. 
showin 


day Assortments, Na) 
, Stationery, etc., build year = 
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samples we send youo ov 
rite for them TODA ! 
;CHWER CO., Beet. 85-G, 
St., Westfield, Mass. 











FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glo 
giass, brass and copper ce » OTC. «++ 


Write for c |-2-50. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Van Buren St., 


TEACHERS! BORROW! 
$50 to $300 BY MAI; 
| Quick!~Easy!~ Priv 


need 
| out and mail this "this ad fore com —_~ details of 
BY MAIL — jan. co-signers, no ondene’ 

| Comansters rivate. Schoo! board, merchants, friends 
ected. Make theloan in the privacy of yourown 
BY MAIL on signature only. Repay in 
a instalimen ts—not necessary to pay on pring 

summer vacationif your salar: o ase i 
ord in plain envelope. Cut out and mailt a 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY. Dept Dim 
10 STATE FINANCE BLDG., MOINES 9 
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Play is the child's way of learning. As such, it is of vital importance to every 


elementary-school teacher. Everyday Games for Children contains all the mate- 





rial you need to give purpose to your pupils’ playtime; it presents a concept of 


play that will help you in the selection and evaluation of play activities. 

















This brand-new book contains over 300 games of all types, for all grades. It is 





profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, and diagrams. For ready ref- 
erence, the entire content is cross-indexed three ways—alphabetically, by grades, 


and by type of game. With Everyday Games for Children on your desk, you need 


never buy another game book as long as you teach. Send for your copy today. 


Price, postpaid .......++0. $2.75 


—— 


The Instructor Activity Guide Series _ 


Here are two books presenting a variety of program material for every school occasion throughout 
the year. In content, the books are entirely different. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to Plays, Recitations, Songs, Choral Readings, and Rhythms for holi- 
days and other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronological basis, from Pr 
September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions. Illustrations accompanying 
the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by holidays, but also 5 yee | 
by pone groupings. THE BOOK OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS contains 46 plays for audience or Se \y 
a 























classroom presentation, 24 pages of music, and 20 pages of recitations. Excellent pointers are 
offered on Play Production, Assembly Programs, and Creative Drama. Drawings and photographs 
give suggestions on costuming. All the material is ready for immediate use. Contents are indexed 
according to occasion or subject, size of cast, ag2, ole level, and equipment required. 





nina: 


Stories to Read and Tell | Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and recreational values of the 
thythm band, in music and in character build- 
ing, will surprise you. Work in such a band de- 
velops a feeling of rhythm, prepares the child 
for later instrument work, and increases enjoy- 
= ment of music in all forms. This book explains 

“Sate just how to start and direct a Rhythm Band. It 
Dimative, that tie in with social studies, that =o describes the instruments (with illustrations) 
——aie suitable for every school month, and that and shows how children can make their own 


BA \elp to promote an understanding of other na- Price, postpaid $2 00 instruments if they desire. The book includes 38 
' each book .....ceee08 ° large-page scores of waltzes and marches. 


39 Stories, for every purpose and occasion. 
tories are grouped under these headings: Tales 
f Fancy; Children of Other Lands and Times; 
nimals and Other Living Things; Christmas 
tories; Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
most Any Day. A classified index presents the 
s in 59 groups. There are stories that are in- 











and peoples. 


Ba — — 


- | 





*. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO... Book Dept. 







é e : ° pee 
Dansville, N. Y. 1 x Special for Librarians *& 
Please send me immediately the following books: IN-250 , ' ee ca us / ; 2 ne 

: Everyday Games for Children... eevee BTS L The hard-back a of Everyday Games for Children, ” 

olden Book of P I py auch nieces aiclstsau vans talaciehieiononaemoniata , Si APB a . - ‘ pee tas 
D) Beck of — i. SLO? 2.00 four books in The Instructor Activity Guide Series makes themideal 

tories to Read and Tell... Ginkchectonpeiionestines <= oaks -sceaet sss NO SCG Sieh mn aa 
. ~~) +) + saabideineann 200 ¢ books for the: se library. Twe or more copies OF Rese eee 
Tota! amount of this order $ ................... enclosed. Fe books should be on your shelves for your teacher’ on ‘Yelfer- 
C This is a Library Order. Please bill in 30 days. as : Mmig 5) tA axe ag Rie lad 














Any School Can Have A 


HARMONY BAND 


Primary Children eiy 8 | Play 
Play | ie —- _— or, A Program 
3-Part Music if ae | 
In 


Four 


a ee a ee 


Ist Lesson 
RRRE NL) RE AC 


EASY AS 


Each of the instruments is so easy to master that PRIMARY CHILDREN which pipe to blow, or which chime to strike. Everything is so simple that 
play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. The combined range of any teacher can develop a Harmony Band in a short time. Children love 
the soprano, alto, ind tenor instruments is one octave. Delightful three-part these instruments so much that they want to buy their own. Make your 
songs have been composed using the tones playable. NUMBERS ARE class happy by ordering their instruments today. 

PRINTED ABOVE THE NOTES telling the children which keys to close, 


"| USE THREE WAYS 


1, FLUTES AND PIPES 
ONLY 


2. CHIMES ONLY 





3. ALL INSTRUMENTS 
COMBINED 


Although it is preferable to have approximately ; p LTO 
i= 


the same number of children on each type instru- “- : 
O.iLY 3 KEYS ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER ment, a reasonable balance is all that is required. ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER ONLY 4 CHI 
TO MASTER | TO MASTER 





“"WONDERFUL,’’ SAY TEACHERS FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 
Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic com- “I am more than pleased with the Harmony Band in- THE SY VIPHONET BAND 


ments received, (Letters are on file.) struments. They are wonderful.” 
"We received our instruments and the children certainly “We are thrilled over this new Harmony Band and like 2 
got a thrill out of their first lesson. I would like to it better than our Rhythm Band.” OCTAVE 


order 40 more.” 4 
si apnea EP Sp: RANGE 





THIS COUPON | FREE To TEACHERS Try Te Match This School Bargain Set 


The Symphonet offers an opportunity for children in 
on a see ee =. To intermediate and upper grades to gain a real musical 
WORTH 50¢ book! ies COMPLETE TEACHING InsTRUC. cation at the cost of a toy. The symphonet course is 
eet centers 4 instructive and no special music training is required 

TIONS, thus making it possible for any teacher to develop a Symokenet Band 
e develop a Harmony Band within a short time. P ympP . 
on a‘l orders of $1.00 or more. ® Delwe Pddel, all plastic Symphonet 


5 Cc HOOL PRI Cc ES ® Detachable metal music holder 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. ° BOOKS |, Il, Ill AND IV of the “Sing or Play 
° P NOTICE: A music stand and two instruction books e a 
° . angie? 7 ee ee 7 . 
2821 WH. 9th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin mataiiien © total of 00 det commen. colecilem taaber ee Note’ self-instruction method containing 27 
, are included free with each instrument purchased. ® Large music staff with 12 plastic note discs plus instruction 
Soprano Child Flute @ $1.00 each explaining five educational games playable with these 
@ $1.00 each Soprano Child Fiute $1.00 Soprano Chimes $1.50 ® Two 35¢ copies of sheet music arranged for Symphonet duet 
piano. (Both selections playable after 4th lesson.) 


: 1. Alto Harmony Pipes $1.00 Alto Chimes $1.50 
RG ayes SS er ee “Siso | SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE - 81.50 ™ 


Soprano Chimes @ $150 each Tenor Harmony Pipes $1.00 Tenor Chimes 


Alto Chimes @ $1 50 each The above constitute our special school prices. No FREE TO TEACHE! _ 


Tenor Chimes 1.50 each tet : : 

enor ' : @ $ additional discount can therefore be given on With each INITIAL CASH ORDER of 42 or more sets, we WH 
Symphonet Bargain Set @ $1! 50 each quantity orders. vide the following free to the teacher. 

TOTAL 1. A complete Bargain Set as described above. 

2. A 50¢ piano accompaniment book for the "Sing or Play 


Less 50¢ coupon deduction WE PAY THE POSTAGE]| ™ proncr heros 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC C). 


2821 North 9th Street * Milwaukee 6, Wiseé 
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